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This  study  offers  a reflection  on  nation-building  as  a process  of  contestation.  The 
concepts  of  citizendiip  and  property  constitute  the  contested  arenas  under  consideration. 

It  is  contended  that  as  multiple  actors  assume  different  epistemic  portions  and  deploy 
different  understandings  of  national  development,  they  enter  into  struggles  and 
negotiations  in  the  attempt  to  control  national  devciopmcnl  and  to  coexist  with  imposing 
national  agendas.  This  process  involves  ottempls  to  subordinate  and  silence  particular 
perspectives  to  acquire  dominance.  However,  this  study  highlights  that  subordinated 
positions  endure  in  the  process  ofeontestatiom  consequently  fhistrating  possibilities  of 
hegemony. 

In  the  consideration  of  these  issues,  this  study  focuses  on  the  nation-building 
expenencesofZanzibai.  The  1964  revolution  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  independence 
for  Zanzibar.  The  leaders  of  the  revolution  embarked  on  the  process  of  nation-building 


bused  on  socialist  principles.  Their  main  oljeclive  vw  lo  radically  alier  the  soeio- 
economic  smicture  through  land  reform.  The  negotiation  of  n Union  between  Zanzibar 
and  Tanganyika  (lo  form  Tanzania)  in  1964  abruptly  altered  the  possibilities  of  a sovereign 
Zanzibar.  Regardless,  Zanzibar  continued  to  pursue  a notional  agenda  from  the  position 
of  a subnation.  Over  the  past  fifteen  years.  Zanzibar  has  undergone  economic  and  political 
liberalization.  This  transitional  stage  has  included  the  re-writing  of  policies  for  the 
management  of  land  and  natural  resources,  In  ihe  iransitional  p^oces^  conleslalioo  over 
the  meanings  of  land,  properly,  ciiizenship.  end  nnlionhasinlensified.  This  study  focuses 
on  the  struggles  over  land  and  nalural  resources  between  subalterns  (in  rural  towns),  state 
insbtuiions.  and  foreign  aid  insUtutions  to  highlight  how  subalterns  shape  the 
understondings  of  land,  property,  citizenship,  and  nation;  aitd  the  outcomes  of  stale 
policies  and  eziemal  agendas. 

The  myth  of  Echo  and  Narcissus  is  deployed  as  an  allegory  to  serve  two  purposes. 
First,  in  the  realm  of  theorization,  Ihe  re-reading  of  Narcissus  and  Echo  provides  a wny  to 
highlight  the  neglect  ofepislemic  positions  and  ochnowledge  dominating  knowledge, 
while  ilofTcts  the  possibility  of  re-theorizing  from  subaltern  positions.  Second,  the 
reinterpreted  Echo  end  Narcissus  provides  a fianie  to  conader  national  struggle  by 
listening  lo  suhollem  perspectives  as  they  interact  with  stale  and  external  ones. 


CHAPTER  1 
EXORDIUM 


Transilion  resonoles  through  Zanzibar.  Il  rings  through  policies  as  refomi,  along 
city  sireeLs  as  rcstomtion.  and  across  rural  towns  its  revitalization.  However,  the 
vibrations  flow  unevenly  over  Zanzibar.  Transilion  has  assumed  the  form  oflension 


land  as  conicslcd  development  and  resource  management,  while  the  atavistic  land  question 
remains  persistent.  Alterity  can  be  understood  to  arise  out  of  transition.  Whether  alterity 
is  the  condition  of  being  changed,  of  being  marked  as  different,  or  tbe  revised  version  of  a 
structureofidentity,  it  isneilher  understood  nor  received  perfectly.  Consequently, 
transition  involves  repealing  or  recreating  an  idea!  or  imposition  (or  both)  that  will  not 
occur  as  a pure  replication,  thereby  creating  frustrations.  In  Zanzibar,  frustrations  inflame 
struggles  emerging  out  of  a history  of  transilion  and  alterity  from  city-states,  to 
colonization,  to  independence,  to  economic  and  political  liberallzaiion.  Three  historically 
unresolved  issues  travel  through  these  struggles  and  compose  the  topits  of  this  study:  the 
distribution  and  management  ofmateriol  conditions,  identity  construction,  and  the  power 
complex  in  which  ihc  consequential  claims  articulated  are  inscribed.  Togelher  they  form 


how  this  study  will  be  approached  along  wiUi  a commem  on  the  purpose  of  the  approach 

will  follow.  A more  speciflcdiscussionon  the  pechod  and  the  research  conducted  will 

further  highlight  the  purpose  of  this  study.  Once  the  reievimce  of  this  approach  is 
established,  the  myth  of  Echo  and  Narcissus  will  be  told  and  inlerpreted  for  the  purposes 
of  crilically  considering  the  issues  of  idenlity,  materiality,  and  power  within  the  context  of 
a <sub)nalioital  project.  Finally,  the  iniroduclion  will  conclude  with  an  overview  of  the 
chapters  comprising  Ihis  study. 


Material  has  a rather  long  and  particularly  interesting  Ulto  etymology.  Material  is 
derived  from  maTerialia.  rneaning,  of  or  belonging  lo  matter.  Matter  derived  from  mltena 
refers  lo  the  woody  pan  of  a tree  and  substance  (more  generally).  Maleria  derives  from 


1.  AlteT'naiion  highlights  the  issue  of  change  and  transition  in  the  nation  and  suhnation. 
On  the  one  hand,  alter  acknowledges  the  aricmpl  not  only  at  change  hut  to  make  (force) 
different.  On  the  other  hand,  ahemoiion  denotes  the  act  or  state  of  change  between  acts 
or  slates,  that  is,  ibe  act  or  stale  of  repetitious  inlerchange.  The  proceedmg  chapter  will 
take  up  the  significance  of  these  ideas  as  they  relate  to  submaiJonal  and  national  politics. 
Subnalion  will  be  used  lo  highlight  that  the  national  identic  of  Zanzibar  has  been 
subordinaled  since  the  creation  of  the  Union  between  Tanganyika  and  Zanzibar. 

However,  within  the  subnalion,  as  the  word  suggests,  resides  national  sentiments. 


ihe  v.md  BUla,  or  molhct.'  Material  also  holds  within  it  the  idea  of  being  of  human 
creation,  despite  auempis  to  define  it  as  objective  and  independent  of  humanity.  The 
material  world  with  which  people  create  and  the  creation  (or  defining)  of  the  material 
world  can  motivate  idemified  strugBl'-  Land  and  natural  resources  constitute  materials 
over  which  people  conUnue  to  struggle.  In  the  attempt  to  defiiic  and  control  land  and 
resources,  material  conditions  are  understood  as  the  constraints  and  possibilities  for 
productive  activities  and  (identified)  relations.  In  the  twentieth  centuiy,  development  has 
become  a concerted  global  enterprise  to  condition  the  objective  material  world. 

A growing  concern  in  social  science  inquiry  is  the  tclalionship  between  natural 
resource  use  and  environmental  change.  There  seems  to  be  a growing  consensus  that  a 
multiplicity  of  definitions,  perceptions,  and  especlations  exist  over  natural  resource  use, 
and  that  it  is  worthwhile  lo  begin  addressing  issues  of  nianagemeai  artd  distribution  with 
the  ideas  of  the  actual  users.’  In  colonial  discourse,  the  appropriation  of  natural  resources 
was  the  right  of  the  civilized  juslified  in  ihc  name  of  progress.'  Progress  and  improvemem 
constituted  Jusiificatiotis  as  uncivilized  peoples  were  characterized  as  not  understanding 


2.  Tracing  malcrial  to  mother  brings  lo  mind  a veiy  basic  binary  opposite  articulated  in 
ancient  Greek  philosophy:  the  realm  of  the  ideal  and  the  realm  of  the  material.  This 
opposition  constitutes  a basis  on  which  to  divide  masculine  (located  in  the  realm  of  the 
ideal)  and  the  feminine  (assigned  to  the  malcrial  renlm)and  lo  establish  the  concept  of  a 
(masculine)  citizenry. 

3.  Piers  Blarkie,  "Environment  and  Access  to  Resources  in  Africa,"  Aftiia59. 
no.l(l989):  25. 


4.  See  navid  Spurr  The  Rhetoric  of  Emnire:  Colonial  Discourse  in  Journalism. 
Travelwrilina  and  Imperial  Administration  (Durham:  Duke  University  Press,  1993).  29. 


Ihe  value  of  the  lend  and  natural  resources  surroundinB  thein  ’ Appropriation  served  as  a 
strategy  to  incorporate  the  people  Idcnlilicd  os  uncivilized  into  the  international  system  of 
the  exploiulion  of  natural  resources  for  capitalist  production.  Colonial  surveillance  of 
natural  resource  use  has  assumed  the  contemporary  form  of  management  in  development 
and  conservation.  Appropriation  is  now  linltcd  to  the  concern  for  sustainable  use  of 
natural  resources  and  has  gained  supporters  at  an  increasing  rate  through  the  later  half  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Land,  in  particular,  has  undergone  conceptualization  from  many 
theoretical  and  policy  perspectives  across  the  colonial/poslcolonial  rupture.  Despite  the 
various  relational  fields  in  which  land  is  posited,  it  continues  to  provoke  contestation 
globally  in  terms  of  the  following;  how  it  should  he  used,  who  should  use  it,  should  it  be 
owned  and  how,  what  types  of  rights  should  accompany  iL  should  it  be  protected  or 
exploited? 

Land  holds  many  purposes  for  many  people.  Not  only  is  land  used  to  produce 
material  conditions,  bul  to  gain  power  and  to  define  a multiplicity  of  identities.*  Shipton 
and  Ooheen  have  enumerated  some  questions  I believe  are  critical  to  consider  in 
contemplating  issues  of  land.^  These  include;  What  docs  land  mean,  and  to  whom?  What 
kinds  of  land  resources  do  people  use?  How  arc  land  and  ils  resources  defined?  This 
study  is  concerned  with  the  multiple  ways  in  which,  not  only  land,  but  also  natural 


5.  Ibid.,  30. 

6.  Parker  Shipton  and  Mitzi  Goheen,  "Understanding  African  Land'Kolding;  Power 
Wealth,  and  Meaning,"  Africa  62,  no.3(1992):  307. 

7.  The  proceeding  questions  are  taken  directly  from  "Understanding  African  Land- 
Holding." 


resources  in  general  receive  defmilion.  Individuals  within  communilies,  communities  as  a 
collectivity,  NGO  practitioners,  local  and  <sub)national  government  oftlcials,  and  emra- 
sute  agents  all  perceive  land  in  different  and  overlapping  'vays  that  are  situationai. 
Dincrences  in  perception  can  lead  to  contestation  over  land,  its  uses,  and  its  possessivity, 
Shipton  and  Gohecn  also  ask:  what  kinds  of  social  amiialions  affect  land  use  and  control? 
Various  iodividuals  and  groups  interact  within  the  context  of  land,  sea,  aitd  natural 
resource  use.  In  thc-se  interactions,  the  attempts  to  define  land  use  and  control  play  out  on 
intricate  graphs  of  family,  gender,  class,  race,  ethnicity,  and  naliona!  relaiioos.  The  diverse 
communilies  ofZanziber  provide  rich  examples  of  how  all  of  these  relaiionships  iotertwine 
in  the  struggle  to  control  land.  A final  question  of  significance  asks,  who  controls  the 
discourse  on  land?  This  question  will  be  addre,ssed  at  multiple  levels.  While  the  question 
holds  relevance  at  the  local  level,  it  will  be  deployed  to  consider  underatandingsofland 
and  other  natural  resources  by  the  stale,  NGOs,  and  scholars.  The  liietalure  on  natural 
resource  management  is  of  particular  interest  because  I wish  to  illustrate  how  various 
discursive  acts  intersect  and  how  certain  pracliccs  attcmpl  to  control  the  forms  discourae 

In  the  research  on  land  issues  in  Africa,  etistornaiy  land  tenure  const! lutes  a 
commonplace  term  in  (he  conceptual  landscape  for  understanding  social  relations. 
Customary  land  tenure  is  depicted  as  varied  and  intricate.  The  attempt  loealablish  a 
centralised  system  of  land  (enure — which  sets  a siandaidizaiion  to  be  used  across  the  land 
over  which  it  reigns — gives  the  stale  a way  of  knowing  the  land  under  its  jurisdiction  in 
many  senses  and  opens  possibilities  to  manage  it  or  control  it.  The  project  of  assimilating 


i or  land  under^rtarrdings  is  indeed  a difficuli 


varying  complex  cuslomaiy  land  icmire  systems 
one.'  The  history  of  the  land  and  government  aiiempts  to  impose  a iinifoim  land 
classificaioiy  system  in  Zanzibar  provides  a vivid  case  of  the  nuances  and  perplexity  of 
such  diRieuliies.  At  present.  inZanzihar  about  seven  systems  of  land  tenure  exist.’ 

Before  the  1964  revolution,  a number  of  land  tenure  systems  existed  simultaneously 
including  the  most  significant  being  fnmily  plantations  in  terms  of  value  to  the  economy 
and  its  influence  in  structuring  social  relations  as  properly  relations.  Even  this  system  of 
land  holding  varied  between  Unguja  and  Pemba — the  two  main  islands  composing 
Zanabar.  This  variation  had  deuimcntal  implications  in  the  aflermath  of  the  revolution  as 
the  revolutionary  government  attempted  to  radically  change  understandings  of  land.  Some 
of  these  land  tenure  syslenss  survived  the  revolulionjusl  as  others  were  destroyed  by  it, 
though  their  remnants  may  endure  in  understandings  of  land.  Within  the  surviving,  varied 
land  tenure  systems,  diflerenl  defining  tights  accompany  the  land  and  other  natural 
resources.  Scott  asserts  that  understanding  customary  land  tenure  as  laws  is  a distortion; 
customs  are  more  lucidly  comprehended  as  "a  living,  negotiated  tissue  of  practices  which 
ore  continually  being  adapted  to  new  ecological  nnd  social  circumstances— including  .. . 
power  relations."'*  In  Zanzibar,  snuggles  over  land  certainly  illustrate  that  understandings 


8.  Such  projects  and  their  difficulties  arc  the  subject  of  James  Scott's  book  titled  Seeing 
Like  a Slate  (New  Haven;  Yale  University  Press,  1 998). 

9.  This  can  be  more  or  less  depending  on  which  government  accounts  are  referenced 
and  whether  or  not  the  dialects  of  land  understandings — which  can  vary  from  place  to 
place — are  considered. 


einbeddcdiiicuslopaiy  land  lemirc  remain  and  do  not  always  lisnslate  into  the  language 


Straying  from  Scott's  suggestion,  I prefer  to  think  ofland  tenure  as  simulacra  to 
visualiae  how  complex  land  tenure  systems  provide  understandings  ofland  as  they  change 
and  endure."  Land  tenure  systems  can  pose  as  simulacra  like  poems  can  metaphorically 
represent  thoughts  and  feelings.  On  the  one  hand,  land  tenure  systems  represent  the  ideas 
and  meanings  ofland  to  the  point  of  becoming  the  image  (or  definition)  of  land.  On  the 
other  hand,  a land  tenure  system  cannot  be  the  idea  or  meaning  of  land,  it  can  only  be  a 
representation  that  can  only  be  imperfect.  As  a consequence,  there  is  always  a remainder 
or  something  that  is  different  and  cannot  be  incorporated  into  this  process.  It  is  this 
acceptance  of  what  might  appear  as  ambiguity  through  the  lens  of  law  that  1 believe  gives 
customary  land  tenure  its  endurance."  Such  a conceptualization  ofcuslomaiy  land  tenure 
docs  not  peimit  itsromanljcizalion  (as  Scott  wains  against).  lUther.  what  remains  outside 
or  what  disnjpts  the  possibility  of  absolute  replication  can  appear  within  a system  of 
power  relations  and  recrive  critical  eonsideration  (be  it  in  the  everyday  or  academic 
realm),  This  complexity  constitutes  a source  of  frustration  for  slate  officiais  svho  desire  to 


11.  A»mulacrumisasupcrlicial  likeness.  It  is  a representation  and  as  such  can  only 
offer  an  imperfect  likeness  which  leaves  a trace  of  difference  that  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  what  the  image  represents  nor  the  system  of  representation.  Simulacrum  has  also  been 
defined  as  a representation  for  which  there  is  no  origmal. 

12.  Sec  Jacques  Derrida,  "Differance"  and  "The  Supplement  of  Copula:  on  the 
Phenomenology  of  Language"  Margins  of  Philosophy  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1 982),  for  nuanced  discussions  of  difference  and  the  concept  of  the  remainder 
Derrida’s  essays  provide  the  insprrotion  and  guidance  for  this  sketch  of  customary  land 


have  D homogeneous  adminisiraiive  system.  However,  stale  oHicials  ore  nouhe  only  ones 
fhisirated  by  the  complexities  of  local  property  and  resource  systems  as  Scott  seems  to 
suggest.  While  those  who  ore  pan  ofa  community  with  a customary  land  tenure  system 
may  know  how  to  interpret  and  use  the  subtleties  of  it,  frustrations  and  smuggles  are 
experienced  in  intricate  ways  by  different  people  within  systems  of  properly  relations  and 
the  power  relations  in  which  they  arc  embedded.  The  government  in  Zaiudbar  is  now 
conftonied  with  the  modem  liberal  stale's  solution  to  land  tenure  anxiety,  that  is, 
individual  freehold  tenure.’^  Il  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  idea  ofland,  as  individual 
private  property,  will  fit  into  Zanjabaris  already  tangled  web  ofland  tenure. 

Identity  Construction 

Identity  has  long  been  a gadfly  swarming  around  scholarship.  Through  hisloty. 
studies  have  anempted  to  interpmt,  for  example,  ihc  following:  how  past  societies  and 
empires  define  and  deployed  identity,  the  meanings  and  uses  identity  assume  in 
contemporary  contexts,  the  causes  and  effects  ofidenlity,  and  what  the  role  of  identity 
should  be  in  society.  A melange  of  critical  perspeclives  have  illustrated  that  identity 
construction  is  a historical  process  that  never  finishes  and  is  never  absolutely  stable. 
Categories  of  race,  ethnicity,  class,  gender,  territoriality,  and  family  have  been  constructed 
to  articulate  what  seems  to  be  real  bodily  and  cuUural  manifestations.  Identities  ore 


13.  Scott  succinctly  defines  the  system  of  individual  freeholding  os  follows:  '[l]and  is 
owned  by  a legal  individual  who  possesses  wide  powers  of  use.  Inheritance,  or  sale  and 
whose  ownership  is  represented  by  a uniform  deed  of  tide  enforced  Ihrough  the  judicial 
and  police  inslitulions  of  Ihe  slate,"  Seeing  Like  a State.  36. 


expressed  through  soeial  inlcraccions.  They  are  also  created  to  control  or  manage  social 
interactions  through  classification. 

Idemily— derived  from  Ihe  latin  idenifiderol  meaning  repeatedly,  again  and  again 
and  i!M  (-ily)— refers  to  the  slate  of  remaining  the  same  under  varying  conditions,  the 
condition  of  being  oneself  and  not  another,  the  condition  as  to  who  (what)  someone 
(something)  is,  Ihe  sense  of  self  providing  continuity,  exact  likeness,  and  a point  or 
momontofiikeness.  The  idea  of  repeating,  again  and  again,  refers  to  a process.  The 
process  of  repietilion  does  not  produce  the  exact  same  but  an  impression,  thereby  crcatin| 
another  however  slightly  different,  and  then  continues  to  create  another,  again  and  again." 

I begin  from  the  assumption  that  the  idea  of  identity  is  never  completely  possible, 
though  it  is  an  articulated  desired  end.  This  desire  energizes  the  repeated  relations  to 
acquire  Identity  and  Ihe  repealed  interpretation  of  Ihe  slniciures  of  identity.  Though 
identities  are  intended  to  provide  a slable  sense  of  the  self,  people  realize  that  their  fixed 
identities  do  not  capture  Ihe  changes  they  undergo.  Thus,  despite  Ihe  attempt  to  fix 
idomity,  it  has  an  ambivalence  within  it.  In  addition,  identity  is  partly  the  relationship 
between  the  self  and  other,  suggesting  lhai  only  if  there  is  an  other  can  one  know  one’s 
self."  Thus,  identity  can  be  thought  of  as  processofidcntification.  History,  as  the 
process  of  change,  alters  Ihe  conceptions  of  the  identities  (selves  and  others).  It  Is  the 
pursuit  of  fixed  identities  (through  locating  others)  and  how  they  fragment  when  pushed  to 

14.  See  Marcins  of  Philosophy,  and  Michel  Foucault.  This  is  not  a PiPC  (Berkeley: 
University  of  California  Press,  1956). 

15.  Stuart  Hall,  "Ethnicity;  Identity  and  Difference,"  In  Geoff  Eley  and  Ronald  Grigor 
Sunv.  eds..  Recomino  National  fNew  York:  Oxford  University  Press.  1996).  345. 
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Iheir  logical  end  Dial  is  of  raleresl  in  this  study.  The  eitperience  of  identity  in  relation  to 
diffecenee  provides  a focus  to  reveal  the  ways  in  which  people  create  identities  that  have 
both  hegemonic  and  constructive  potential.  Thus,  this  study  will  Heat  identities  as 
relational — presented  in  discourse,  constructed  in  history,  dependent  on  difference,  and 
providing  position. 

The  specific  identities  of  ethnicity  and  nation  have  gained  the  attention  of  scholars 
after  the  dlsinlcgiation  of  communist  and  socialist  societies  led  often  to  violent  national 
conflicts.  However,  the  two  have  always  raised  concern  in  the  study  of  Afiica.  A mote 
detailed  discussion  of  the  nation  and  ethnicity — comparable  to  the  above  discussion  on 
land  and  resource  management — will  ofien  the  following  chapter. 

This  study  begins  with  the  consideration  of  the  nation  and  ethnicity  because  of  the 
assumed  necessity  of  the  projects  of  nation-building  and  national  development  in  social 
science  and  the  ongoing  concern  of  how  to  manage  ethnicity  so  that  it  does  not  undermine 
the  nation.  In  Zanzibar,  the  effort  to  create  a postcoloiuol  nation  was  from  the  beginning 
complicated  by  the  negotiation  of  a Union  between  Zanzibar  and  Tanganyika.  The  nation- 
building  process  look  the  form  of  a subnationalism  with  the  spirit  of  a nationalism.  The 
project  to  define  and  create  subnaiional  citizens  faced  the  challenge  of  altering  multiple 
positions  now  located  within  the  suhnalion.  However,  some  identities — territorial 
identities  dependent  on  gendered  and  family  identities,  blood  identities  dependent  on  racial 
difference  and  reproduction,  and  class  identities  dependera  on  type  of  work  and  position 
within  production — have  had  their  own  understandings  of  citizenship  and  property  which 
have  not  always  submitting  to  the  demands  oflhcfsubjnalional  project. 


MHTprialirv  in  Ihc  weh  tlfnower 

As  a historicsl  process,  identity  conslrucilon  cnieis  into  relation  with  ntaicrial 
ccmdilions.  Materiality  will  be  used  to  refer  to  the  ways  in  which  identity  and  material 
conditions  arc  rejoined  after  being  understood  as  separate  entities.  However,  the  use  of 


Further,  in  studies  of  identity  politics,  identity  is  often  prioritized,  thereby  defining  material 
conditions  as  deferent  to  the  demands  and  articulations  of  identity.  However,  there  is 
another  way  to  imdcrstnnd  the  relation  between  identity  and  the  materinl.  Both  identity 
and  material  conditions  can  only  be  articulated  and  defined  discursively.  In  the  discursive 
process,  understandings  of  material  conditions  ate  constructed  by  particular  identity 
positions.  However,  in  odilitioD,  understandings  of  material  conditions  invoke  and  define 

Amidst  rapid  and  unsettling  change,  ihe  material  is  often  thought  to  offer  security 
and  familiarity  to  make  sense  of  life  again — land  docs  this  whether  as  icrrnin  or  lerriloiy. 
Both  individual  and  collective  identities  oftentimes  provide  powerful  ways  in  which  to 
make  claims  and  demands  rights  in  regard  to  resources,  and  ycl,  land  icself  is  a powerful 
invocation  to  create,  unite,  divide,  even  naturalize  identities.  Zanzibar  is  no  stranger  to 
both.  The  struggles  that  reside  m questions  of  land  and  irientity  continue  lo  play  out  in 
Zanzibar.  Today,  Zanzibar  fecesa  hoslofintcresting  questions  of  identity:  Are 
Zanzibaris  Tanzanians?  Ifnolis  jlpossibic  lo  break  the  uruon?  Is  Zanzibar  democratic? 


16.  Porn  rnore  nuanced  discussion  of  the  relation  between  (he  material  and  identity  see 
Democratic  Pnlilics  tT.nnrinn:  Verso,  1986). 
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DoesZanabarwanttobecapitalisi?  Who  is  Zaniibari?  Are  Arabs,  Indians.  Pembens, 
Shiraais  and  Ungujans?  Who  is  a citiaen?  Who  is  foreigner?  All  of  ihese  questions  arise 
in  the  conlexi  of  questions  ofland.  In  a lime  of  land  reform  throughout  Tanzania 
questions  of  who  has  access,  owneiship,  and  control  overland  and  its  resources  have 
provoked  hooted  debate  and  numerous  struggles.  However,  as  land  provides  a conlexi  for 
identity,  identity  posits  a site  for  issues  ofland.  These  practices  of  identity  and  acts  of 
contestation  take  place  on  a graph  of  power  relations  embedded  as  hegemonic  struggles  in 
which  dominating  acts  occur. 

While  the  poslcoloninl  stole  in  Zanzibar  may  harbor  an  understanding  of  power  as 
somcihing  wielded  to  define  and  control  (sub)national  development,  power  understood  as 
surdi  has  limited  analytical  value.  As  Bayart  contends,  the  pursuit  of  hegemony,  the 
structure  of  inequality,  and  the  'legitimate  problematic  of  politics'  do  not  have  meaning 
unless  they  ore  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  various  social  actors. Power  as  a dominalods 
instrument  cannot  account  for  the  multiple  positions  and  relations  that  contribute  to  the 
struggles  that  arise  in  the  efforts  to  define,  control,  avoid,  and  even  escape  the  conditions 
of  life,  in  this  study,  power  is  conceptualize  as  ciioulaling  through  agents  and  situations 
to  link  Ihcm  in  productive  relations.  In  this  way.  the  relational  demands  and  responses  of 
government  officials,  stale  insiliullons,  non-govcmmenlal  organizations,  extra-state 
agents,  and  subalterns  can  be  visualized,  along  with  the  systems  of  power  employed  to 
sustain  and  alter  positions  in  the  national  project. 

17,  Jean-Francois  Bayart,  'Finishing  with  the  Idea  of  the  Third  World;  The  Concept  of 
the  Political  Trajecloiy,'  in  Rethinking  Hiird  World  Polities,  ed.  by  James  Manor 
(London:  Longman,  1991).  65. 
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T3ie  struggles  involved  iu  nelion-buildiug  and  development  cannot  be  articulated 
without  a concept  of  pouer  {or  power  relations).  Whether  or  not  an  understanding  of 
power  is  overtly  discussed,  one  informs  any  study  which  addresses  dilemmas  of  nation- 
building  in  terms  of  struggle,  resistance,  or  coercion.  Epistemic  and  theoretical  choices 
are  made  in  the  construction  of  a perspective  on  power.  In  the  study  of  politics,  both  can 
be  grained  along  cominira.  Indeed,  positivism  con  be  considered  ihe  domimint  epistemic 
paradigm  in  the  study  of  politics.  However,  combined  with  theoretical,  empirical, 
conceptual,  and  ethical  concerns,  the  principles  of  positivism  are  understood  and  embraced 
in  dificreal  ways.  Who  stands  to  gain  or  beneEi  constitutes  one  critical  theoretical 
concern  in  Ihe  meaning  of  power.  Specifically,  most  often  the  meaning  of  power  centers 
around  the  relation  between  dominant  and  subordinate  actors.  Again,  other  concerns, 
such  as  epistemic  and  ethical  issues,  internet  to  inform  the  undersianding  of  drat 
relationship  and  ils  outcomes.  The  graph  below  maps  the  Intersections  of  these  theoretical 
and  epistemic  concerns. 

Posilivistic  approaches  scorch  for  regularities  through  empirical  observation  in 
order  to  establish  patterns  and  coriointies  and  a cumulated  knowledge  WThreh  ultimately 
conserve  to  assist  expienaiion  and  even  prediction  of  phenomena.  Modcmizalion 
approaches  have  sought  to  explain  problems  of  naiion-bullding  and  development  in 
"developing"  countries  by  evaluating  their  experiences  based  on  terms  conslrucred  out  of 
European  experiences.  The  assumption  of  the  march  of  progress  guiiled  such  approaches. 
Similarly,  Marxist  approaches  understand  Ihc  march  of  progress  to  Involve  stages  of 


development  lhal  can  be  scicnUflcally  analyzed."  However,  one  difference  between 
modernization  and  Marxist  approaches  is  their  theoretical  understanding  of  pow  er.  Where 
modernization  approaches  treat  power  as  latent  because  their  focus  is  on  how  all  social 
actors  stand  to  ultimately  gain  from  the  processes  of  modemizalion,  Marxist  approaches 
understand  progress  dialecdcally , and  thus,  the  gain  of  some  classes  is  at  the  expense  of 
others.  Power  becomes  a focus  in  the  form  of  exploitation. 


Perspiectives  on  Power  Relations 


Positive  Sum  Gain 


Zero  Sum  Gain 
Theoretical  Orientation 


1 8.  Hydcn  provides  a commentary  on  the  similarities  of  modernization  and  Marxist 
approaches  mid  the  positivistic  aspects  of  Marxism.  See  Goran  Hyden,  Beyond  Uiamaa  in 
Tanzania:  Onderdev'eloDmeni  and  an  UncaMuitd  Peasantry  (Beriieley:  Univereily  of 
California  Press,  1980),  244-2SI. 


Thete  have  been  numerous  challenges  10  posilivistic  approaches  lo  polilical 
inquiry.  For  example,  il  has  been  argued  dial  posilivisric  research  does  nol  lake  into 
account  the  perspectives  of  subordinanl  groups  in  societies.  Thus,  the  ethical  demand  for 
research  to  be  more  panicipalory  necessarily  emails  moving  beyond  positivism.  In 
addition,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  success  or  failures  of  the  slate  are  contingent  on  the 
successful  resistance  of  groups  which  compose  civil  society.’"  Yet  from  this  perspective, 
poorer  relations  are  understood  dialectically  in  terms  of  the  slate  and  society  (or  even  the 
international  donor  community  and  the  poor).  Thus,  sueeessftil  resstance  on  the  part  of 
society  equates  as  a loss  for  the  stale.  Other  challenges  to  positivistic  inquiry  have 
challenged  a handed-down  universalized  notion  of  progress,  while  complicating  the  strict 
dialectical  undeiytanding  of  power  relations.’'  In  such  pcts]3eclives  two  issues  are 
emphasized.  First,  subaltern  (or  more  generally  antagonistic)  actors  often  struggle  in 
coexistence  with  national  agendas  in  ways  dial  the  dialectical  nolion  of  resistance  cannot 
consider.  Thus,  while  the  stale  may  continue  lo  impose  order  and  control,  subaltern 
groups  may  be  able  lo  secure  their  own  defined  agendas  os  they  reappropriale  the 
constraints  they  face.  Second,  the  acquisition  of  an  objective  understanding  of  reality  is 


19.  Sea  for  example.  Beyond  Uiamaf>  in  TunTaniaxnd  Rnheit  rhamhers.  Piirel 
Development:  Putting  the  Last  First  (London:  Longman,  1983). 

20.  See  for  example,  Hoberl  Farton,  ir.  "Africa  in  the  Age  ofDemocralizalion:  The 
Civic  Limitations  of  Civil  Society."  African  Studies  Review  38.  no.2(1995). 

21.  See  for  example,  "Finishing  with  the  Idea  of  the  Third  World;'  Achille  Mbembe, 

' Provisional  Notes  on  the  PoMcolonv."  Africa  62.  no.l(l992):  3-37;Chantal  MougaThe 


oo:  Veiso,  1993);  and  James  Scon.  Domination  and  the  Arts 


nol  possible,  and  ihus.  considering  the  dilemmas  of  poHlics  entails  a focus  on 
inleipreialion  and  conslniciions  ofmeanings  as  numerous,  conlesied,  and  inleiaclive. 
While,  in  general,  I hove  an  alTinity  for  post-positivistic  approaches,  my  study  is  most 
seriously  informed  by  what  1 have  called  the  focus  on  resistance  and  coc-xislence  (refer  to 

By  considering  the  struggles  arising  within  the  post-eolonial  national  project  my 
intention  is  notto  suggest  the  failings  of  the  state,  how  the  aiate  could  better  govern,  and 
how  past-colonial  nau'on-slaies  con  modernize.”  I also  have  no  intentions  to  suggest  how 
civil  society  should  be  strengthened  nor  how  subalterns  should  be  incorpomted  into  the 
national  project.  Instead,  I intend  to  iterate  through  interpretation  political  practices  and 
multiple  positions  in  the  politics  of  knowledge  production  that  inform  such  practices.  My 
intention  is  looller  an  interprelationthol  is  outside  of  the  modernization  paradigm  in 
order  to  treat  it  as  simply  another  interpretative  epistcmic  position  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  politics  From  outside  of  this  ideological  mode  of  analysis.  I can  feature 
subaltern  epislemic  positions  along  side  of  the  episiemic  positions  assumed  by  government 
institutions  and  exlia-slnte  ngems.  A consideration  of  the  bleraciions  of  the  multiple 
positions  from  which  people  collect,  collate,  and  construct  perspectives  can  highlight  how 
they  combine  epislemic  products  and  frustrate  epislemic  positions.  Manor,  el  al.  have 

22.  The  conlribuiors  to  Relhinkina  Third  World  Politics  express  the  need  to  step 
outside  of  the  teleological  political  development  paradigms  which  have  assumed  a purpose 
of  prescribing  a panicuJar  notion  ofprogrc.ss  ns  universal. 
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proposed  ihe  idea  lhal  in  posicolonies,  cultures  and  politics,  incongruous  or  comraiiclory 
etcmcnls,  seem  to  coexist  in  curious  hybrids.^*  Prior  to  Manor's,  et  al.  assertion,  Hyden 
contended  that  the  slate  and  the  peasantry  coexist."*  However,  he  suggested  that  the  state 
has  not  achieved  modernization  because  it  has  not  captured  the  peasantry.  1 cannot 
support  the  idea  of  capturing  ihe  peasantry,  indeed  there  are  ways  in  which  people  can 
participate  and  pull  out  of  the  national  system.  For  subaltern  positions,  the  possibilities  to 
do  either  constitute  a power  which  I do  not  advocate  undennining  nor  usurping.  As 
Bayart  suggests,  such  a study  involves  the  consideration  of  material  forces  and  processes 
with  individual  and  collective  perceptions  to  link  the  collective  work  of  the  production  of 
the  (sub)nation  to  the  subjective  positions  of  government  officials  and  subalterns."' 

To  engage  in  such  a project  requires  a way  to  reread  epislemic  positions  to  reveal 
the  openings  in  their  logic  that  permit  the  possibility  of  reinterpretation  and  frustration. 
Throughout  this  study  work  in  feminism  and  posicolonialism  provide  insights  to  craft  such 
a study.  Thus,  their  conlributions  will  unfold  through  the  course  of  the  chaplets  to  come. 
However,  the  method  will  be  articulated  up  front.  The  rereading  of  the  myth  of  Narcissus 
and  Echo,  1 believe,  provides  away  not  only  to  rethcorize  Ihe  unfolding  of  the  political 
process  to  build  a nation,  but  Ihepossibili^  of  listening  to  multiple  inleipreialions  of  the 
information  received  and  demands  made  in  this  process.  Through  the  reinterpretation  of 

23.  Rethinkimt  Third  World  Politics.  5. 

24.  See  Goran  Hvden.  No  Shoitculs  lo  Proeress:  African  Devdoemenl  Manaaemenl  in 
Perspective  fBerkclevt  University  of  California  Press,  1983).  Hyden  refers  lo  the  slate  as 
a balloon  suspended  in  Ihe  sky  above  society . 


25.  "Finidiing  with  the  Idea  of  the  Third  World,"  68. 


NiTcissus  and  Echo  it  is  possible  to  perceive  the  national  project  as  a perpetual  process  of 
struggle.  The  deconslructive  and  diaiecticai-ailegorical  methods  inform  the  use  of 
Narcissus  and  Echo. 


Meihod 

I draw  from  deconstruction  os  a method  of  texluoi  analysis  to  read  the  myth  of 
Narcissus  and  Echo,  and  to  read  the  positions  (subjstale  ofhciajs  and  institutions,  extra- 
state  agents,  and  subalterns  create  in  (subjnationa!  struggle.  The  use  of  the  deconstructivc 
meihod  can  revooi  the  systems  of  ugnificatJon  used,  the  difHcullies  involved  in  prcscrvbg 
epistetnic  positions,  and  the  openings  in  such  systems  that  pcnnil  their  unroveiing. 

Dcrida's  notion  ofdifferanrte  marks  the  perpetual  quaiily  of  the  construction  of  meaning, 
while  recognizing  both  the  play  of  ideality  and  difference,  and  the  play  of  difference  across 
identity.  In  the  creation  of  a signifler  (that  is,  an  idea),  the  signifled  (that  is,  the  original 
which  the  idea  signifies)— is  presupposed  to  be  fixed.  The  signifiec  is  a true  and  final 
expression  of  the  signified.  Derrida  has  painstakingly  illustrated,  however,  that  the  central 
signified,  or  the  original,  is  never  outside  a system  of  differences.  Thus,  there  con  be  no 
origins.  Rather  the  play  of  signification  continues  infinitely.’*  In  the  Western  philosophical 
tradition,  however,  the  belief  reigns  that  there  are  origins  and  that  signifieis  indeed  can 
name  them.  Derrida  has  chosea  aiunerous  cases  of  such  acts,  and  by  moving  through  their 
chains  of  signification  (in  which  the  central  signified  resides),  has  shown  the  impossibility 


of  breaSdng  out  of  Ihc  chains.  Derrida  suggesis  lhai  the  atiempl  to  signify  absolmely  can 
be  a political  act  that  atiempls  to  privilege  at  the  expense  of  a mulliplicity  of  meanings. 

Deconstruction  exposes  this  ptaeliee  by  showing  how  a system  of  signification 
evenluolly  undermines  itself.  When  a particular  category  (material,  idea,  or  identity)  is 
signified  and  marked  as  distinct,  this  happens  on  the  basis  of  a particular  understanding  of 
the  larger  context  in  which  the  signified  is  located.  This  undcrtianding  taJees  itself  for 
granted  as  universal  or  mith.  Marking  off  the  signified  emails  a system  of  signification. 
Based  on  this  original  signified,  a scries  of  differences  arises.  In  order  to  give  meaning  to 
the  original  signified  it  must  be  defined  negaltvcly.  or  in  terms  of  what  is  it  not,  thus 
creating  difference.  The  dcconstruciive  method  focuses  on  the  role  of  binary  oppositions 
in  which  one  is  elevated  to  a sums  of  superiority  as  it  defines  the  other,  in  terms  of  how  it 
isdiffcient.  When  an  attempt  is  made  to  define  the  negative,  again  it  must  be  defined  in 
terms  of  whet  it  is  not,  and  so  the  process  of  signification  continues  infinitely.  When  a 
signified  is  privileged,  the  queslion— what  gestures  and  beliefs  are  needed  for  the 
privileged  division  to  occur? — needs  to  be  asked.  This  process  then  is  traced  to  locale  the 
place  at  which  the  jusiificalion  of  the  privileged  disiinclion  undeimines  itself  When  the 
attempt  is  made  to  erase  the  privilege  (out  ofa  recognition  thal  the  privilege  exisut  and  a 
desite  to  avoid  the  neciisation  of  privileging  while  maintaining  distrncfions)  a privilege 
again  surfaces,  thus  undermining  the  attempt  because  the  signified  cannot  be  thought  of 
outside  the  system  of  signification. 
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For  exainpls,  Derrida  expresses  a concern  over  the  distinction  mode  between 
wrilleti  and  spoken  language  and  its  use  in  classifying  cultures*’  According  to  Derrtda, 
once  the  wtslem  philosophical  tradition  recognizes  the  distinction  it  has  made  as 
ethnocentric,  it  attempts  to  upset  this  idea.  The  anti-ethnoccniric  gesture  made  though  is 
precisely  where  cthnooentrism  arises.  It  is  argued  that  the  spoken  word  is  prior  to  the 
written  and  thus  the  written  word  is  a violence.  It  follows  that  western  cultures  are 
violent  and  that  cultures  without  the  written  word  are  incapable  of  violence.  To  make  this 
clearer,  replace  the  written  word  with  meaning  ond  violence  with  imposition.  Thus,  to 
suggest  that  a culture  cannot  create  meaning  and  cannot  impose  this  meaning  Is  to 
appropriate  the  meaning  and  imposition  ns  a privilege  to  a particular  identity.  If  it  is 
accepted  that  language  cannot  escape  being  written  (giving  meaning)  and  that  all  writing  is 
violent  (imposing  via  interaction),  the  distinction  between  written  and  spoken  is  not 
pertinent,  but  lather  is  an  act  of  dominance.  In  this  project,  the  first  intent  is  to  expose  the 
self-referencing  chains  of  signincation  (employed  to  impose  porricular  positions  as  trulh) 
and  their  dependency  on  difference.  The  second  intent  is  to  locale  the  hidden  openings 
that  serve  to  disrupt  the  system  of  binary  opposites. 

The  dialectical  allegory  provides  a way  for  this  project  to  unfold.  Allegory  derives 
from  the  Lalm  word  allegoria  which  denotes  speaking  of  one  thing  under  the  guise  of 
another.  Allegory  refers  to  a story  with  a second  distinct  meaning  that  is  partially  hidden 
behind  its  visible  or  literal  meaning.  It  involves  a continuous  parallel  between  two  or  more 


27.  See  Jacques  Derrida,  OfGrammatoloev  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Universi^ 
Press,  1974). 
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levels  of  meaning  in  a sujty,  so  thal  iis  evenls  and  ideas  correspond  to  events  and  ideas 
CNiemal  lo  the  story 

This  stiidy,  hovs  ever,  wiil  employ  a reapproprialed  notion  of  allegory  that 
associates  allegory  with  dialecUcs.”  In  allegory,  one  discourse  represents  the  other  and 
invites  a double  reading  of  narrative  events.  In  this  way.  "|a]llegory  is  loom-Uke.  where 
the  thread  of  the  story  doubles  back  and  builds  on  a previous  loop."“  Dialectical- 
allegorical  narratives  constitute  a inlerlocking  rather  than  parallel  relationship.  In  this 
study,  the  myth  of  Narcissus  and  Echo  and  the  story  of  posicolonial  sub-nniionalism  in 
Zanzibar  will  create  inlerprelations  ofpolilioal  struggle  and  of  theorizing  politics  through 
their  interactions. 

The  Echo  and  Nareissus  myth  and  this  study  of  (sub)nationaJ  struggle  in  Zanzibar 
will  aliegoricaJIy  interact  by  reapproprialing  each  other  to  create  layers  of  meaning.  In  this 
notion  ofalicgoiy,  the  idea  of  a stable  knowledge  is  thrown  into  question  which  differs 
from  a conventional  treatment  of  allegory  which  insists  on  a Icmporai  priority 
According  to  Sommer,  dialectical-allegory  can  set  a dialectical  relallonship  in  motion  that 
will  construct  personal  and  public  discourses  "upon  each  other  in  a circle  without  enil'' 


2S.  Ethnography  in  pariicular  has  made  innovative  use  of  allegory.  See  James  CiiRbtd 
and  George  Marcus,  eds,  Wriiine  Culnire:  The  Poetics  and  Politics  of  Ethnoemohv 
{Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1 986). 

29.  Doris  Sommer, 'Allegory  and  Dialectics:  A March  Made  in  Romance."  boundary  2 
18,  no.  1(1990:  63. 


30.  "Allegory  and  Dialeciics,' 74. 
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unsiable.  Ibis  suidy  unfolds  allegorically  by  preseniing  how  suballem,  subnalional  sute, 

unfolding  of  polilles  and  in  theorizing  this  unfolding.  As  layered  reappropriaUons  they  pull 
each  oUicc  along  in  enduring  political  struggle.  Allegory  is  a useful  way  to  show  that  an 
episiemie  totality  cannot  exist  because  it  can  highlight  how  an  epistemic  position  which 
takes  for  granted  the  truth  of  knowledge  (based  on  binary  opposites)  unravels  as  another 


Nungwi  through  his  work ' 
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in  rach  town,  we  spoke,  initially,  with  the  sheha  (local  govemmcnl  leader)  and 
members  of  lie  shehia  (local  govcmmenl)  to  receive  permission  to  puisne  my  studies 
within  each  town.  Once  permission  was  granted,  they  assisted  us  in  gaining  a general 
sense  of  each  town  and  the  challenges  each  faces  (from  the  perspective  of  the  local 
governmental  structure).  We  continued  with  the  assistance  of  the  shehn  to  arrange 
meetings  with  leaders  of  community  based  organizations  (CBOs)  to  acquire  an 
underslanding  oflheir  work,  how  they  conceptualized  development  issues  and  problems, 
and  how  they  perceived  their  role  and  the  govcmmeni’s  role  within  each  comniimity.  We 
interviewed  six  representatives  of  CBOs  in  each  town.”  Finally,  we  spoke  randomly  with 
individuals  to  gain  a sense  of  the  same  issues,  in  addition  to,  resource  use  and  property 
issues,  identity  aflllialionsand  understandings,  and  finally  interpretnlions  of  politics  that 
span  across  the  various  differences  within  each  town — such  as,  gender,  age,  occupation, 
class,  family,  and  teiiitoriality.  Thirty  open-ended  interviews  were  conducted  within  each 
town  and  broken  evcoly  bto  groups  according  to  sex  and  CBO  membership.  However,  in 
some  towns  it  was  difficult  to  randomly  find  an  equal  number  of  CBO  members  and  non- 
members  with  whom  to  speak.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  split  the  town  population  along 
these  constructed  divides  as  it  docs  not  provide  true  representations  of  the  population  in 
terms  of  CBO  membership  in  the  town  or  the  proportion  of  men  to  women.  However,  the 


with  the  Sub-Corrunission  of  Natural  Resources  in  Pemba — had  not  worked  in  Msuka,  bul 
he  was  Pemban  which  was  more  important  than  maintaining  o consistency  with  a 
translator. 

33.  In  Msuka,  we  only  spoke  with  repcesentaiive  of  four  CBOs,  because  there  were  not 
six  functional  CBOs  within  the  town. 
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diflicullics  of  locating  CBO  members  in  Msuka,  lb:  example,  doeii  suggest  something 
about  the  role  of  CBOs  in  that  town  which  deserves  critical  attention.  Subsequent  to  the 
completion  of  individual  Interviews,  we  held  two  group  discussions  within  each 


compote  the  information  received  by  individuals  of  the  community  to  the  information 
received  by  the  collectivity,  in  an  effort  to  understand  if  community  pressures  altered  the 
giving  of  information.  The  discussion  ofpolitics  could  be  sensitive  in  Zanzibar, 
particularly  in  smaller  towns.  Thus,  I asked  only  one  question  which  could  be  accused  of 
being  directly  political.  1 remaioed  open  to  any  polilical  discussions  people  might  want  1b 

During  my  remaining  time  in  Zanzibar.  1 spoke  wilh  govemmem  offltrials  in 
various  agencies  and  at  various  levels,  and  a number  of  norngovemmental  organjzalions.  ) 
devoted  some  lime  to  silling  through  documents  at  the  Zanzibar  National  Amhives,  the 
Ministiy  of  Agriculliue,  Livestock  and  Natural  Resources,  the  Sub-commissions  of 
Forestry  in  Ungujaand  in  Pemba,  the  Commission  of  Land  and  Environment,  the 
Department  of  Statistics,  the  Library  of  the  Inslitule  ofMarine  Sciences,  the  NGO 
Resource  Centre  (Zanzibar)  and  the  Africans  Studies  Section  of  the  University  of  Dares 
Salaam  Library.  Newspapers  also  provided  a wealth  of  information  and  perspective  on  the 
political  tensions  in  Zanzibar.  Finally,  I was  involved  in  numerous  inlbrnial  discussions 


34.  Dividing  group  discussions  along  the  axis  of  sex  had  the  dual  purpose  of  respecting 
local  customs  and  creating  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  perspectives  of  men  and 
women.  In  Ihepresenccof  men,  women  often  speak  less,  if  at  all.  I wanted  to  be  able  to 
speak  with  women  without  the  present  of  gender  inhibitions. 


1 ^ The  group  discussions  were  held  to 
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with  people  rrom  a molliplicity  of  positions  within  Zanzibar  Town  and  Dar  as  Salaam. 
Such  conveisaiiun  indeed  educated  me  about  social,  political,  and  economic  life  in 
Zanzibar  and  perspeedves  on  Zanzibar. 

I must  make  two  notes  about  the  research  in  Zanzibar  First,  the  third  person 
singular  in  Swahili  does  not  distingui^  between  he,  she,  and  it.  It  would  be  uplifting  to 
think  that  such  an  absence  of  gender  in  language  translales  into  less  discrimination  or  acts 
of  domination  based  onsex.  However.  I am  skeptical.  As  dcgenderizalion  in  language 
can  be  interpreted  as  actually  a ma.scuIlnizalion,  I understand  such  degenderizallon  in 
accounts  of  Zanzibar's  past  and  present  to  suggest  the  same.  We  have  used  s/he,  he,  or 
she  where  we  have  interpreted  it  as  appioprinie  from  context.  Second,  the  use  of  slaiislies 
to  make  assertions  or  as  material  tonnalyze  is  barely  existcnl  in  this  study.  Two  problems 
m the  use  of  staiisdcs  in  Zanzibar  arise,  however,  that  are  worth  noting.  First,  statistical 
information  and  abstracts  are  often  produced  in  ways  that  make  stadstical  comparisons 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Secondly,  in  the  consideration  of  other  forms  of  information, 
statistical  accounts  can  seem  suspicious. 


In  Zanzibar  there  is  a long  tradition  of  pociry  and  speaking  in  metaphor.  Politics 
and  sexuality  are  most  olten  the  subjects.  At  present,  the  government  censors  as  blatantly 
as  through  the  banning  of  newspapers  and  the  dcslniction  of  homea.  Thus,  poelry  offers  a 
beauliful  release  of  fhistration  and  expression.  In  Swahili  newspapers,  poets  offer  their 
melaphoric  commentaries  lo  readers,  ending  them  with  a challenge  lorc^nd  by 
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coniinuirgihepocm.  Like  poMlics,  rarely  docs  npoem  really  end.  Myaiicniptto 
combine  a ro-inlerpretalion  ofNareissos  and  Echo  with  an  inietiiretniian  of  (sub)iuUional 
politics  is  a modest  amateur's  acceptance  of  the  challenge  to  contemplate  the  political  in 
the  tradition  of  Zanzibar.  While  the  myth  of  Echo  and  Narcissus  is  a cultural  product  of 
the  ancient  Western  tradition,  the  tragic  form  is  not  foreign  within  the  Swahili  culture.” 
1lie  framing  of  the  above  issues  will  begin  with  the  introduction  of  nationalism. 
The  popular  interpretation  of  nationalism  as  that  unrelenting  political  disease  will  be 
introduced  with  the  words  of  Freud  who  made  the  conitection  between  nationalism  aitd 
narcissism.  Nationalism  re-surfaced  as  an  heightened  poUlicol  concern  on  the  international 
agenda,  subsequent  to  the  crumbling  of  communist  and  socialist  experimeats. 
Consequently,  a resurgence  of  natioaal  claims  in  sub-national  places  has  occurred  with  a 
new  found  success,  as  scif-detctmmalion  has  received  the  status  of  a legitimized  human 
right  by  the  international  community.  Thus,  this  study  begins  with  the  acknowledgement 
of  the  anxious  global  concern  with  nationalism,  despite  the  global  legitimation  of  the 
nation's  right  to  sovereignty,  Freud's  use  of  narcissism  to  comment  on  the  nation,  struck 
mens  an  inleiestingncxi  turn,  because  I found  it  curious  that  Freud  forgot  to  mention 


35,  Sayid  Abdullah — an  eighteenth  century  Swahili  poet — provided  social  commentary 
on  Che  injustices  and  demise  of  the  Swahili  city-states  in  his  poem  Al-lnkishafi  fThe  Soul's 
Awakening).  Abdullah  highlighted  hubris  as  the  tragic  flaw  which  brought  about  the  fall 
of  the  wealthy  ruling  class  along  the  Swahili  coast. 

3d.  Freud  introduces  the  nation-narcissism  complex  and  in  this  study  signifies  Weslem 
intellectual  neglect  of  multiple  episiemic  positions,  intentional  or  unintentional. 
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that  lemaiju  on  the  verge  of  contemplating  the  nationol. 

Less  than  a century  ago,  Sigmund  Freud  chnmcteriied  nationalistic  conflict  as  "the 
narcissism  of  minor  diflercnces."  In  this  phrase,  Freud  reflected  and  repelled  the  oge  of 
Empire  and  the  Nation-state — projects  that  entailed  ereating  a legitimate  link  between 
identity,  Icniiory,  and  control.  Today,  in  some  urays,  it  seems  as  if  little  has  changed. 
Actoss  the  globe,  sub-national  sentiments  boil  into  conflicts  in  which  people  ate  prepared 
to  spill  blood  in  the  name  ofself-deicnnination.  Today,  journalists,  academics,  and 
politicians  alike  often  view  ethnicity  as  the  particular  plague  spreading  death,  chaos  and 
desttuclion  uncontrollably.  However,  flip  the  coin  of  ethnicity  and  nalionalisra  over  and  il 
has  a picture  of  an  antidote  for  past  imperialistic  and  oppressive  ills. 

For  Freud,  naicissism  and  aggressiveness  are  inexirieably  linked.  His  iittroduciloo 
of  the  concept  of  narcissism  located  libido  originally  within  the  ego.  Within  society, 
individuals  can  make  idcnliflcaiions  as  members  within  a community,  provided  they  are 
governed  by  relations  of  friendship  and  restriclions  are  ploced  on  Ihc  libido.  According  lo 
Freud,  sociely  has  evolved  in  this  way  because  men  are  not  gentle  but  aggressive  beings. 
Thus,  others  are  undemtood  as  means  through  which  lo  satisfy  their  aggressiveness,  for 
example,  in  forms  as  exploitation  for  work  without  compensalion  or  for  sex  wilhout 
consent,  to  expropriate  possessions,  lo  humiliate  and  to  kill.^*  According  lo  Freud, 

38.  Siemund  Freud.  Civilizations  and  Its  Disconlenls  (New  York:  Norton- 19611. 60. 
Freud  has  commented  on  private  properly  within  the  analytical  context  of  narcissism.  He 
explains  that  the  insiitulion  of  private  property  does  not  corrupt  the  individual,  thua  the 
abolition  of  private  property  does  not  eradicate  aggression  from  the  human  condition.  In 
conirast,  by  abolishing  private  properly  the  human  oggression  is  denied  an  instrument 
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cultural  groups  channel  ihe  insiincl  of  aggression  through  permitting  hostili^  towards 
inlrudcra  or  outsiders,  it  ia  possible  to  bind  together  a significant  number  of  people  in  love 
(to  create  stability),  provided  there  remains  other  people  to  bear  the  manifestations  of 
aggression.”  Freud  elaborates  that  communities  with  adjoining  territories  and/or  are 
related  in  other  ways  are  particularly  suited  to  engage  in  constant  conflict  and  mockery. 


between  members  of  the  community  is  made  easier." 

However,  precisely  because  the  rhetoric  of  cultural  identities  can  invoke  fear, 
hatred,  tolerance,  and  appreciation,  the  "narcissism  of  minor  differences"  is  loo  tiatrow- 
tnlnded  to  guide  a curiosity  about  the  mulddimensionaliiy  of  identity.  Because  identities 
can  produce  strategics  of  domination  and  resistance  which  alter  the  direction  life  takes,  the 
narcissism  of  minor  difTetences  is  too  dismissive  and  Impertinent  to  conuder  the 
seriousness  of  the  implications  of  Identity  struggles.  I suggest  including  a consideration  of 
the  implied  opposite  of  narcissism— modesty — which  Freud  conveniently  attempted  to 
forget.  Within  the  political  realm,  modesty  is  oflen  perceived  a.s  submissiveness. 

Modesty  depicts  the  quatilics  of  being  aware  of  one's  limitations,  of  avoiding 
pretension  or  display,  of  being  restrained  and  reasonable,  it  also  can  mean  a state  of 

through  which  to  act  out  this  instinct.  The  abolition  of  private  property  does  not  alter  the 
differences  in  power  and  influence  that  ore  abused  by  aggression.  In  denied  this  channel, 
the  aggressive  instinct  will  pursue  other  outlets  (see  pp.  70-71). 

39.  ibid.,  72. 

40.  ibid. 
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being  limited,  bill  nol  negligible.  Modes®’  fotind  ils  way  inlo  ancienl  Greek  wrilings 
through  Ihc  concern  for  hubris — alwoys  a problematic  trail.  Submissiveitess  signifies  the 
foilowing  inclinalions:  to  allow  oneself  to  be  subjected  to  some  kind  of  influence,  to  defer 
to  anothci^s  opinion  or  decision,  or  to  be  unresislantly  or  humbly  obedient.  However, 
then  is  also  a transitive  side  of  submissiveness  in  which  inclinalions  include:  to  yield  to  the 
power  of  another  (used  rcflcsivcly),  to  slate  with  deference,  to  suggest  Modesty  signifies 
Ihc  acknowledgment  of  limitations,  but  this  does  nol  preclude  the  possibility  of  resistance 
or  struggle.  Submissiveness  not  only  allows  for  the  possibili®  of  imperfect  obedience,  but 
implies  the  presence  of  straggle.  Thus,  it  does  not  lit  neatly  inlo  the  position  of  the 
opposite  of  narcissisms.  Perhaps,  if  Freud  hod  not  allowed  Narcissus  to  consume  his 
attention,  he  would  have  seen  the  significance  of  Echo,  as  Spivak  has  raeticulously 
graphed.*’  Echo  could  embody  this  modes®  (perceived  as  submissiveness)  of  which  1 


The  Myth  of  Echo  and  Narcissus 

Narcissus  was  the  product  of  a rape."  A nymph  by  the  name  of  Liriope  was 
violently  taken  in  the  waves  ofCephisos.  When  Liriope  consulted  an  augur  on  the  future 
other  beautiful  son,  she  was  told,  for  Narcissus  to  live  to  an  old  age,  he  must  not  gel  to 


41.  See  Gayatri  Chakravor®  Spivak,  "Echo”  in  Donna  Land®  and  Gerald  MacLean, 


42.  The  following  account  ofNarcUsus  and  Echo  is  taken  from  Ovid,  Metamorphoses 
I-IV,  trans.  by  D.  E Hill  (London:  Aris  and  Phillips  Bolcha^-Carducci,  1985),  III,  107- 
115. 


know  himself.  Manj  men  and  girls  desired  Narcissus— the  CeptuMan— but  none  affected 
Kin  due  to  his  pride.  A talkative  nym;*— who  had  neither  learnt  to  keep  silent  for  a 
speaker,  nor  to  speak  for  herself— noticed  Nareissus  in  the  forest.  She  was  the  sound- 
repeating  Echo.  Echo  was  still  a body  and  not  merely  a voice,  when  she  first  saw 
Narcissus.  However,  she  could  only  repeal  the  very  last  words  out  of  many.  Juno  had 
punished  the  nymph  because  in  her  attempt  to  colch  Jupiter  frolicking  with  the  many 
nymphs,  Echo  would  intentionally  engage  her  in  endless  conveisalion  until  the  nymphs 
couldcscapc.  Echo  fell  in  love  upon  seeing  Narcissus  in  the  forest.  As  she  followed  him, 
she  oflen  wanted  to  approach  him  with  luring  words  and  admiration,  but  her  condilion 
prevented  it  Thus,  she  prepared  herself  and  wailed  for  words  from  him  that  she  could 
send  back  as  her  words.  When  Narcissus  asked,  "Is  there  anybody  here?"  Echo  replied, 
■Here."  Surprised  he  shouted,  "Come"  and  she  colled  him.  He  asked,  "Why  do  you  flee 
from  me?"  and  received  the  words  as  he  had  spoken.  He  peraisted,  deceived  by  the 
answering  voice.  Narcissus  beckoned,  "Hcic,  let  us  come  together."  Echo  replied,  "let  us 
come  together."  She  helped  herwords  by  approaching  and  embracing  him.  Narcissus 
fled,  demanding,  "Hands  off,  dn  not  embrace  me."  He  continued,  "I  would  die  before  I 
would  offer  myself  to  you."  Echo  only  relumed  the  words,  "1  would  offer  myself  to  you." 
Shamed,  Echo  hid  in  the  forest  and  lived  in  lonely  coves.  Yet  her  love  endured  and  grew 
with  the  pain  of  rejection.  Her  cares  prevented  sleep  and  consumed  bar  body  until  only 
her  bones  and  voice  remained.  Her  bones  assumed  the  appearance  of  stone.  Only  her 
voice  remained — a living  voice,  never  seen  but  always  heard. 
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disdiuiied  raised  his  hands  and  shouted,  "So  may  he  loo  love,  so  may  he  not  gain  what  he 
has  loved,"  One  day  when  Nareissus  tired  of  hunling,  he  rested  by  a spring  to  which  be 
was  lured  by  its  beauty.  As  be  attempted  to  relieve  his  thirst,  he  gazed  upon  his  reneclion. 
Another  thirst  grew  within  him.  He  loved  ahope  without  abody.  He  was  deceived  by  the 
reflection  of  the  water-  Narcissus  wasoverwhelmed  by  himself.  Ovid  interrupts  the  story 
at  this  point  to  ask  Narcissus.  "Naive  one,  why  do  you  vainly  clasp  at  fleeting  images?" 

He  continues,  "what  you  are  looking  at  is. . . a reflected  image. . . it  has  nothing  of  its 
own."  Frustrated  Nareissus  laments,  "Alas,  oh  woods,  is  there  anyone  who  has  loved 
more  painfully?.  ..lam  delighted  by  what  I see,  but  what  1 see  and  what  delights  roe  I 
cannot  find. . . Why  do  you  deceive  me?. . . There  is  some  sort  of  hope  you  offer  me  with 
your  friendly  look. ...  [AJs  far  us  I can  guess  from  the  movements  of  your  beautiful 
mouth,  you  answer  me  with  words  that  do  not  reach  my  cars."  Narcissus  wasted  away, 
pining  for  the  love  he  could  not  have  and  content  to  die  if  he  could  not  have  whni  he 
desired.  Echo  resounded  Wall  that  grieved  as  they  prepared  a pyre.  However,  the  body 
of  Narcissus  could  not  be  found,  instead  a newer— pretty  but  soulless— grew  in  its  place. 

An  Inietpretaiive  Comment  tin  Nareissus  and  Echo 

Each  character  has  implications  in  terms  of  the  issues  of  Identity  and  materiality. 
However,  my  use  and  interpretation  of  the  myth  are  noi  offered  as  an  explanation  of 
national  or  ethnic  connici;  rather  they  form  a place  from  which  to  begin  a questioning  of 
current  perceptions  and  uses  of  these  identities  in  relation  to  their  material  conditions. 
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Narcissus'  exlreme  self-love  which  cannol  be  realized  leads  him  to  feol  this  is  the  cnielest 

ofotlstences.  He  decides  he  would  ralher  die  than  not  hove  what  he  desires.  Narcissism 

is  commonly  understood  as  an  arrogance  that  is  self-destructive.  Narcissus'  self-love  and 
self-deslruclion  capture  the  dualism  in  the  idea  of  the  nation.  On  the  one  hand.  Narcissus 
encapsulates  the  belief  that  the  nation  and  ethnos  are  meaningful  and  self-legilimaied 
communiUes  which  should  be  understood  as  legitimate  sovereignties,  litis  has  been  the 
case  since  the  rise  of  European  nation-state  building.  Nationalism  gained  new  life  dunng 
the  independence  movements  in  former  colonies.  On  the  other  hand.  Narcissus  tellecls  a 
belief  that  ethnic  and  national  tendencies  lead  to  self-destruction  and  loss  of  everything, 
without  any  enduring  resolution.  The  conicmporsiy  imperialistic  position  on  the  matter  of 
nationalism  is  to  uphold  Ute  legiUmacy  of  sclMeleiminaiion.  while  castigating  naUonal 
contesuilion  that  from  the  imperial  view  gcncmics  disoriminalion,  exclusions,  cooflict,  and 
violence.  1,  however,  would  like  to  highlight  (without  being  inlemionally  dismissive)  that 
affinities  to  particular  identities  can  have  consinietive  iraplicaiions,  while  also  being  limited 
or  even  destructive.  Echo  offers  the  possibility  of  a re-inteipretadon  that  la  not  completely 
self-destructive. 

Implicit  even  in  Freud's  notion  of  Narcissus  is  something  outside  of  Narcissus. 
Narcissus  knows  himself  as  distinct  from  others.  Even  in  Freud's  notion  of  “narcissism  of 
minor  differences"  there  is  something  outside  of  the  community  which  the  community  uses 
as  a reference  point  for  itself.  The  insolence  of  Freud's  position  occurs  at  the  moment  that 
any  point  of  reference  (other  than  the  selQ  is  assumed  to  the  point  of  neglect  and 
conveniently  forgotten.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  other  out«de  of  the  self  is 


■indeittaod  and  ne=d  nol  be  acknowledged  nor  discussed  because  il  is  self-knowledge  that 
is  celebrated.  The  tragedy  of  self-destruction  as  a consequence  of  the  limits  of  self- 
knowledge  receives  priority  and  notoriety  over  the  interactions  and  differences  which 
created  any  possibility  of  a -self-knowledge."  This  focus,  present  in  Freud,  reiidcn  Echo 
insignificant,  even  meaningless 

Reinterpreting  Narcissus  with  Echo  works  against  this  type  of  forgetting.  It  nuisl 
be  remembered  that  Narcissus  not  oniy  had  many  encounters  with  men  and  nymphs  whose 
feciings  of  adoration  he  spumed,  he  was  encountered  by  Echo.  Echo  confused  and 
seduced  him  with  her  repeating  words,  if  oniy  momentarily.  Oniy  when  Echo  embraced 
Narcissus  did  he  remember  himself.  In  the  pcipelital  remembering  of  himself.  Narcissus 
lost  himself  in  the  love  of  his  own  reflection.  While  afrected  by  Narcissus,  Echo  remained 
as  he  wasted  away  b unfulfilled  self-pining,  Narcissus  assumed  the  form  of  a flower— a 
material  monument  to  the  self.  Echo,  however,  remains  as  a sound  that  carries  intent 
which  remains  ouuide  the  words  she  receives,  while  she  surfaces  as  the  illusion  of  bebg 
partially  of  a self— a pan  that  seems  to  hove  escaped.  Echo  signifies  the  desire  to  offer  or 
present  oneself,  but  to  be  different,  while  regarding  other  opinions,  ideas,  and  wishes  even 
to  the  point  of  allowbg  them  more  importance  because  of  her  acknowledged  constraints. 
This  gesture  with  intent  is  not  to  "echo"  resistance  or  compliance  perfectly  in  the  way 
demanded  or  assumed-  As  Spivak  contends.  Echo  is  not  the  other  of  Narcissus,  but 
outside  the  space  of  narcissistic  otherness  Echo  offers  the  possibility  of  difference— not 
self,  nor  other.  To  compliment  her  possibility  of  difference,  Echo  lets  go  of  materiality. 
Whereas.  Narcissus  loses  himself  over  his  materiality  and  becomes  a material  monumeiu  to 
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loss;  Echo  had  inalcrialily.  bui  she  endures  only  in  her  echoing.  Echo  signifies  an  inlenl 
which,  because  of  past  dominating  and  spurning  acts,  cannot  have  fixed  materiality  that 
gives  identity.  However,  she  is  not  lacking  in  identity.  It  ebbs  and  flows  with  her  intent  to 
repeal  what  comes  her  way  and  what  she  hears. 

The  transformed  Narcissus  flower  and  Echo  without  body  can  be  appropnaied  to 
consider  the  connection  between  niatetialily  and  identity  in  more  concrete  forms.  Self-rule 
is  at  issue  in  the  construction  of  the  nation-state,  not  only  in  tenns  of  the  power  to  self- 
define  for  people,  but  in  tetms  of  the  materials  people  use  (in  production)  and  give 
mcanbg  or  purpose.  Material  and  idenUty  are  split  and  then  discriminately  joined  in 
support  of  the  naUon-state.  The  materials  of  the  national  leiriloty  belong  to  those  of  the 


materials  that  compose  national  terrain.  Like  Narcissus  who  acknowledges  life  is  not 
worth  living  without  self-fullillmenl  through  his  own  material  being,  the  nation 
understands  its  existence  to  depend  on  its  fulfillment  through  its  own  (or  owned)  material 
context.  Out  of  the  malerial/idemily  complex  surfaces  a dichotomy  between  materiality 
and  idenUty  in  which  materiality  is  to  be  privileged  and  all  other  identities  subordinate. 
However,  posl-coloniality  has  challenged  this  matcrialilyfidentity  split  in  apereislenl  and 
resounding  way.  The  very  creation  of  this  materiality  as  a nationality  remains  contested  to 
the  point  of  disrupting  and  reappropriating  the  very  structures  and  suulegies  meant  to 
establish  the  nation  as  stable  and  secure.  Like  Echo,  posicolonial  contexts  have  generated 


iniemiona!  identilies  ihat  are  consiniined  and  submil  loams  ofdomiiiatior,  but 
nevenhclMS  do  nol  perremly  echo  the  demands  of  the  nalion  nor  Ihc  naUon-stale.  People 
lake  up  a mullipltdly  of  identilics(in  enclusivc,  overlapping,  and  even  seemingly 
contradicling  ways)  in  ihc  snuggle  lo  pumue  how  ihey  warn  lo  underslond  such  issues  as 
use  and  access  lo  land  and  nalural  resources  (malerial  eondiilons).  like  Narcissus,  they 
may  pine  for  a maleriality,  and  like  Echo,  they  may  nol.  But  it  is  the  act  of  ediomg  ihai  is 
most  frusuaiing  lo  hegemonic  atiempls  lo  delermine  the  national. 

In  subsequent  chapters  of  analysis,  passages  from  Dali's  poem  and  Spivak's  cntical 
essay  will  be  placed  into  the  icxt  lo  interact  with  specific  discussions  of  struggles  in  ihe 
(sub)nalional  conlexi.  Dali’s  poem  can  be  used  for  the  differenl  aspects  of  narcissism  as 
ihe  masculine,  the  community,  and  the  (sub)nalion.  Rcmembenng  Echo  would  change  the 
way  to  mad  Dali  and  (sub)catioiial  polilics.  In  Spivak's  reading  of  Ovid's  lale  of 
Narcissus,  she  details  how  Ihe  tale  is  one  of  "Ihe  aporia  between  self-knowledge  and 
knowledge  for  others"  as  she  engages  other  Uealmenls  of  Narcissus.  Spivak  profoundly 
reveals  that  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Liriopes'  womb  has  a history  and  in  doing  so  she 
denies  Freud  his  articulation  of  the  woman’s  womb  as  a mere  vacant  space  ftom  wUch  the 
child  leaves.  Narcissus  is  violently  seminoled  in  Liriopes’  womb  through  rape  by  Cephisus. 
As  Spivak  assens,  it  is  '’demidivinc  violence  os  sexual  violence  that  does  nol  offend  the 
political  economy  of  the  gods."  Spivak  also  draws  out  the  derails  of  a masculine/feminine 
asymmetry  in  Ovid's  lale.  In  another  tale,  while  Juno  punished  Tiresais  (the  oracle)  with 
blindness,  Jupiter  compensates  with  raysdeism.  However,  Jupiter  does  nol  compensate 
Echo  for  her  loyalty  in  the  forest,  once  Juno  takes  away  her  own  speech.  Using  this 
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asymmetry  between  lie  two  myths,  Spivak  considers  theoretical  elaborations  of  narcissism 
and  the  mysterious  absence  of  Echo.  Spivak's  issues  of  asymmetry  and  seif-knowiedge 
wiii  surface  in  the  chapters  of  this  study. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Echo  is  not  meant  to  perfectly  lepieseot  the  feminine,  and 
Narcissus  the  masculine.  While  Echo  be  feminiiM  in  Ovid's  myth,  she  is  consulted 
here  as  a tbeoretical  place  outside  of  masculine  naicisaism  to  reinterpret  sub-national 
politics.  I felt  the  use  ofEcho  could  perform  in  two  ways.  Fiist,  Echo  could  offer  a way 
to  create  a theoretical  (or  ^tstrsct)  subaltern  position  from  which  to  re-think  struggle  and 
consider  struggle.  Secoud,  io  the  process  of  thinking  about  struggle  through  Echo,  a way 
to  re-iolerpiet  the  position  from  which  the  social  is  analyzed  and  from  whidi  abstractions 
are  created  arises.  Subaltemspacesarenotonlytherelobeanalyzed.  They  can  (each, 
inform,  and  theorize.  Finally,  1 fell  that  Echo  was  a useful  metaphorical  tool  because  1 am 
not  writing  from  a subaltern  position.  1 am  trying  to  learn  from  subaltern  spnets.  Like 
Echo,  by  iisteoiog  1 can  echo  what  i hear,  but  h wiii  always  be  imperfect  as  it  still  has  my 
Imentions  bdiind  it'’  Echo  allows  this  acknowledgment  to  be  part  of  the  process  of 


An  Overview  of  the  Chanim 

This  study  highlights  the  significance  of  the  role  of  identities  in  the  dynamic 
struggle  between  local,  sub-state,  and  extra-state  initiatives  to  menage  and  distribute 


43.  For  a nuanced  discussioo  of  the  possibilities  of  subaitern  positions  see  Cayatri 
Cary  Nelson  and  L.  Grossberg  (Uibana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1988). 
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fesouiws.  Concepa  from  Oie  Ancient  Greek  tragic  foim  will  structure  the  chapters  of  this 
study  to  honor  my  commiuneni  to  present  a political  analysis  in  a more  liletaiy  way.  I 
think  the  tragedy  is  well  suited  for  political  commentary,  and  is  not  out  of  place  in 
Zansdbari  culture.  The  tragedy  is  the  imitation  of  an  action  that  is  serious  and  complete,  in 
which  a catharsis  is  achieved  through  incidenis  arouang  pity  and  iciror."  The  protagonist 
is  oBen  led  into  a fatal  calamity  through  an  ciror  made  by  the  ptoiagomst,  or  due  to  a 
tragic  Baw  which  often  takes  the  foim  of  hubris  (excessive  pride  leading  to  nemesis)." 

The  tragic  effect  depends  on  our  awareness  of  admirable  qualities  in  the  protagonist, 
which  are  wasted  in  the  fated  disaster.  However,  this  tragedy  will  be  more  reflexive  due 
to  the  remembering  of  Echo.  The  sub-nation  of  Zanzibar,  like  Echo,  ceriainly  does  nol 
self-destruct,  as  there  is  no  clear  protagonist. 

The  following  chapler  tilled.  ’Chorus  of  Property,  Citizenship,  and  Hegemony,’ 
more  specifically  conceptualizes  material  conditions  and  idcnlity  struggle  in  terms  of 
property,  citizen,  and  hegemony  for  the  conlext  of  the  nadonal  project.  The  chapler  will 
trace  these  theoretical  concepts  to  reveal  their  intimate  relations  and  the  conceptual 
troubles  that  arise.  For  each  concept,  I will  offer  a focused  genealogy  by  following  a 
particular  logical  development  in  usage  of  the  word.  The  criticisms  and  problems  thal 
sur^cin  the  process  will  weave  the  three  concepts  together.  Finally,  Echo  and  Narcissus 
will  be  linked  to  the  notions  of  property  and  citizen. 

44.  Such  type  ofplays  are  commonly  performed  on  television  to  address  serious  social 
issues  in  Zanzibar  and  Tanzania. 

45.  In  the  case  of  the  tragedy  as  interpreted  by  Aristotle  in  Poetics,  an  error  in  action 
made  by  the  protagonist  could  be  brought  about  by  misjudgement  or  ignorance. 
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Chapter  Three  liUed,  "Epie:  Eraclng  History  in  Zanaibar."  wll  provide  a numeed 
history  of  Zanzibar  that  considers  the  muiiipic  irterpretations  of  Zanzibar  as  pan  of  the 
city-states  of  the  Swahili  Coast,  as  a sultanate  and  coiony.  and  as  a nation  turned  sub- 
nation in  the  post-colonial  context.  The  osniendine  inieipretations  will  circulate  around 
the  issues  of  race  and  land,  while  it  is  highlighted  how  gender  and  rural  coral  rag  identities 


the  four  coral  rag  towns  which  constitute  the  four  case  studies  are  introduced.  A 
discussion  on  the  issues  of  land,  sea,  and  their  natural  resources  as  they  are  relevant  to  the 
four  rural  town  opens  this  chapter.  It  includes  the  consideration  of  tourism,  agnculiure, 
and  fishing  in  Zanzibar  as  the  economic  activities  putting  to  use  and  creating  conicsialion 
over  the  resources.  Finally,  1 provide  a descriptive  account  of  each  of  the  four 
towns — Fumba,  Paje.  Nungwi.  and  Msuka. 

The  two  chapters  proceeding  the  discussion  of  the  four  coral  towns  will  depict 
howlhe  abslracl  ideas  of  property,  citizenship,  and  hegemony  pertain  to  and  are 
appropriated  by  life  in  Zanzibar.  The  accounts  of  the  four  communities'  experiences 
portray  intricate  multiplicities  of  perceptions,  intentions,  and  desires  constructed  by 
various  members  of  the  community,  other  groups  defined  as  emeraal  to  the  communis, 
local  government  officials.  NOOs,  and  the  state  through  interviews,  stories,  newspaper 
commentaries,  and  government  and  NGO  documents.  Chapter  Five  titled,  "Eponymous 
Epitasis,  Defining  the  Teriitorialily  of  Nationality deals  with  the  struggles  over  land  and 
natural  rcsouices,  as  struggles  within  the  community  and  between  communilics,  to 


illufctrale  IhaT  the  community  in  not  homogeneous  nor  should  it  be  romanticized.  It 
features  issues  of  territorial  identity  and  gender  as  it  illuslrales  bow  the  notions  of  citizen 
and  property  are  contested  and  manipulated  within  the  conununity  as  attempts  are  made  at 
the  subaltern  level  to  include  and  enclude.  Finally,  it  also  intimates  the  difliculties  of 


factors  and  agents  who  are  consider  outside  of  the  community.  It  illustrates  that  subaltern 
positions  use  national  (or  governmental)  and  their  own  notions  of  citizen  and  property 
with  vaiying  results  which  can  be  thought  of  as  echoing  and  naicissislic  siralegies.  71111$. 
national  development  is  not  a simple  matter  of  stale  versus  society  (as  is  oDen  argued  in 
African  studies),  but  an  issue  of  people  ouempttng  to  coexist  and  negotiate  with  both  a 
national  agenda  or  pmjeci  and  differing  local  inierprelatlotis. 

Chapter  Six  entitled,  "Climax  by  Interpolation:  Whose  Nation  under  ElaboraliaD?’ 
features  the  position  of  the  substale  and  exirastale  agents  in  subaltern  struggles.  While 
most  oben  studies  articulate  state  projects  either  as  failures  because  they  fail  to 
incorporate  their  society  or  as  failures  because  they  subordinate  and  repress  their  society, 
this  chapter  will  consider  the  complexities  of  attempted  nation-building  where  indeed  slate 
projects  come  into  struggle  with  local  groups.  However,  the  struggle  is  at  limes  to  co- 
exist and  not  to  destroy,  capture,  or  undermme.  The  chapter  considers  the  political 
tension  generated  by  the  1995  muldparly  elections  between  CUF  and  CCM  and  how 
political  party  conflict  seeps  into  local  commiinilics  in  their  struggles  overland  and 
resources.  It  continues  with  a examination  of  how  sub-nalionaJ  struggles  ensue  between 
the  sub-state  and  citizens  (in  rural  towns).  The  chapter  is  also  iiUended  to  reveal  the 


complexity  and  conliision  suirounding  the  sub-rational  context.  Thus,  the  chapter 
considers  how  donor  countries,  extra-state  institutions.  NGOs.  CBOs,  and  the  global 
ecorvomy  also  feature  in  the  struggle  to  define  the  sub-ration,  f contend  that  because 
many  actors  ace  involved  (local  citizens,  subslate  institutions,  NGOs,  international 
financial  institutions,  and  donor  countries),  attempts  to  negotiate  what  one  intends  are 
complex  and  involves  multiple  combinations  of  echoing  and  narcissistic  struggles.  Like 
the  subaltem  citizen,  the  subaltern  state  can  echo  the  demands  of  the  international 
community  but  it  does  not  do  so  without  its  own  intentions.  This  chapter  suggests  that 
when  narcissistic  positions  are  taken,  the  struggles  appear  more  frustrated  than  where 
echoing  positions  are  taken.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  echoing  is  not  frustrating,  but 
rather  by  not  completely  (or  perfectly)  fitting  into  the  terms  of  struggle,  one  can  express 
intent  and  continue  to  endure — be  it  at  the  level  of  the  focal  citizen  or  the  sub-national 

The  concluding  chapter  opens  with  an  account  of  the  sudden  incomplete  resolution 
of  the  political  tension  between  the  two  political  parties,  how  citizens  view  the  resolution, 
and  whot  it  means  fttr  (sub)national  struggle  in  Zanzibar,  it  concludes  with  some  remarks 
on  the  contribution  made  by  framing  the  analysis  of  struggles  to  interact  wlh  an 
allegorical  myth  to  the  study  of  politics  and  development 


CHAPTER  2 

CHORUS  OF  PROPERTY.  CITIZENSHIP,  AND  HEGEMONY 
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provides  a place  from  which  to  begin  considering  the  complertities  of  identity  and  resource 
ciaims  (including  distribulicm  and  management).  This  questioning  wiil  iead  to  a discussion 
of  the  Ihcoreticai  concepts  of  citizen,  propeny,  and  hegemony  that  will  highlight  how 
these  three  coneepls  can  be  thought  of  as  contested  arenas,  rather  than  as  strictly  deflned 
in  terms  of  the  nation,  the  stole,  and  ethnicity. 

These  old  narratives  may  have  a spell-binding  quality  over  the  Western  academy, 
especially  in  the  study  of  Africa.*  The  problem  of  conceptualizing  poslcolonial  politics  in 
terms  ofeihnicity  (as  primordial,  instrumental,  or  consuucuul)  has  received  little  critical 
icfleelion  in  eurocenlrically  dellned  circles  which  often  assume  ethnicity  as  an 
unconicsiable  reality  plaguing  places  with  ethnic  understandings  of  life.  Berman  succinctly 
articulates  the  still  predominant  understanding  of  ethnicity  in  the  study  of  Africa  as  an 
identity  continuously  reinvented  (though  always  rooted  m the  past)  and  deployed  to 
deftne,  control,  and  struggle  over  political  and  economic  resources.  According  to 
Berman,  both  colonial  intrusions  arid  Aftican  responses  (in  the  form  of  moral  ethnicity  and 
poUtical  tribalism)  have  generated  an  unique  link  between  bureaucratic  authoritarianism, 
patronage,  and  ethnic  competition  which  endures  across  the  colonial  and  poslcolonial 
Inivdscapes,  shaping  slate-society  relations  and  a 'politics  of  the  belly.'  The  complex 
dynamics  produce  an  "uncivil  nationalism"  that  undermmesthc  legitimacy  of  the  stale, 
obstructs  the  possibility  of  broader  national  identities,  and  determines  the  prospects  for 


2.  Richard  Werbner,  "Multiple  Identities,  Plural  Arenas,"  in  Poslcolonial  Identities  in 
Africa,  ed.  by  Richard  Werbner  and  Terence  Ranger  (London:  Zed  Books.  1996),  1-25. 


democralaadon.^  However,  ethnic  identities  present  s traction  of  the  various  identities 
mobiliaed  in  posicolonial  politics  ofcveiyday  life;  an  acknowledgement  which  prompts  i 
major  challenge  to  contemporary  poUlical/social  analysis.'  As  Achilte  Mbembe  asserts, 


the  postcolony  is  made  up  not  of  one  single  ’public  space'  but  of  several, 
each  having  its  own  separate  logic  yet  nonetheless  liable  to  be  entangled 
with  other  logics  when  operating  in  certain  specific  contexts:  hence  the 
posi'Colartial  'subject'  has  had  to  learn  to  bargain  in  this  conceptual  market 

place [Sjubjeclsin  the  postcolony  hove  also  had. . . to  manage  not  just 

a single  identity  for  themselves  but  several,  which  ore  flexible  enough  for 
them  to  negotiate  as  and  when  required.* 


Mbembe  offers  a way  of  considering  localized  struggles  within  the  malm  of  the 
postcolonial-slate  in  which  multiple  social  identities  are  not  understood  as  undermining 
stale  legitimacy  nor  as  an  obstruction  to  "modemizalion"  in  its  multiple  spheres.  Rather, 
they  consbtulc  part  of  the  political  process. 

There  is  a spate  oflileralure  which  focuses  more  specifically  on  the  relationship 
between  the  ntuitiple  constructions  of  social  identities  and  the  attempts  to  control  the 
objectives  of  "development."  Theorists  writings  in  this  vein  highlight  the  significance  of 
multiple  meanings  and  uses  of  identities  as  a form  of  power  to  influence  the  character  of 
development  agcrtcics  and  practices.*  While  this  literature  innovatively  reevaluates 


3.  Bruce  Berman,  "Ethnicity.  Patronage  and  the  African  Stale:  The  Politics  of  Uncivil 
NaUonalism,"  African  Affairs  97(1998):  309. 

4.  See  "Multiple  Identities,  Plural  Arenas." 

5.  Achillc  Mbembe,  "Provisional  Notes  on  the  Poslcolonv. " Africa  67.  no  1(1992):  4-5. 


6.  Foresamplesee  Arturo  Escobar.  "Power  and  Visibility:  Development  and  the 
Invention  and  Management  of  the  Third  World."  Cultural  Amhmpnlnpv  3,  no.  4(19gg): 


owledge  aboui  ihe  Third  World,  il  is  noi  ci 


ivelopment  process.  ReccrUmien 


developmeni  and  crearc  a viable  civil  society.  In  Ibis  vein,  ethnic  id 
people  by  providing  a basis  for  pursuing  slralcgies  to  achieve  object 

pcogranis  and  representations  in  this  struggle.'  Within  this  general  I 


423-443;  Gustavo  Esieva,  'Regenerating  People's  Space."  Aliemative.s  1 2.  no. I( 1 983): 
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7.  Thomas  Hylland  Eriksen,  "Nationalism,  Mauritian  Style:  Cultural  Unity  and  Ethnic 
Diversiw."  Comotrotive  Study  of  Society  and  History  34.  no.JlJulv  1994);  549-574; 
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importaiiCT  of  idetiiily  and  power,  the  ways  in  which  people  define  and  deploy  multiple 
identities  in  varying  struggles  (e.g.  over  land,  natural  resources,  nation,  political 
participation)  illustrate  in  this  work  how  considering  the  place  from  which  struggles  arise 
maticis  to  understanding  collective  struggle  within  a socie^.  The  following  section  will 
provide  a historical  background  on  theories  of  nation  and  ethnicity  in  which  to  locate  this 
contemporary  concern  for  the  re-emergence  of  more  localized  and  multiple  strategics  of 
definition  and  contestation. 


The  National  and  the  Ethnic 

Panha  Chatierjee  has  remarked,  "Nationalism  is  now  viewed  as  a dark,  elcmenlal, 
unpredictable  force  orprimorrlial  naltiio  Ihiratening  the  orderly  calm  of  civilized  life."* 
However,  nationalism  has  not  always  had  such  a bad  reputation.  In  the  lale  Igihand  19th 
centuries,  nationalism  roamed  aggressively  across  Europe.  Various  attempts  were  made 
to  link  a particular  piece  of  land,  a government,  and  a group  of  people,  lo  crealc  unity 
under  the  idea  of  nation — hence  conslruct  the  nation-stale.  Again  in  the  twenlieth  century 
nationalism  offered  means  to  redefine  land,  people,  and  governments  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Nationalism  surfaced  not  only  as  a political  acibutas  an  object  of 
academic  inquiry.  Nationalism,  painted  positively  until  the  rise  of  fascism  in  Europe,  once 
again  became  invoked  in  the  colonized  world  after  1945.  Finally,  today  the  surge  of 


9.  Parlha  Chatieriee.  The  Nation  and  Its  Fraicments:  Colonial  and  Postcolonial  Histories 
(Princeton:  Princeton  UnivereiO'  Press,  1993),  4. 
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Communist  Bloc. 

It  is  the  more  coniemporai>  imdieclual  ireaimcnl  of  nation  and  nationalism  that  is 
of  concern  here.  While  initially  scholarship  on  nationolism  and  ethnicity  characterized 
them  as  primordial,  esseniialislic  alTiliaiions,  contemporaty  interpretations  of  the  national 
and  the  ethnic  fracture  into  materialist,  instruinenlalist,  ligumtive/consinictionist 
understandings.'’  The  national  has  taken  on  an  arbitrary  and  fabricated  quality  in  the  past 
three  decades:  that  is,  scholarship  now  acknowledges  "creative  political  action  is  required 
to  transform  a segmented  and  disunited  population  into  a coherent  nationality,  and  though 
potential  communities  of  the  kind  may  clearly  precede  such  interventions. . . the 
intervenlions  remain  tes]3onsibtc  for  combining  the  mnterinls  into  a larger  collectivity."" 

Nationalism,  as  the  attempt  to  create  and  manipuiale  a perception  of  the  past, 
intends  to  make  and  legitimate  a claim  to  cultural  autonomy  and  political  independence. 
The  nation  sprouts  in  the  realm  of  politics  and  culture  providing  the  terrain  in  which  it 
lakes  on  color."  Eley  and  Suny  suggest  thnllhe  most  significant  contribution  of  the 
recent  literature  on  national  ism  is  Ihe  idea  thul  nations  need  to  be  constituted  discinsively. 
This  conlempomry  discourse  has  received  much  auenllon  pariially  because  the  claim  of 
nationality  mplaces  a prior  discourse  of  Icgiiimallon,  becoming  the  dominant  political 


10.  See  "Introduction:  From  the  Moment  of  Social  History,"  1*S,  for  a discussion  of  the 
parallel  political  and  academic  undcrsiandlngs  of  primordial  nationalism. 


12.  Ibid.,S. 
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dUcoune  through  which  clpims  of  self-determination  and  slalehood  are  made.'*  In  the 
Uleralure  tracing  the  idea  of  notion  and  nationalism,  the  nalion  becoines  undenrtood  as  a 
product  of  modernity,  while  it  names  a preexisting  cultural  community.  NalionaJism 
becomes  the  discourse  of  poUlicai  ciaims  based  oncuitural  fixities.'*  The  articulation  of 
this  discourse  entaiisan  imaginative  process.  Yet  at  some  point  nations  emerge  detached 
from  the  political  practices  that  created  them  and  begin  to  represent  these  prior  discursive 
foimalions."  The  modem  idea  of  the  nation  proposed  unity  and  harmony  by  emphasizing 
the  differences  between  nations  and  erasing  the  differences  within.'*  Modem  liberal  Iheoi)' 
contended  that  nationalism  conslitules  a univeisaiist  ideoiogy  stressing  equality  and  human 
righLs  within  the  nation-state.  How«ver.  nationaiism  con  be  understood  as  a paiticuiarism 
denying  Ihe 'cuiturally  deviant*  fiili  rights  and  membership."  The  national  discourse 
became  the  legitimizing  discourse.  Nations  rc-covcred  a past  to  blend  differences  into  a 
unity  while  masking  the  exploitation,  domination,  and  exclusion  thal  occurred  in  the 


5.  Ibid.,  18. 

6.  Ibid.,  19. 
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process."  The  emphasis  on  Uic  imponance  of  meaning  has  moved  ihc  liieralure  away 
from  Ihc  more  maierialisi/instnimenlalist  undersiandingBOfche  nalional  il  all  iu  forms.'* 
In  ihe  liieralure  ihere  appears  lo  be  no  uncen^nly  ihnl  the  disiJnciion  marking 
ethnicity  from  naliooaliiy  is  political  orgoniantion.  Elhnic  identities  are  Engmenied  and 
localized  in  contrast  to  the  more  cohcrem,  unified,  and  politically  conscious  national 
identities.  The  Ijansition  from  elhnic  to  national  isone  from  cultural  lo  political.  Nation 
refers  10  a politicized  elhnic  community  linked  lo  a demarcated  territory  (and  nationalism 
refers  lo  an  attempt  to  move  in  this  direction).  Members  of  an  ethnic  community  become 
legal  citizens  in  receiving  the  status  of  a nation  and  then  Ihe  process  of  creating  myths  and 
memories  begins  again  lo  solidi^'  a national  identity.''’  While  ethnicity  can  serve  as  the 
basis  for  creating  a new  nation  or  slate,  il  is  transformed  into  national ity  to  give  it  political 
legitimacy  io  the  terms  of  inlemalional  discourse  (of  sovereignly  and  the  nation'Siole).  In 
contemporary  discourse  what  distinguishes  ethnicity  from  nationalism  is  its  relationship  to 
Ihe  Slate:  unsuccessful  (or  unaniculaled)  nationalisms  become  ethnicities  that  reside  under 
a slate  with  which  the  identity  is  not  be  directly  associated.’’ 

In  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  ethnicity  was  rarely  explored  as  social 


; of  progress,  ethnicity  symbolized 


18.  "Introduction:  From  Ihe  Moment  of  Social  History,"  24. 


n:  Verso. 


1991). 

20.  Anthony  Smith,  "The  Origins  ofNations," .199-120. 

21.  Eriksen,  "Ethnicity  versus  Nationalism,"  265. 


backwaniMss.“  A d:scourseon«hnicity  emerged  inUic  1950s  os  liienmire  began  to 
dircclly  address  questions  of  ethnic  identity.”  As  n challenge  to  the  purely  primordlo) 
undersliinding  that  rooted  ethnic  identities  b irndiiional  culture,  scholarship  begun  to 
suggest  that  ethnic  consciousness  arose  tviih  the  onslaught  of  modernity.  In  Africa 
colonialism,  in  particular,  was  indicted  as  a culprit  in  creating  ethnic  afrtoities.  Colonial 
adminisiraiions  sought  to  classify  the  dilTerenl  peoples  they  came  across  and  placed  under 
iheir  rule,  thus  organizing  populations  into  ethnic  identities  that  could  now  be  known  and 
regulated.  This  politicaVcconomic  system  of  doirunalion  also  brought  people  together  in 
urban  areas  that  were  otherwise  strangers.  In  the  competition  for  resources  and 
employment  a sense  of  groups  identification  arose.  Alternatively,  as  a consequence  of 
social  instability  brought  about  by  colonialism  and  independence,  people  reverted  to 
ethnic  Idenlliies  lo  make  sense  of  life  and  give  them  a place  of  belonging.”  H was  the 
influenlial  work  ofBanh  (1969)  that  changed  Ihc  understanding  of  ethnic!^  to  include  the 
consideration  of  how  boundaries  defined  groups.”  Work  on  ethnicity  began  to  analyze 
how  groups  manipulated  cultural  symbols  lo  create  ethnic  identities.” 

22.  Crawford  Young,  "Nationalism,  Ethnicity,  and  Class  in  Africa:  A Retrospective," 
Othicts  d'Eludes  Africaines  23.  no.3(1986):  442. 

23.  Ibid  , 444. 

25.  The  preceding  brief  description  of  the  early  trends  in  Ihc  liicmuire  on  ethnicity  was 
taken  from  "Nalionallsm,  Ethnicity,  and  Class  b Africa:  A Retrospective,"  442-446,  and 

26.  David  Muga,  "The  Marxist  Problematic  as  a Model  Inlerdisciplbaiy  Approach  lo 


InlenJrelalions  of  elhnicily  parallel  Ihe  fragmenlaiion  in  ihe  literalure  on 


nationality.  Initially,  primordialism  predaminated.  asserting  that  ethnicity  was  an 
essentialistic  identity,  that  is  generated  out  of  givens  and  emotions.  Instrumentalist 
understandings  defined  ethnicity  as  a mechanism  for  competition,  makrng  ethnicity 
political,  situational,  and  contingent.  Thus  ethnicity  served  to  direct  people  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  inleresls  against  other  ethnic  groups.*’  Materialist  interpretations  of  ethnicity 
focused  on  how  relations  and  modes  of  production  generate  material  conditions  that 
create  social  divisions  from  which  panicuiar  cultural  identities  emerge.’*  The  materialist 
and  instrumeolalist  approaches  to  ethnicity  focus  on  the  creation  and  recreation  ofideotity 
to  address  social,  political,  and  malerial  Interests  within  pailiculai  historical  momenu.” 
The  figurative  understanding  of  elhnicily  stresses  that  a seemingly  aaturalor 
unquestionable  authenticity  may  permeate  the  sense  of  membership  in  a particular  group. 
However,  ctiiDicity  is  not  an  essentialistic  identity,  rather  it  becomes  constructed  through 
history  as  people  interpret  their  relationship  to  the  past.  Scholars  viewing  etluiicity  in  this 
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way  have  atlcmpled  to  locale  ihc  mechanisms  that  give  authenticity  to  identities, 
suggesting  the  role  ofmemoiy,  invent  ion,  imagination,  and  notraiive.” 

Since  the  moment  nationalism  acquired  the  status  of  the  legitimizing  discourse  and 
the  nation-slate  presented  the  oniy  legitimate  option  for  polity,  ethnicity  had  been  bmnded 
a sensitive  issue.  Ethnicity,  thus,  was  often  only  considered  in  the  course  of  another 
foeus.^'  Development  consiiuiies  such  a cynosure.  Ethnicity,  now  eniungled  in  the  web 
of  development  studies,  became  a cause  of  underdevelopment  and  an  effect  of  (uneven) 
development.  Uneven  development  ushered  in  by  colonialism  brought  n host  of 
opportunities,  hut  not  for  all,  thus  ^ving  certain  groups  advantages  and  creating  excluded 
groups.  Ethnic  conflict  emerged  based  on  these  dIRerenccs.  However,  other  studies 
suggested  that  politics  generated  incentives  for  ethnic  censciousness  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
culTuml  resources  to  support  its  enielechy.  Ethnicity  provided  a basis  on  which  to  control, 
manage,  and  distribute  resources  producing  conflict  as  a consequence.  In  a similar  vmn, 
ethnic  groups  were  also  portrayed  as  coalitions  organized  to  acquire  the  scarce  resources 
produced  by  modemizalion.” 

Eriksen  asserts  that  within  a nallan-sialc  potential  conflict  between  national  and 
other  modes  of  organizations  can  always  arise.  Yet  there  are  ethnicities  whose  intent  is 
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noi  stolehood.  Eriksen  suggesls  lhat  lypieal  examples  are  African  countries  where 
organization  along  ethnic  lines  is  perceived  by  the  stale  as  a threat  and  an  altcmadve  by 
groups  in  society.  However.  Eriksen  argues  that  the  inulti-elhnic  nation-state  can  be  a 
viable  and  stable  political  entity,  and  claims  that  wilhin  the  modem  slate  mulliculuual 
conflicts  can  be  resolved-  Creating  a pcacefiil  multicultural  nation-state  involves:  I . equal 
access  to  shared  unities  (such  as  education,  the  lobor  market,  etc.)  2.  the  right  to  be 
different  3.  state  policies  must  lake  into  account  possible  cultural  diffetence-s  4.  the  state 
cannot  identify  with  a set  of  symbols  representing  one  group  5.  power  should  be 
decentralized.’’  However,  the  following  conditions  influence  the  possibility  of  resolving 
ethnicconflict:  I.  incorporation  of  groups  wilhin  the  state  2.  (he  degree  of  cultural 
uniformity  3.  whether  thenation-stalecmerged  out  of  fcudolismorcolonialism  4.  the 
specificity  of  political  hislories  5.  the  division  of  economic  and  political  power. 

Eriksen  suggests  that  nationalism  and  ethnicity  are  ideologies  emphasizing  the 
cultural  similarity  of  their  adherents  and  dlflnences  with  theii  adversaries.  Yet  he  neglects 
the  comcslalion  that  surrounds  the  demands  of  cultural  similarity.  In  regards  to  cultural 
differences,  it  is  the  quest  for  difference  that  always  is  ethnocentric.  One  only  knows 
oneself  by  maiking  off  t^l  is  different,  what  is  not.  and  in  doing  so  dehniiig  an  other 
becomes  an  act  to  define  tbe  self,  to  exclude.  As  Hall  explains,  'The  English  are  racist  not 
because  they  hnie  the  Blacks  but  because  they  don't  know  who  they  are  without  the 
Blacks.  They  have  to  know  who  they  are  not  in  Older  to  know  who  they  are.'”  This  act 
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«nd  preclicc  of  dellniiig  and  knowing  has  implicslions  al  mulliple  levels  thal  interacl  in 
complex  ways  when  considering  the  consmiclion  of  and  siruggle  between  elhnic  idenlides 
as  they  relate  to  resource  use  in  the  conlexi  of  the  nation-slate.  Etikacn  neglecu  this  act 


nation-state  remain  as  the  assumed  forms  oflegitimnte  poItticaJ  organiaaiion  in  the  global 
context.  Thus,naliancreaiionisuJtimalelysupporied.  In  theeffon  to  explain  howihe 
process  of  nation-building  can  be  both  constructive  and  hegemonic  scholars  continue  to 
reconstruct  the  concept  of  nation.  In  contrast  a cynicism  continues  to  inform  the  meaning 
of  ethnicity  as  efforts  are  made  to  nccoinodale  it  io  the  political  conlexi.  In  the  study  of 
Africa,  politics  and  society  remain  commonly  undcislood  in  terms  of  ethnicity.  Ethnic 
grou]S5  ore  either  depicted  as  interest  driven  cultural  groups  or  as  cultural  identities  that 
should  be  preserved  as  they  ore  found,  even  protected. 

I wont  to  suggest,  ethnicity— when  and  If  it  Is  articulated— is  only  pan  of  the 
social,  political,  economic  terrain.  Mbembe's  focus  on  ihe  multiple  acts  and  identities  of 
negollalion  that  subjects  make  in  specific  paliticol  contexts  informs  this  position.  Yet,  I 
do  not  want  to  forget  thal  claims  aJso  invoice  identities  in  an  attempt  to  change  and 
preserve  a set  of  material  conditions  and  knowledge.  In  this  study,  ethnicity  will  be 
understood  as  away  of  re-thinking  (he  relationship  between  identity  and  difTerence  and  the 
relationship  with  the  past  within  Ihe  malerini  context  of  the  present.'’  As  Hall  claims  one 


35.  This  interprelation  of  ethnicity  is  articulated  by  Stuart  Hall,  "Ethnicity;  Identily  and 
Difference,"  339-351. 


csnnot  act,  speak,  creole,  or  reflect  tvithout  coming  from  some  place — making 
positionality  critical  to  experience.  However,  this  study  vrill  also  admit  that  in  the 
pastcolonial  context  ethnicity  resides  within  the  notion  of  citizen.^  If  the  postcolony  is 


inextricably  involves  the  creation  of  citizens — postcolonia!  orolhetwise,  What  is  at  issue 
then  is  how  the  citizen  is  defined  and  imdeistocd  which  involves  the  claims  and  meanings 
attributed  to  material  conditions. 

This  decision  to  emphasize  to  citizen  emetges  out  of  concern  with  a disturbing 
trend  in  the  use  of  the  term  ethnicity.  Today,  ethnicity  is  popularly  used  to  mark 
difTerence,  most  often  of  the  exotic  or  primitive  kind.  Conflicts  and  behavior  becooie 
branded  ethnic  when  they  are  Inteipreled  in  terms  of  an  ancient  (or  past)  blood  identic, 
imaginary  or  not  and  when  they  do  not  sprout  out  of  a perceived  concept  of  scientific  or 
legalistic  rationality.”  Events  and  actions  are  branded  ethnic  or  naiionaJisiic  when  they  are 
perceived  as  problematic.  This  study  is  not  an  anempl  to  chisel  at  the  notion  of  ethnicity 
directly  nor  to  refine  it.  The  intent  is  to  question  the  assumed  use  of  ethnicity  in  Africa  so 
as  to  open  the  possibility  of  considering  the  positions  ofidemity  and  materiality  thaldellne 
struggle  in  the  context  of  ongoing  political  transitions.  Today,  people  remain  concerned 
about  who  is  included  and  excluded  in  rights  articulated  by  a nation-state.  The  vehicle  for 
inclusion/exclusion  is  the  identity  of  citizen,  where  the  collectivity  of  citizens  is  meant  to 

36.  Stephen  N.  Ndegwa  asserts  this  in  "Citizenshipond  Ethnicity:  An  Examination  of 
Two  Transition  Moments  in  Kenyan  Politic.s.'*  American  Political  Science  Review  01.  nn. 
3(Seplembcr.  1997);  399-616. 
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form  s nation.  Within  snd  surroiuiding  the  citizen  struggle,  various  identities  come  into 
play  with  struggles.  Identities  such  as  gender,  family,  clan,  race,  ethnicity,  class,  work, 
urban,  rural,  and  religion  vary  as  people  seek  to  give  meaning  to  their  lived  expenences. 
These  experiences  are  indeed  grounded  in  the  material  world,  however  idealionally  and 
indirectly  interpreted.  At  times,  the  question  of  citizenship  can  become  lost  if  the  sense  of 
belonging  it  gives  has  linie  meaning  to  everyday  experiences  (or  seemingly  less  than  other 
identified  relationships)  and  at  limes  it  con  draw  attention  like  a siren,  for  example,  ifihe 
sense  of  exclusion  it  bestows  is  understood  to  have  a drastic  impact  on  life. 

Citizen.  Pronertv.  and  Hegemony  far  the  Context  of  the  Nalion-Stilc 
The  postcolony  vividly  highlights  that  citizenship  and  property  ore  not  only 
contested  arenas  but  are  assumed  as  means  to  participate  in  contestation  and  negotiation. 
Neither  citizen  nor  properly  guarantee  a fixed  or  stable  articulation  of  rights,  the  nation, 
even  the  stale.  This  section  will  begin  with  a discussion  of  the  citizen  as  it  has  changed  in 
the  western  philosophical  iradilion  because  much  of  the  iilenture  on  the  civic  or  civil 
socie^  in  the  study  of  AMca  is  informed  by  this  theoretical  (not  to  mention  empirical) 
terrain  (whether  acknowledged  or  not).  While  the  lileroluie  in  general  on  citizenship 
identifies  the  concept  of  citizen  as  n w estern  consiiuclion,  critiques  of  the  relevance  of  the 
concept  and  attempts  to  refine  the  concept  hove  occurred  in  the  literature  on  Africa. 
Poslcolonial  and  feminist  efforts  have  over  the  past  decade  acquired  more  visibility  aod 
claimed  mote  critical  space  in  the  study  of  citizenship.  The  consideration  of  material 
conditions,  necessary  to  the  study  of  citizenship,  will  follow  in  the  form  of  a discussion  of 
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Ihc  concepi  of  property.  The  troosilioo  from  mslerial  conditions  to  property  is  made 
because,  like  the  citizen,  property  is  a critical  concern  of  the  national  project.  Again,  the 
changing  character  of  properly  through  Ihc  western  philosophical  tradition  will  be 
considered  because  of  its  impact  on  the  study  of  Africa.  A wcallh  of  literature  confronts 
conventionaJ  irealmcnls  of  land  and  property  lelatiorrs  in  regards  10  the  position  of  women 
and  ethnic  groups  in  Africa.  1 will  examine  how  they  coniribute  to  changing  to  meaning  of 
property.  Hegemony  consrltuies  the  final  theoretical  concept  which  will  be  considered  in 
this  study.  The  discussion  ofhegemony  will  be  more  focused  lo  center  around  the  post- 
mancisl  notion  and  the  concerns  with  the  notion  in  posicolonial  theory. 

The  defining  of  citizenship  and  property  in  rhis  section  includes  a discussion  of  the 
mainstream  literature  because  various  types  of  citizens  have  dwelled  in  Zanzibar  and 
various  notions  of  citizenship  have  been  planted,  cultivated,  and  uprooted  on  the  islands 
by  many  different  ideological  formers.  In  subsequent  chapters,  these  concepts  will  be 
deployed  to  consider  current  coniealations  in  Zanzibar. 


A concern  for  the  meaning  of  citizenship  has  materialized  along  with  the 
resurgence  of  interest  in  the  nation.  Bnner  contends  that  nationalism,  ethnic  strife,  and 
the  fragmentation  of  previously  united  multinational  political  communities  place  the 
problem  of  citizenship  at  the  center  of  politics.  The  problem  of  citizenship  becomes  a 
question  of  what  unites  a body  of  citizens  within  a coherent  stably  organized  political 
community  and  preserves  that  allegiance?  Beiner  argues  that  today  the  basic  problem  of 


naiional  idenlily  is  Ihai  naiiomil  eilizcnship  Is  slmuluncously  being  undermined  by,  noi 
unreialed,  globalizing  and  localizing  pressures.'* 

identifications.”  it  beslorvs  and  guarantees  participation  in  the  political  society  ns  an 
inherent  right  whether  established  through  blood,  residence,  or  both.  Yet  citizenship  nt 


Secondly,  and  more  important  to  this  study,  citizens'  understandings  of  citizenship  can 
imperfectly  match  the  "reigning"  notion  of  citizenship,  thus  creating  a feeling  ofcxclusi 

can  occur  simulanleously  because  citizenship  is  meant  to  establish  simply  a sense  of 
inclusion  for  its  members.  Citizens  assume  a number  of  positions  iiom  which  to 

38.  Ronald  Beiner,  "Why  Citizenship  Constitutes  a Theoretical  Problem  in  the  La.<h 
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understanii  ihemsclves  as  cUiaens.  As  nolions  of  cilizen  are  not  understood  the  same, 
differences  arise  which  form  the  basis  of  contcstalion. 

The  rise  of  the  concept  of  cilizen  and  its  subsequent  understanding  has  been 
entwined  with  the  notions  of  slave  and  properly.  In  accounts  of  the  ancient  (Greek) 
experience,  slavery  precluded  the  possibility  of  citizenship.  While  the  citizen  had  property, 
property  was  not  to  define  the  role  of  cilizen.  In  the  modem  experience,  citizenship  (like 
the  history  of  emancipation)  has  emerged  in  struggle  and  is  not  granted  but  righdy 
demanded  and  taken;  often  property  (ns  rights  in  access  and  use  of  resources)  motivated 
such  struggles.  Though  this  study  will  not  offer  a critical  consideration  of  the  concept  of 
slavery  to  pursue  a consideration  of  citizenship,  it  will  contemplate  the  concept  of  citizen 
nnlagonislicaJly,  particularly  since  slavery,  gender,  teiriloriality,  and  color  have  imprinted 
their  mark  on  cilizen  and  property  in  the  history  of  Zanzibar. 

Citizen  and  Subieci.  In  the  sixth  century  BC  the  Athenian  constitution  and  the 
reforms  of  Solon  articulated  and  put  into  practice  the  idea  that  the  many  despite  their 
degree  of  wealth  participate  in  the  operation  of  their  own  affairs— a principle  upon  which 
citizenship  is  built."  The  constitutional  refoimsofCleisthenes  corroded  aristocratic 
power  by  changing  a system  of  tribes  into  a set  of  ties  based  on  locality  rather  than 
kinship.  This  had  the  affect  of  reducing  the  cEslinctions  between  citizens  on  the  basis  of 


40.  Womcn.slas’cs.ondforeigncrshoweverwerchiirrodfrompolitics.  Ilhasbeen 
suggested  that  onc*tcnlh  of  a population  of400,000<500,000  (of  Athens)  composed  an 
active  cilizeniy.  Nahimlization  vms  difficult  to  acquire,  thus  most  people  lived  in  the  city 
without  the  right  to  participate  in  the  very  political  institutions  which  would  bestow 
Athenians  with  a place  b history  as  authors  of  democracy. 


blood  des.  Cilizens  were  lo  make  decisions  logelher,  respecling  the  aulhorily  of  others 
artd  obeying  Ihe  decisionsjoinlly  made. 

Aristotle  asserted  that,  "in  general  a citizen  is  one  who  shares  in  government  and 
submits  to  being  governed.  The  best  state  (conditions)  in  which  a citizen  ezisla  is  where 
one  is  enabled  to  choose  and  persevere  in  a course  of  virtue  through  life  both  in  public  and 
private  slate.""  Citizenship  is  not  the  means  to  freedom  but  the  way  of  being  free  itself 
It  is  an  ideal  which  involved  escaping  from  oikos,  the  material  conditions  in  which  one  is 
managing  the  instruments  of  action,  into  the  polls,  the  superstructure  in  which  one 
engaged  In  activities  that  were  ends  themselves  rather  than  means  lo  ends.” 

in  the  Roman  Empire,  Ihe  ciUzen  was  changed  from  a political  being  lo  also  a legal 
beingexislinglna  world  ofpersons,  actions,  and  things  regulated  by  law.'’  The  meaning 
of  property  was  altered  to  be  the  defining  characteristic  of  a person,  the  relation  between 
the  person  and  a Ihing,  and  the  thing  defined  ns  Ihc  possession  of  a person.  An  individual 
become  a citizen  through  the  possession  of  thing.s  and  the  practice  of  jurisprudence.  The 
slams  of  citizen  changed  to  denote  membership  in  a community  of  shared  or  common  law, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  identical  with  a lerritorial  errmmunity.  in  this  way,  he  became  a 
subject  of  law  that  defined  his  community  and  a subject  of  the  rulers  empowered  lo 
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enforce  the  law.  As  a subject  one  could  claim  protection  and  privilege,  as  well  as  offer 
allegiance  and  obedience. 


"subject"  and  a classical  "citizen’’  that  generates  calls  to  reveit  to  an  past  socio-political 
being  lies  within  the  relation  of  each  to  the  binding  laws.  The  citizen  was  s participant  in 
establishing  the  binding  law.  In  eonirast,  the  subject  could  appeal  and  invoke  law  which 
granted  rights,  immunities,  privileges  and  aulhorily.  but  he  did  not  necessarily  create  law." 

According  to  Pocock,  the  "growth  of  jurisprudence  decenters  and  may  marginalize  the 
assembly  of  citizeiLS  by  the  enormous  diversity  of  answers  it  brings  to  the  questions  of 
where  and  by  whom  law  is  made,  and  how  far  it  is  mode — how  far  determined  and  how  far 
discovered.""  Mamdani  raises  this  issue  within  the  contest  of  colonialism  in  Affica, 
suggesting  that  colonial  adminislrslions  in  Africa  created  African  subjects  and  colonizer 
citizens — an  ironic  gesture  when  considering  that  within  the  colonizing  country  the  idea  of 
citizen  of  free  svill  was  critical  to  the  idea  of  government." 

In  the  modem  notion  of  citizen,  people  subject  their  will  to  the  matt  or  government 
which  the  people  grant  power.  Thus,  citizens  by  their  own  will  appobi  a government  over 
themselves.*'  However,  in  modem  Western  political  philosophy,  faction  has  presented  an 
enduring  concern.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  problem  of  faction  can  be  cured  in  two 

44.  Ibid.,  39, 
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46.  See  Citizen  and  SubiEci. 

47-  See  for  example.  John  Locke.  “Citizen  and  Subject. " Ciiizenshin. 


n.  Pocock  explains  that  the  difference  between  a modem 
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ways:  by  removing  Ihe  causes,  namely  liberty,  or  by  controlling  iu  cffecls  whidi  would 
raeanloinsiillineveiyeilizen  the  same  opinions,  passions,  and  interests.'*  A modem 
proposed  solution  to  fsclion  has  been  lo  have  a large  society  with  a decenlalized  federal 
government  in  which  factions  will  be  so  many  as  lo  cancel  out  each  other.  This  idea 
serves  as  the  foundation  for  theories  of  political  pluralism.  Finally,  the  modem  notion  of 
ciUzeniscommonlylinkedlopropetiy.  In  the  modem  tradition,  the  property  of  the 
people  or  public  was  secured  and  protected  by  law  and  govern."  it  is  argued  that  this  idea 
of  the  republic  impiies  liberty  because  property  cannot  be  secure  unless  the  individual  is  at 
liberty  to  acquire,  use.  and  dispense  with  il  at  his  discretion.’*  This  notion  of  Ihe  republic 
constitutes  a comeistone  in  the  American  understanding  of  liberal  democratic  governance 
which  policy-moXers  and  practitioners  have  attempted  lo  export  ID  countries  in 
govcmmcnial  transition. 

According  to  Pocock,  Ihe  modem  political  thinkers  assarted  that  batter 
understanding  between  people  emerges  if  people  accept  the  discipline  of  things  and 
person;  and  admit  that  life  involves  interaction  with  a world  of  things  possessed, 
transierred.  and  produced  in  which  people  must  recognize  others  as  having  rights  of 


4S.  James  Madison,  Citizenshin.  126-127.  Madison  defined  faction  as  "a  number  of 
cilizens,  whether  amounting  to  a majority  or  a minori^  of  the  whole,  who  are  united  and 
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citlaens,  or  to  the  permanent  and  aggregate  interests  of  the  eommunity"  (ibid.). 
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propcny  and  labor.”  In  this  understanding  rights  arc  modes  of  inieracUon  between  the 
person  and  the  material  world  and  between  persons  throu^the  material.”  The  liberal 
idea  ofciliaenship  attempts  to  merge  both  the  political  components  and  the  legal  ones. 
Pocock  further  suggests  that  the  liberal  ideal  of  citizenship  enables  the  defining  of 
indefinite  inlereclions  between  poisons  nnd  ihbgs,  nrticulaied  as  rights,  and  used  to 
identify  new  persons  as  citizens.  The  'patriarchal  narrowness'  thereby  crumbles  wdiich 
separated  the  Olkas  from  the  palls,  and  ennbles  people  to  claim  rights  and  legal  citizenship, 
irrespective  of  gender,  class,  and  race.”  in  so  doing,  however,  Pocock  highlights  that 
citizenship  necessarily  becomes  a legal  fiction,  created  by  people  Uirough  the  decisions  to 
atiribuie  rights  and  personality  to  themselves. 

The  ongoing  skepticism  about  the  inevitability  of  economic  and  political  progress 
within  the  liberal  faith  has  motivated  endless  attempts  to  raconceptuaJia  the  eilian.  The 
focus  on  lire  idea  of  civic  culture  and  the  importance  of  its  study  pul  forth  by  Gabriel 
Almond,  el  al.  In  the  1960's,  has  left  its  imprint  on  studies  in  comparative  politics  up  to 
today.  As  understood  by  Almond,  el  nl.  the  study  of  civic  culture  is  an  attempt  to 
understand  what  assures  e stable,  viable  democracy.”  in  their  view,  civic  culture  requires 
that  all  citizens  be  involved  and  active  in  politics,  and  that  their  participation  be  informed. 


51.  "The  Ideal  of  CitiKnship  since  Classical  Times,"  43. 
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53.  Ibid.,  45. 


54.  See  Gabriel  Almondand  Sidney  Verba,  eds., 
Park;  Sage  Publications.  1989). 
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However,  the  aiithora  of  this  conMpl  of  civic  culture  also  asserted  that  it  involves  Ihc 
opposite  of  these  requisites,  namely,  passivity,  trust,  and  deference  to  authority.  Pye  and 
Verba  extended  the  concept  of  civic  culture  to  the  study  of  political  development  m 
developing  countries  to  explain  the  problems  confronting  these  countries.”  Verba 
highlighted  the  importance  of  establishing  a sense  of  nalionol  identity  in  Ihe  process  of 
political  development.”  The  number  of  studies  on  civil  society  in  Afnca  testifies  to  their 
inlluertce  on  politicol  science  within  Alrican  studies.  Criticisms  of  theories  of 
modernization  are  well  documented  and  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  However,  it 
should  be  highlighted  that  the  civic  culture  genre  assumed  (without  questioning)  the 
incipient  definition  of  the  civic  to  be  necessarily  a product  of  western  political  thought  and 
tradition. 

Despite  the  fact  that  modem  thinkers  hove  had  equality  on  their  minds,  Ihe  concept 
of  citizen  was  a discriminating  or  exclusive  concept.  As  modem  political  philosophers  had 
the  concerns  of  particular  groups  in  mind,  they  conscioualy  constructed  boundaries  which 
limited  who  receives  equal  righls  of  participation.  However,  Ihe  reasoning  behind  such 
boundaries  simultaneously  laid  Ihe  foundation  for  antagonisms  to  arise.  In  other  words, 
antagonisms  which  challenged  where  Ihe  boundaries  Me  could  arise  precisely  because  of 
the  way  in  which  modem  liberal  philosophers  spoke  of  the  people.  Modem  philosophers 


SS.  See  Lucien  Pve  and  Sidney  Verba.  PoHlical  Culture  and  Political  Development 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1 966). 

66.  Theories  of  modernization  were  optimistic  that  developing  countries  would 
eventually  create  a common  notional  identity.  SecRcinhotd  Bendix.  Nnlion-buildina  i 
Citizenship  (New  York:  John  Wiley,  1 964). 


scknowledgea  Ihe  diversity  of  the  human  eondilian  and  conceplualucd  it  as  Ihe  modem 
poliUcaJ  problem  to  solve.  TheoreUcaJly , a commiunenl  lo  one  of  two  strategics  to  create 
a ciiiaeitiy  was  made.  The  first  was  lo  create  a citizenry  unified  politically— paradoxically 
read  impersonally— to  erase  the  onerous  and  unnily  difTerenees  preventing  all  from  having 
freedoms.”  The  second  understanding  was  to  create  a citizenry  loo  divided  by  difference 
10  actively  pose  a threat  to  the  instituted  form  of  govemraeni  which  was  to  protect  the 
freedoms  of  the  universai  individual.”  Ironically,  both  provided  the  discursive  space  for 
diHerent  groups  to  articulate  how  they  rightfully  fit  into  the  category  of  citizen  or  to 
change  Ihe  concept  of  citizen  itself. 


the  issue  of  who  can  practice  citizenship  and  on  whal  lemts  as  a matters  of  legal  scope  (or 
rights  involved)  and  oflhc  non-political  capaci  lies  of  cilizens  which  derive  from  social 
resources  lo  which  they  have  access.  From  this  undcrelanding,  equal  dllzenship  is  less 
than  equal  if  the  society  is  divided  by  unequal  conditions.  Subsequent  to  independence 
slruggles  in  Africa,  the  polilical  philosophies  of  Nyerere.Nbumah,  Sengbor  and  Cabral 
aniculaled  ihe  importance  of  creating  African  nnlions  which  emphasized  the  community, 
destroying  uolonial  legacies  afexploilalion,  and  Ihc  need  for  socio-economic  equity.” 

57.  Even  Marx  envisioned  an  unilied  cilizenry,  of  sorts,  though  he  critiqued  the 
bourgeois  notion  of  citizen. 

58.  It  is  interesting  10  note  thallhe  idea  of  dividing  by  difference  and  ruling  was  a 
feature  of  colonial  rule  in  Africa. 

Review  Press,  1972);  Kwame  hlhrumah.  Selected  Speeches  (Accra:  Afram  Publicalions, 


It  has  become  commonplace  to  understand 


Hovrevei,  whelher  the  expansion  of  cilisen  rights,  in  terms  of  socio-economic  resources, 
can  address  inequalities  has  been  subjected  to  ongoing  debate. 

In  modem  Western  political  philosophy.  Ihe  question  of  whelher  an  expansion  of 
citizen  participation  can  reduce  class  inequality  or  affect  the  structure  of  relations  between 
persons  of  difTereni  identities  continues  to  be  debated.  In  the  view  of  those  hightighling 
the  problems  of  social  inequities,  though  all  persorts  as  modern  citizens  arc  equal  before 
the  law,  aocial  conditions  which  create  inequality  between  groups  wiil  inhibit  the  nbiiity  of 
groups  to  exercise  their  rights  or  capacities  as  citizens. 

Marx  more  pointedly  argued  that  mere  political  emancipation  through  citizenship 
was  inadequate,  atlemalively  contending  that  people  must  be  freed  from  the  determining 
power  of  privale  property.  For  Marx,  political  emancipation  was  at  best  only  a step  in  Ihe 
process  of  obtaining  human  emancipalion  because  the  fight  for  citizenship  involves  an 
agreemenl  to  ihe  social  siruclures  of  a society  and  a desire  to  be  included.^  The  problem 
wilh  modem  citlzeiiship.according  lo  Marx,  is  that  it  bestows  formal  legal  equality  upon 
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60.  In  contrast,  T.H.  Marshall  argues  thatas  capilalism  materializes  as  a social  system 
and  a class  structure  develops,  modem  citizenship  changes  from  a system  of  rights  which 
arise  out  of  and  supports  market  relations  lo  a system  of  rights  which  exists  loan 
antagonistic  relationship  with  the  marhel  and  class  systems.  Marshall  expanded  on  Uie 
conventional  notion  of  citizenship  to  suggest  that  there  are  three  parts  of  citizenship:  civil, 
political,  and  social.  According  lo  Marshall,  social  citizenship  tends  to  reduce  certain 
social  inequalilies.  Marshall  understands  Ihe  development  of  cilizenship  and  class  as  an 
antagonistic  rclalionship  in  which  inequality  in  each  contributes  lo  changes  in  the  other. 
Thus,  class  conflict  can  be  an  expression  of  the  struggle  for  citizenship  rights.  See 
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citizens  wiihoui  providing  them  with  the  social  and  economic  equality  necessary  to 
exercise  such  rights.*'  Marx's  ciaim  that  citizenship  presents  a partiai  mode  of  being  and 
only  a partial  solution  to  modem  capitalist  sociO'poHlical  problems,  also  touches  upon 
what  some  politlcai  thinkers  perceive  as  a contemporary  challenge  to  the  order  and  mutual 
respect  established  by  the  democratic  system  in  Western  societies,  namely,  the  excessive 
reliance  on  exclusive  partial  identities  to  demand  rights.*^  Much  of  the  history  of 
citizenship  since  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  concerned  with  reducing  the 
contradiction  between  real  inequality  and  formal  equality  in  the  civic  comract  of  modem 


Ancient  Creek  notion  of  citizen  is  regarded  as  the  ideal  example  of  the  republican  citizen. 
A problem  which  arises  with  the  ancient  Greek  republican  notion  of  citizenship  has  been 
commonly  addressed  by  liberal  and  feminist  perspectives  alike;  namely,  that  not  all  people 
were  understood  as  ciUzens  or  as  having  even  the  right  or  capaci^  to  be  citizens.  Pocock 
points  out,  thalihe  desire  to  make  citizenship  available  to  those  to  whom  it  has  been 
denied  involves  a choice  between  emancipating  them  from  such  conditions,  and  denying 
that  these  condJtiotts  nrt  appropriate  terms  of  exclusion  in  the  defuiition  of  citizenship. 

The  latter  choice  involves  a search  for  a new  definition  of  citizenship  that  differs  radically 


61.  Michael  Ignatieff,  'The  Myth  of  Citizenship.'  Theorizme  Cili7en.di!n  66 

62.  CitiTenshirr.  21. 

63.  "The  Myth  of  Citizenship,' 65. 


In  modem  political  thought,  the 
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from  the  Greek  defiiiiuoii  aiticulaled  by  Aristotle.  The  new  definition  understands  public 
and  private  as  not  rigorously  divided  but  as  permeable.^ 

Mosi  feminist  critiques  have  chosen  the  latter  path  of  criticism  suggested  by 
Pocock.*’  Whiletheconceptofprivalemay  have  been  used  by  modem  political  thinkers 
to  protect  or  secure  citizens  righlsand  freedoms,  feminists  have  illustrated  how  it  has 
secured  the  subordination  of  women  to  men.  Feminisu  have  critiqued  the  private/public 
distinction  upon  which  the  concept  of  citizen  is  built  asa  gcndcied  construction.  The 
private/public  distinction  divides  in  terms  of  masculine  and  feminine  domains.  The  private 
U domestic,  familial,  the  household,  that  is  the  place  of  women  and  the  public  is  created  as 
a distinct  place  of  men  as  a domain  moving  beyond  the  material  into  reason  and  ideas. 
Feminists  have  contended  that  the  public  realm  of  citizenship  founded  by  menand  casted 
as  Ufiiversal  values  and  norms  were  derived  from  specifically  masculine  experiences.** 
Some  feminists  have  anempled  to  illusirale  how  the  boundaries  between  public  and 
private  have  pmserved  mole  power  or  dominance  over  women  through  the  domestic 
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65.  For  examples  of  feminist  critiques  of  the  tradilioa  of  Weslem  political  thought  see 

Rowraan  and  Littlefield,  1988);  Judith  Bullet  and  Joan  Scon,  eds..  Feminists  Theorize  the 
Political  (New  York;  Roulledge,  1 992);  Nancy  J.  Hirschmann  and  Christine  Di  Slefano, 
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uses  ofUie  privaie/public  disibciion  have  also  framed  studies  in  Africa  which  anempl  lo 
eiplnin  women's  subjugation  and  focus  on  the  houschoid  (or  private)  reiations." 
However,  some  feminists  have  not  oniy  critiqued  gendered  forms  of  politicaJ  subjugation 
but  have  also  challenged  Western  feminist  uses  of  the  pubiic/private  distinction  on  (he 

Worid  women  and  Western  feminism  oniy  portrays  Third  World  women  as  victims.*' 
Feminist  theories  have  begun  10  consider  the  varied  sociai  eiqwiences  from  which 
questions  of  citizen  rights  arise  and  to  iilustrate  how  the  private/pubiic  divide  can  be 
biurred.^  Feminist  iitcralurc  has  given  visibility  lo  property  as  a gendered  medium 
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ihiough  which  differtm  expeiieiicea  have  diHcrenl  relalions  to  the  meaning  of  security, 
and  as  a gendered  medium  of  contestable  meaning. 

Pluralistic  understandings  of  citiaeoship  have  become  the  most  often  provided 
solutions  to  modem  problems  of  citizendiip.  Pluralistic  theories  of  citizenship  highlight 
the  irapoitance  ofdilTeteiice  in  opinions  to  the  stability  of  democracy  and  a nation,  while 
attempting  to  manage  differences.  Three  meanings  of  citizenship  have  emerged  front 
pluralisUc  theories:  I.  a national  identity  as  ethnic-cultural,  2.  pluralistic  identities  of 
subgroups  within  the  larger  society  that  the  stale  is  to  serve  and  not  vice  veisa,  3.  a 
larger  cultural  identity  that  is  national-civic  (not  national -elhiiic)  lo  which  all  must 
confoim.”  Beiner  expresses  a popular  fear  that  pluralism  poses  a ihrest  lo  Ihc  idea  of 
citizenship  because  it  facililates  a tendency  forcech  group  in  the  society  lo  withdraw 
behind  the  boundaries  of  its  own  group,  with  no  need  lo  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a 
larger  common  culture.  Beiner  cautions  that  if  there  is  no  limit  to  cultural  pluralism  then 
"Ihc  very  notion  of  citizenship  as  an  cxislential  reality  dissolves  into  nothingness.''”  The 
concern  lo  prevent  Ihc  fracturing  of  a shared  citizenship  often  entails  the  idea  of  an 
universalism  which  presupposes  an  appeal  lo  what  different  cultural  or  ethnic  groups 
share.  From  this  point  of  view  the  emphasis  on  particularistic  identity  undermines  this 
universajism.  However,  it  is  the  actualizing  and  defining  ofthis  universalism  which  is 
often  contested. 
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Since  colonies  in  Africa  wcesled  independence,  a concern  wilh  pluralism  has 
infbnncd  debates  on  the  value  and  problems  of  multiple  cultural  identities  for  the  creation 


and  the  establishment  of  democrutic  practices.  In  the  postcolonies  of  Alrica.  stale  and 
postcolony  to  establish  o stable  and  democratic  national  unity  most  often  begin  from  the 


shortcomings  of  the  state  in  terms  of  its  grasp  on  society  or  its  lack  ofinfluence  over 
society.”  In  the  focuson  society,  many  studies  Illustrate  howelhnic,  regional  and 


democratic  politics,  and  how  ethnic  identification  can  lead  to  violent  conflict.”  The 
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liieraiurespecirically  uncivil  society  views  ethnicity  and  often  the  slate  as  obstacles  to  the 
creation  of  viable  associalional  life,  while  considering  other  identifications  which  are  more 
constructively  deployed.”  The  question  of  staie'socicty  relations  in  terms  ofboth  state 
and  social  strategies  to  incorporate  or  disengage  from  politics  became  the  framework  for 
considerations  of  political  participation.”  Often  political  participation  in  African  has  been 
understood  in  terms  of  patronage.”  The  shared  objective  of  these  various  studies  is  to 
contribute  to  an  undersuuiding  of  how  to  manage  difference  in  a way  that  will  ereale  a 
unified  lutlionel  citizenry  that  places  competing  differences  as  secondary  to  upholding  a 
universal  democratic  process  of  articulating  demands. 

Young  asserts  that  the  universality  of  citizenship  as  the  inclusion  and  participation 
ofcvciyone  stands  in  tension  with  universality  as  generality,  and  universality  as  equal 
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York:  Longrnan,  1993);  and  Rend  Lemarchand.  'Political  Clienlelism  and  Ethnicity  in 
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Review  66,  no.  I (March  1 972):  68-90. 
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general  will  iliat  transcends  particular  differences  has  in  practice  excluded  groups 
considered  not  capable  of  fining  into  the  political  commtini^.  Lemaichand  offers  a 
reflcclion  of  how  this  happens  in  Burundi  where  a national  unity  masked  Tutsi 
domimince."  In  regards  to  equal  treatineni.  Young  contends  that  adherence  to  the  rule  of 
equal  treatment  can  preserve  oppression  or  disadvantage.  She  claims  that  acknowledgbg 
groups  difference  lit  capacities,  culture,  and  needs  only  presents  a problem  for  those 
attempting  to  destroy  oppression  if  they  define  difference  in  terms  of  deviance  or 
deftcicncy,” 

As  in  the  literature  on  African,  in  political  theory  citizenship  is  conceptualized  in 
terms  of  its  capacity  to  create  struggle  and  conflict.  Barbelet  asserts  that  because  the 
interaction  between  citizenship  and  other  identities  (such  as  class)  is  never  final,  citizenship 
can  never  eradicate  Inequality,  thus  the  creation  of  unity  can  never  be  complete.  Giddens 
extends  this  assertion  by  suggestbg  that  the  expansion  of  citizenship  rights  result  from 
marginalized  and  disadvantaged  groups'  struggles  to  improve  their  lives.  Groups  excluded 
have  to  struggle  agabst  the  resistance  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  extension  or 
change  of  tl^is.*^  The  struggle  for  citizenship  is  a struggle  agairtst  exclusion  and  agabst 
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inequolilies  which  exclusion  creates.  Thus,  the  rise  of  democtatic  citizenship  does  not 
eliniinale  inequalities." 

Ndegwa  argues  that  dilTerent  and  competing  forms  of  citizenship  exist  within  a 
nation-state.  According  to  Ndegwa.  the  acknowledgements  of  citizen  formation  in 
subsuie  political  communities  and  the  competing  claims  of  diffeient  citizens  can 
contribute  to  understanding  how  ethnic  politics  and  conflict  arises."  The  duality  of 
existence  within  the  ethnic  group  and  Ihc  nation-state  reflects  the  dichotomy  of  republican 
and  liberal  citizenship  (respectively).  Within  the  poslcolonial  nalion-atale,  the  republican 
form  of  citizenship  odhered  to  by  the  ethnic  community  can  undermine  the  liberal  form  of 
eilizenship  attached  to  participation  in  the  national  community  in  two  ways."  First, 
experiences  as  port  of  the  community  inform  the  understandings  and  pursuits  of  individual 
citizens  in  the  national  arena.  Second,  the  slate  becomes  the  site  from  which  to  meet 
communal  obligations  for  those  who  acquire  stale  power.  Thus,  according  to  Ndegwa 
competing  understandings  of  the  political  community  and  of  citizenship  shape  poslcolonial 
struggles  to  define  and  practice  democracy. 

Nevertheless,  the  predominant  belief  is  that  liberal  democracy  provides  the 
institutions  (if properly  understood) that  con  shape  rising  hostilities  in  away  that  defuses 
their  potential.  Elias  Canerti  elaborales  concretely  upon  this  idea: 
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Ihe  actual  vote  is  decisive,  as  the  moment  in  which  the  cne  is  really 
measured  against  the  other.  It  Is  all  that  is  left  of  the  original  lethal  ciosh 
and  it  is  played  out  in  many  forms,  with  threats,  abuse  and  physical 
provocation  which  may  lead  to  blows  or  missiles.  But  the  counting  of  the 

vote  ends  the  battle [P|anies  can  play  an  important  lole  in  giving 

expression  to  social  division  and  conflicts  of  will.  But  if  they  ^1  in  their 
jobs,  conflicts  will  assume  other  guises  and  it  will  be  more  diflieullto 
manage  them  democratically.*' 


In  the  study  of  Africa,  the  emphasis  on  Ihc  importance  of  multiparty  elections  to  the 
creation  of  democrdiic  nalion-siates  suppoits  this  view.  Though  there  has  been  a 
proliferation  of  work  that  focuses  on  civil  society,  the  process  of  political  liberalization,  or 
democratization,  spuiied  on  by  structural  adjustment  programs  in  Africa  has  revived  Ihe 
interest  in  elections.  As  Hyden  suggests,  through  Ihc  I990's,  it  has  been  Increasingly 
realized  lhal  national  developmeat  is  about  palilics.”  Though  it  may  be  realized  that  a 
focus  on  elections  is  loo  narrow  to  understand  the  complexities  of  politics,  multiparty 
elections  are  understood  as  necessary  to  citizen  paitidpalion.  Multiparty  politics  has 
expanded  the  space  in  which  political  struggles  can  be  articulated.  However,  competing 
political  ponies  have  also  become  conflicts  of  will  that  create  new  and  nurture  past  social 
divisions.  Rather  than  suggest  the  failuces  of  political  panics  the  following  question 
should  be  asked;  How  are  modem  nation>siate  and  the  modem  citizenry  be  rc>bterpreied 
when  political  panics  and  elections  as  harbingers,  iraposidons,  and  signifiers  of 


84.  Quoted  in  Chanlal  Moufle.The  Return  of  the  Polilioal  fl.ondon;  Verso.  1993),  5. 


85.  See  Goran  Hyden,  "Governance  and  the  Reconstitution  of  the  Political  Order," 
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democracy,  along  vviih  citizens  laugh  at  the  liberal  notion  of  democracy?  It  can  be 
aaserted  that  this  has  occurred  in  numerous  postcolonial  contexts  in  Africa. 

Mouffe  offers  a theoretical  reworking  of  citizenship  to  preserve  the  faith  in  the 
modem  concept  from  which  a questioning  can  begin. “ Mouffe  argues  that  loo  many 
definitions  of  citizen  aim  at  a neutral  notion  of  citizenship  which  evades  the  inescapable 
antagonisms.  Mouffe  claims.  '[t]here  will  always  be  competing  inleipreiations  of  the 
political  principles  of  liberal  democracy,  and  the  meanings  of  liberty  and  equality  will  never 
cense  to  be  contested. . . [A}  modem  dcmocralic  theory  must  make  room  for  competing 
conceptions  of  our  identities  as  citizens'.*’  According  to  Mouffe,  to  be  a citizen  means  to 
recognize  the  authority  of  a set  of  principles  and  rules  articulated  by  apolitical  regime  and 
use  them  to  inform  political  judgemeni  and  actions.  A citizen  is  not  someone  who 
passively  receives  the  rights  and  protections  of  law,  Cilizcn^ip  is  a common  political 
identity  of  people  who  have  dilferenl  identities  and  experiences,  bul  who  share  a set  of 
elhico-pohlical  values  and  agree  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  this  political  community.** 
Moulfe's  tcconcepTualizalion  sounds  like  the  modem  ideal,  and  as  such  continues 
to  oeglecl  what  happens  when  the  ethico.pclitical  values  themselves  arc  understood 

86.  Mouffe  locales  modernity  as  the  advent  of  the  democratic  revolution  and 
characterizes  il  as  an  era  in  which  power  is  no  longer  embodied  in  a person  and  tied  to 
transcendental  authority.  Subsequently,  society  became  nebulously  defined  and  impossible 
to  defuie  from  a universal  or  single  perspeclivc.  Thus.  Mouffe  contends  that  a theory  of 
thesutqect  as  decentered,  detolalized,  and  constructed  from  muiliple  positions  merging 
through  hegemonic  practices  is  needed  to  consider  politics  and  struggles  in  social  relations 
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di^eremly  by  citizens.  Do  citizens  simple  cease  lo  be  citizens?  Is  the  quesuon  of 


emphasizes  the  multiplicity  of  social  relations  where  relations  of  domination  exist  and  must 
be  challenged  if  liberty  and  equality  are  to  apply.  However,  what  Moufic  proposes  is 
precisely  the  difficulty — that  is,  to  create  a society  of  people  who  believe  in  and  pursue 
such  a notion  of  radical  democracy  wherein  they  share  a set  of  ethico-political  values,  and 
understand  and  agree  to  a set  of  rules.  Politics  to  a groat  extent  is  contestation  over  how 
to  exist  as  a socie^  and  as  a political  community.  The  political  community  is  a product  of 
certain  stmggles,  that  is,  aniculations  of  power  relations  and  how  they  are  challenged.  Is 
it  possible  to  undetsiand  citizenship  as  a political  identity  of  compliance  with  a set  of  rules 
and  common  ethico-political  values  in  a terrain  of  competing  claims?  Perhaps,  citizenship 
should  also  be  seen  ns  existing  provided  it  is  never  fully  realized,  or  at  least  is  understood 
as  a site  and  process  of  struggle,  rolhcrrhan  simply  a political  identity. 

Today,  citizenship  commonly  refers  to  the  just  exercise  of  property  rigbls, 
equirable  access  to  resources  and  revenues,  and  the  right  to  elect  representatives  and  hold 
them  occoumtible  for  their  actions.  It  signifies  membership  in  a political  community,  a 
status  with  a set  of  rights  that  involve  equal  participation  in  the  political  system,  and  the 
equal  piolection  of  the  rights  to  which  one  Is  entitled.  However,  citizenship  also 
coasutules  a perpetual  site  of  struggle.  Citizenship  is  the  political  space  in  which  people 
include  and  exclude,  and  feel  included  and  excluded.  Policies  of  inclusion  in  and  exclusion 
citizenship  am  attempts  to  solidify  boundaries  of  order  and  control,  yet  they  have  the 
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urinttnded  consequences  of  provoking,  shaping,  and  legilimaling  aniagonistic  idenlilies.” 
Thus,  ciliicnship  constitules  a conlesled  position  through  which  people  attempt  to  derine, 


Progeny 


dcveiopment.  constituting  a contested  poiitical  issue.  Yet  property  can  generate  anxiety  as 
easiiy  as  securiiy.*°  It  is  critical  to  consider  the  space  in  t^ich  property  as  security  and 
anxiety  blurs  because  it  is  often  overlooked,  and  yet,  it  is  a place  where  many  reside  as 
transitions  or  changes  occur.  The  notion  of  property  has  been  defined  in  terms  of  relations 

rociprocal  webs  of  definition  by  efforts  to  articulate  the  purpose  of  property.  A selected 
historical  summary  will  consider  the  treatment  of  property  by  ancient  and  contemporary 


ownership  and  property  rights,  because  these  issues  illustrate:  meanings  of  and 


89.  See  The  Nation-State  and  Its  Freemenls.  Ranaiil  Guha.  Dominance  wilhoul 
1 997);  Anthony  Marx,  "Contested  Citizenship:  Tte  Dynamics  of  Racial  Identity  and 
(Cambridge,  Cambridge  University  Press,  1 996). 


Press,  1986).^  P° 


Bssuinpiions  aboul  property,  how  property  has  emerged  and  developed  in  societies,  the 
impact  property  has  on  a society,  and  oliintaleiy  the  formuiation  and  imposition  ofpoiicies 
to  organize  and  manage  {i.c.  contml)  societies  aronnd  property  and  the  way  they  think 
about  property.  Various  libeial  perspectives  wiil  be  briefly  discussed  because  they  have 
had  an  impact  on  undcmiandings  of  property  in  various  polilico-economic  spaces: 
national  and  globai.  For  Zanzibar,  in  particuiar,  a consideration  oftheimilUple 
conceptualizations  is  necessazy  because  it  isa  politicO’Cconomic  social  space  where  a 
multiplicity  of  understandings  of  property  have  coexisted  and  clashed. 

I will  begin  with  a brief  articulation  of  ossertions  about  property  and  humanity 
made  by  Karl  Marx."  Humans,  according  to  Marx,  begin  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
animals  al  the  moment  they  begin  to  produce — or  give  existence  to — their  mearts  of 
subsistence.  The  ways  in  which  humans  pmduce  constitute  labor.  Property  is  that  which 
iovoives  labor,  that  which  has  labor  added,  and  labor  itself.  From  this  understanding  of 
proper^  is  ileasy  to  follow  the  imaginings  of  property  os  means  (material  ol^ecls  and 
labor),  as  laborers  (woriteis  and  slaves),  and  re-producers  (women  and  men).  Ftom  this 
perspective  it  can  be  understood  how  land  can  be  thought  of  as  property  and  how  land  can 
be  thought  of  as  distinct  from  property.  Thus,  thinking  of  property  in  this  way  is  most 
conducive  for  reflecting  on  the  multiple  mennings  given  to  property. 


The  nncieni  ideal  of  vinuous  soil.  In  the  Western  philosophical  tradition  from  the 
time  of  Aristotle  there  is  a strand  of  thought  which  associates  "polilicaJ  virtue  in  the  citizen 


Volume  I.  ed.  by  C.  J.  Arthur  (New  York:  Intemalional  Publishers,  1970)  and  Gnindrixse. 
ed.  aitd  bans,  by  David  McLellan  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1971). 
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and  stability  in  the  slate  wiih  the  ownership  of  land  and  the  cullivalion  of  the  soil."“ 
Within  this  persuasion  the  implications  of  different  forms  of  properly  and  ownership  and 
the  different  degrees  of  wealth  generale  debate.  Differences  in  conditions  have 
implications  for  the  ability  to  rely  on  the  small  property  owner  for  social  stability.  Most 
often,  in  conditions  of  economic  and  social  transition,  a fear  emerges  that  the  small 
property  owner  or  property  less  will  generate  social  unrest 

Ancient  Greece  and  Rome  both  experienced  civil  wars  between  rich  and  poor;  such 
conllicts  were  a great  Ihieal  to  political  stabilUy  and  peace  in  these  societies.  Plato  and 
Aristotle  differed  in  their  undeistandings  of  property  and  its  relation  lo  politics.  Plato 
perceived  properly  as  a source  of  trouble  for  politics  to  be  avoided  only  by  prevenling  the 
propertied  from  acquiring  power  and  the  powerful  from  acquiring  property.^^  Aristotle 
defended  private  property  against  Plato’s  attacks  by  asserting  that  ifthingsore  to  be  used 
as  nature  intends,  they  need  to  be  owned  by  a person  who  feels  a deep  stake  in  taking  care 
of  them.**  It  is  on  the  basis  of  the  claims  lhat  family  life  and  the  private  ownership  of  land 
and  olher  means  of  subsistence  is  not  only  a fact  of  life,  bul  the  cxindition  of  things  being 
looked  after  properly  that  Aristolle  paints  on  image  of  the  superiority  of  landowning  and 
farming  to  trade  or  money-making  lhat  subsequently  influenced  Christian  economic 


92.  Ryan.  ProDertv.  4. 

93.  Ibid.,  13.  Plato  was  also  a critic  of  democracy,  in  contrast  to  the  social  conditions 
of  his  time  he  advocated  more  freedoms  and  equality  for  women  was  able  to  imagine 
women  as  nJers.  Such  thoughts  were  connected  to  his  understanding  of  property  and 
politics. 


94.  Ibid.,  16. 
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lending,  agriculture,  and  commerce.''  Property  in  this  approach  becomes  involved  in  the 
characterization  of  the  stages  and  assessment  oTtheir  benefits  and  disadvanlagcs.  For 
Smith  initially  property  is  only  pos.session,  then  animals  become  objects  of  property,  and 
then  land  does.  The  commercial  stage  extends  property  in  terms  of  distribution. 

Inheritance  practices  are  also  an  extension  of  property.  The  insutulion  of  inheritance 
develops  as  properly  becomes  transmissible  (in  the  shepherd  stage)  but  association  of 
property  with  particular  families  is  concentrated  in  feudalism  (an  agricultural  stage).  A 
characteristic  of  the  commercial  stage  is  the  absence  of  this  family  association.  Through 
these  stages,  the  form  of  government  and  the  state  of  property  to  affect  each  other.  For 
example,  as  property  changed  from  possession  to  objects,  more  government  is  needed  to 
handle  dispulrnr.  Properly  as  objects  produces  wealth  which  gives  immediate  power,  or 
property  in  land  conslilules  family  birth  as  imponanl.  or  as  properly  Is  diffused  its 
connection  with  power  is  severed. 

Marx  asserted  that  the  mode  of  production  (or  method  of  extraction)  determines 
the  character  of  social,  political  and  inlellcciual  life.  Marx  and  Engels,  like  Smith,  mt^ped 
production  in  tetms  of  hunting  and  gathering,  and  agriculture.  They  extended  their 
discussion  ofthe  development  of  production  to  include  Asiatic,  ancient,  feudal,  and 
capitalist  (or  modem  bourgeois)  stages,  and  socialism  as  a future  stage.  The  'primitive' 
and  Asiatic  modes  do  not  have  a concept  of  private  owner^ip,  in  contrast  to  tire  ancient, 
feudal,  and  capitalist  modes.  Marx's  modes  of  production  circularly  evolved  reluming  to 

98.  Andrew  Reeve,  Prooenv  (Atlantic  Highlands:  Humanilies  Press  International, 

1986),  57-59. 


ihe  iTOtion  of  common  property.  Mane  made  distincUons  belween  societies  with  private 
properly  through  their  means  of  extracting  surplus  from  producers.  Slavery  involves 
property  in  persons,  capitalism  comprises  a proletariat  which  has  no  property  to 
exchange/sell  but  its  iabot  power,  and  feudalism  involves  an  overlap  of  the  two  where  a 
groups  owns  some  property  while  residing  indentured  to  another  group  (i.e.  customary 
claims  on  the  labor  of  olhers  in  terns  of  lime  or  produce).  Marx's  critique  of  capitalist 
society  rests  on  the  assumption  that  one  group  of  people  possess  only  the  capacity  to 
labor,  while  the  other  group  owns  the  means  of  production.  In  order  to  survive  people 
must  produce  and  in  order  to  produce  ptopcrlyless  laborers  must  have  access  to  the  means 
of  production  which  places  the  owners  of  this  access  at  an  advantage.  For  Marx,  the 
abolition  of  private  property  is  associated  with  freedom. 

Scholars  in  African  studies  have  aliempled  to  illustrate  how  the  modes  of 
production  framework  ia  useful  in  the  consideration  of  the  development  of  African 
societies.*^  By  deploying  Marxist  modes  of  production,  it  is  popularly  asserted  that  rural 
societies  within  Africa  are  precapitalist.  Using  the  idea  of  modes  of  production  Marxist 
anthropologists,  in  particular  attempted  to  articulate  the  nature  of  a rural  African 
precapitalist  mode  of  production. Kinship  ties  featured  ceiilraJly  in  this  A&ican  mode  of 
production.  In  particular,  Hyden  has  contended  that  the  resilience  of  affective  communal 

99.  See  Ibonflld  Tnimmcv  and  P.  T.  Stewart,  cds..  Modes  of  Production  in  Africa: 
Precolonial  Era  tBeverlev  Hills:  Sage  Publications,  1981). 

IDO.  See  Catherine  Coquery-Vidrovitch,  "Towards  an  African  Mode  of  Production," 
and  Claude  Meillassoux,  "The  Economy*  in  Agricultural  Self-Suslamiog  Societies;  A 
Preliminary  Analysis,"  in  Relations  of  Production:  Maixist  Approaches  to  Economic 
Anthropoloov.  ed.  by  David  Seddon  (London:  Cass,  1 978). 
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lies  (or  preeopiliilist  social  and  production  relations)  has  prevented  the  incorporation  of 
communities  into  national  development  and  has  obstructed  the  process  of  modetnization 
(or  transition  to  capitalism)  for  the  nation*staie. 

1 mvl  Prnnenv  and  Freedom.  The  distinction  between  real  (such  as  land)  and 
personal  property  in  the  modem  era  derives  from  the  significance  attached  to  land  in  the 
ancient  and  modem  periods.  Arendl  explained  that  the  ancient  significance  of 'real 
property'  was  freedom.  In  ancient  times  man  could  liberate  himself  from  necessity  only 
through  power  over  other  men,  and  he  could  be  free  only  iflic  owned  a place.'® 
Economic  security  and  a place  in  the  world  were  associated  with  ownership. 
Contemporary  notions  of  private  property  share  similar  underlying  ideas.  However,  the 
importance  of  land  ciianges  once  the  moral  crumbling  of  the  distinction  between  property 

of  capital)  and  the  rise  of  the  nation-state  begins. 

Land  has  a relation  to  the  polity  that  other  foims  of  property  do  not.  that  is,  land 
provides  the  tetriloriai  boundaries  of  political  sovereignty.  Modem  stales  are  defined 
partly  Inlermsaftheirlcgal  jurisdiction  which  they  claim  overparticular  rerrilory.  The 
distinguishing  features  of  land  in  comparison  to  other  forms  of  property  is  its  visibility, 
fixity,  and  security.  Before  the  development  of  commeroial  society  land  is  understood  as 
the  major  economic  resource.  These  elements  underlie  the  assertion  that  laitdowners  are 
particularly  lied  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  society.  Because  property  is  fixed  the 

101.  See  No  Shortcut  to  Proaress. 


102.  Reeve.  Prccenv.  81. 
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landowner  has  a greater  inieresl  in  Uie  welfare  of  the  comiminity  than  if  his  propeny  were 
in  somelhing  else  (such  as  money).  The  understanding  of  land  and  its  imporlance  in 
precommcrical  sociely  also  underlies  underslandings  of  development  in  Africa.  Thus, 


from  land  ba.sed  to  enehange  activities  occurs,  it  is  argued  that  an  unaccepling  view  of 
immigrants,  who  are  seen  as  having  lies  to  commerce  (or  earning)  rather  than  to 
permanent  settlement,  arises  in  which  the  beliefis  that  their  loyalties  lie  elsewhere  other 
than  the  community  (e-g.  the  Indian  merchant  class  in  colonial  Zanzibar).  In  the  study  of 
Afiics,  this  transition  is  considered  to  understand  the  aflecis  on  various  communities  and 
the  success  of  stales  in  incorporating  communities  into  the  nation.  In  this  way.  property 
(as  land)  and  citizenship  become  necessarily  politically  entwined."’ 

Property  and  ownership  present  ongoing  issues  for  social  critique  as  these 
concepts  inise  questions  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  inequalities  resulting  from  die  private 
ownership  of  land,  producer  goods,  or  means  of  subsistence.'**  In  neoliberal  ism.  private 
propeny  is  the  basis  of  liberty.  Advocates  of  neoliberai  policies  understand  liberal 
democracy  only  to  exist  in  countries  with  capitalist  economies.  The  modem  conception  of 
propeny  defines  propeny  ns  an  economic  resource,  supports  the  making  of  money,  and 
regards  the  demands  of  the  state  us  a drain  on  resources  and  a threat  to  the  individual's 

103.  Adam  Smith  reneoicd  on  this  process.  Sco  Aninouirv  into  the  nature  and 
of  the  wealth  of  nation,  ed.  R.  H.  Campbell  and  A.S.  Skinner  (Oxford;  Claredon  Press, 
1976). 


104.  SeeRvan.  Property. 


n.  The  mode 


I concept  of  liberty  ns  mainly  non- 
rms  of  lights  over  resources  which  the 


individual's  propeny,  it  is  feared  that  privatization  had  overstepped  its  limits  and  modem 
citizens  were  concerned  only  with  their  private  possessions  and  nothing  for  their  larger 
liberties.  Spencer  argued  that  equity  does  not  permit  propeny  in  land  because  ifpersons 
had  exclusive  control  overland  and  all  land  were  owned  then  anyone  who  did  not  own 


land  could  act  only  by  permission  of  the  landed. 

Defenses  and  criticisms  of  private  property  have  been  distingui^  in  terms  of 
utility,  natural  rights,  the  promolioit  of  peisonality,  and  the  defense  of  liberty.  What  is  at 

production  and  consumplion  ought  be  recognized,  and  who  should  receive  these  rights? 

(considering  Greek,  Roman,  and  European  inheritance  rights)  to  discern  the  best  way  to 
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regulate  inheritance.  In  1848  he  argued  the  necessity  of  private  property  because  he 
claimed  its  bcncllts  are  obvious  and  universally  admitted.  In  the  same  year  the  Cbmn'unist 
Manifesto  was  distributed  arguing  that  private  property  must  be  abolished  because  it  is  a 
means  of  subjugating  the  labor  of  others  through  appropriation  of  their  products."*  Marx 
agreed  that  property  was  simultaneously  the  object  of  human  freedom  and  an  external 
foree  which  "tyrannized  over  us."'" 

Marx  builds  his  condemnation  of  capitalist  exploitation  on  the  emergence  of 
capitalism  via  the  forcible  expropriation  of  small  farmers.  Small  holders  were  thrown  off 
the  land  and  given  the  option  of  working  for  wages  or  starving,  thus,  wage  contracts  were 
not  freely  made.  Subsequently,  wages  are  the  profit  of  capitalists  and  a formofrobbciy. 
Marx  extends  this  initial  process  which  generates  unequal  access  to  resourees  to  launch 
attacks  on  other  forms  of  exploitation.'®*  Within  African  studies,  considerations  of  how 
colonial  rule  and  post-colonial  stales  altered  production  relations  in  ruml  societies  have 
begun  with  a consideration  of  the  smail-holder.  Studies  of  colonial  rule  in  Alrica  illustrate 
how  colonial  administrations  established  the  instilulion  of  private  property  for  its  colonial 
citizens  (but  not  its  subjects)  to  facilitate  capitalist  exuapolntion  of  resources  with  little 
regordfor  the  affects  on  aircedy  established  system  of  social  and  property  relations  and 


106.  This  inierefline  paralleline  of  events  is  noted  by  Reeve  in  PrODertv.  1-2. 

107.  For  Marx,  the  critical  historical  rupture  was  the  division  oflabor  and  property. 
The  relations  between  people  in  society  and  between  societies  depend  on  the  division  of 
labor.  The  various  stages  of  development  in  the  division  of  labor  are  diffcreni  forms  of 
ownership  (suggesting  ownership  emerges  out  of  the  property-labor  split). 


108.  Ibid., 81. 


land  tenure.  Knowledge  oflraditiona)  land  Icmire  systems  in  colonies  most  often  infomied 
coloniai  policy  to  racllitole  social  comrol.'*’ 

The  liberal  defense  of  private  property  would  be  that  the  dispersion  of  property 
diffuses  power  (as  only  power  can  check  power).  But  Ryan  argues  that  if  private  property 
is  to  aid  political  liberty,  it  must  be  in  collaboration  with  other  social  aspects,  such  as  a 
tradition  of  dissent  which  encourages  individuals  to  employ  their  resources  and 
discourages  governments  to  challenge  the  balance  of  power.'"  What  Ryan 
underestimates  is  the  lerilienee  of  tradition.  The  perspective  which  links  property  and 
freedom  does  not  only  attempt  to  extend  private  property  rights  to  prevent  restrictions  on 
liberty,  it  equates  freedom  with  property,  while  also  assuming  this  very  equation.  There  is 
along  tradition  of  understanding  property  as  freedom;  it  has  become  part  of  the  very 
meaning  offreedom  as  freedom  has  become  pan  of  the  meaning  of  property.  While 
political  thirtkers  may  attempt  a rational  construction  of  the  relation  between  freedom  and 
property  to  either  critique  exploilalive  social  relations  or  defend  rights,  property  as 
freedom  eonslitules  the  quiet  presupposition  upon  which  such  arguments  arise.  Even 
Mara  could  not  escape  the  property -freedom  assumption.  While  Marx  deplored  private 
property  because  he  understood  the  human  condition  as  ullimelely  needing  to  create— an 
existence  which  alienation  of  labor  from  product  destroys — he  could  not  acluaily  imagine 
a world  without  property  because  freedom  is  located  lathe  individual's  ability  to  produce 
property.  One  must  be  able  to  assume  that  the  acting  of  producing  is  fill  filling  in  of  Itself 


109.  See  Citizen  and  Subject 
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so  lhal  ihe  individual  need  nol  malcc  exclusive  claims  w llic  properly  {or  product). 
However,  Marx  aims  his  atlack  ogainsi  the  forced  alienation  of  properly  from  produciion, 
Uieceby  crealine  people  who  only  pos.sess  ihe  ahility  to  labor.  Tliough  ihere  is  a difference 
belween  choosing  lo  find  contentment  in  Ihe  process  of  creation  alone  and  having  only  the 
option  10  labor  (or  be  labor),  it  is  the  very  notion  of  properly  as  that  which  involves  labor 
which  opens  the  possibility  for  private  properly.  And  yet  the  complete  abolition  of 
properly  is  not  possible  because  it  is  part  of  the  very  meaning  of  creativity. 

As  freedom  assumes  a more  fragmented  and  individual  chamcter  it  only  follows 
that  so  to  would  property.  Thus,  only  ifihe  idea  of  individual  freedom  is  questioned 
would  the  favoring  of  private  property  falter.  However,  in  the  raodetn  mix  of  liberal 
democracy  and  capitalism,  quesdoning  individual  freedom  is  taboo.  Yet,  through  the 


histories  in  Africa,  private  property  and  individual  fmedom  as  understood  in  the  western 
tradition  brought  by  colonialism  has  been  challenged.  This  is  nol  to  suggest  Ihni  there  is 
no  sense  of  individual  freedom  nor  private  property  within  African  traditions.  On  Ihe 
contrary,  it  Is  to  highlight  lhal  notions  of  individual  fieedom  and  private  properly  have 
coexisted  in  an  overlapping  way  with  community  notions  of  freedoms  and  property.'" 
Nyerere  focused  on  the  longstanding  notion  of  commiuiily  to  create  a new  national 
community  and  extended  it  lo  the  economic  realm.  He  envisioned  constructing  Tanzania 
on  its  predominant  orientation  as  an  agrarian  community  which  would  be  self-reliant  to 
overcome  Ihe  legacy  of  colonialism  and  escape  Ihe  exploitation  of  global  capitalism.  The 


III.  See  for  example,  H.  W.  0.  Okolh-Ogendo,  Tenants  of  the  Crow 
Agrarian  Law  and  iMiiiutionsin  Kenya  (Nairobi:  ACTS  Press,  1991). 
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v.'ould  nol  be  undetslKid  as  propwy . Perhaps  Nyerete  neglected  the  »ays  in  which 
people  think  of  Individual  property  and  Ireedom,  but  he  did  not  complelely  forgel  ihc  ideas 
of  comnmnal  property  and  freedom. 

Today,  the  impoitance  of  individual  liberty  endures  as  rights  and  private  property 
as  freedom  consiilutes  a righl.  A focus  on  land  rights,  reform,  and  policy  informs  the 
objectives  to  address  problems  of  agrarian  ertris:  siuilainnbie  development,  declines  m 
ogrieultural  production,  and  environmental  degradation.  Slitictural  adjustment  policies 
return  to  resoiving  agricultural,  environmental,  and  more  generally  economic  crisis  in 
terms  of  neoliberal  notion  of  proper^  and  citizen.  Consequenlly,  the  ideas  of  property 
rights  and  rules  must  be  considered  to  undcrstnrtd  not  only  logic  of  colonial  rule  but  the 
dilemmas  of  the  postcolonial  project  of  development  (or  modemization). 

Pmnertv  nphts.  Mocpherson  claims  that  only  throe  general  poinU  across  political 
eras  can  be  made  about  property:  I.  it  is  a right,  note  thing,  2.  it  is  an  utdividual  right,  3.  il 
Is  an  enforceable  claim  crealed  by  the  stale."’  In  the  modem  Western  tradition,  property 
has  been  aniculated  as  "a  bundle  of  rights  or  set  of  relations  between  people  with  regard 
to  some  good,  service,  or  'thing';  such  rights  must  have  economic  value  and  musl  be 
enforced  in  some  socielally  recognized  manner.""’  A concern  ihrough  Ihe  history  of 
debates  on  properly  has  been  Ihe  jusliRabilily  of  private  properly  as  a right  and  Ihe 


112.  Maepherson  further  asserts  that  the  idea  of  property  as  a thing  arose  with  the 
capitalist  market  economy  (in  the  modem  era). 


113.  Reeve.  Pronertv.  2S. 


consequences  of  both  private  property  and  common  property.  It  has  been  asserted  that  if 
proper^  was  not  the  root  of  all  enploiimion  then  it  at  least  led  to  certain  political 

depravity  because  property  requires  the  state  to  protect  it."*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
institution  of  private  property  has  been  justified  in  terms  of 'the  argument  from  first 
occupancy,'  'labor  theory  of  property  acquisition.'  numerous  arguments  fiom  utility'  iind 
from  'political  liberty.'  Ulililarianism,  in  particular,  justified  private  ownership  as  an  aid  to 
the  protnodon  of  happiness,  assessing  iu  merits  and  defects  in  terms  of  efficiency.  From 
the  uUlilarian  perspective,  human  behavior  is  an  association  between  rationality  and  utility 
maximizing  where  the  individual  attempts  to  maximize  happiness  over  pains  {or  costs)  of 
achieving  it.  A focus  on  rights  allowed  modem  thinkers  to  more  concretely  seal  liberty 
within  property.  This  discussion  of  property  will  narrow  to  concenlmlc  on  the  school  of 
property  rights,  because  it  has  become  the  most  advocated  and  supported  contemporary 
approach  to  understanding  and  solving  problems  of  development. 

In  ncO'Clossical  economics  the  notion  of  property  is  underslood  in  terms  of  a 
causal  connection  between  a set  of  property  relations  and  the  level  of  economic 
performance  in  a society.  The  function  of  property  rights  is  to  creare  incentives  to  use 
resources  efficiently.  Allocadon  only  becomes  a problem  when  resources  do  nol  match 
needs  and  wonts,  thus  properly  rights  should  be  understood  as  a mechanism  which 
provides  for  the  efficient  use  of  scarce  resources."’  Efficiency  here  is  understood  in 


H4.  Ryan.  Prooeitv.  97. 
115.  Reeve.  Property.  23. 
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Property,  inierms  ofrighls,  has  been  mosi  commonly  classified  as  privale,  public, 
orcommon.  Privals  refers  id  righlsofexclusive  individual  use  and  ownership.  Public 
refers  lo  indelerminale  group  ri^ls  of  use;  though  access  requires  no  special  qualifications 
rules  may  permit  ejclusion.  In  contrast  to  privale.  public  does  not  vest  ownership  of 
property  in  this  group;  an  authority  such  as  the  slate  usually  has  ownership.  Public  also 
refers  to  the  accountability  to  the  public  of  the  authority  and  that  ownership  is  lo  benefit 
the  public.  Common  property  gives  rights  ©fuse  (and  perhaps  management)  to  a specific 
group  of  people  and  may  or  may  not  vest  ownership  in  this  specific  group.  However, 
common  property  can  consist  of  a group  of  people  collectively  owning  something. 
Properly  as  prisate  rights  has  become  the  most  influential  notion  of  property  in  modem 
political  thought  and  practice,  it  is  certainly  the  most  aggressively  promoted  globally. 

In  contemporary  times,  the  predominant  thought  not  only  in  political  and  economic 
philosophy  but  in  policy  circles  is  that  private  property  rights  are  a necessary  condition  for 
the  genemiion  of  economic  wealth.  From  this  perspective,  private  ownership  is  a needed 
condition  for  profit  in  regards  to  land."’  The  underlying  assumption  is  that  giving  people 
property  rights  in  anything  of  value  is  the  best  way  of  ensuring  that  resources  are  used  as 
efficiently  as  possible  (echoing  Aristotle).  However,  the  broader  approach  lo  property 


116.  Ibid., 24. 

1 17-  Daniel  Bromely,  "Property  Relations  and  Economic  Developmenl:  The  Other 
Land  Reform,"  World  Develonmeni  1 7,  no.6(  1989);  868. 
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righU  suggest  that  this  assumption  could  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  eonunon  property 
rights  as  the  best  option. 

Bromley  has  challenged  the  defense  of  private  property  and  mised  a concern  of 
particular  significance  for  this  study,  namely  what  he  terms  "the  other  land  reform." 
Shifting  the  focus  from  the  private-land  based  policies  aggressively  pushed  by  donor 


economic  margins  and  provides  daily  sustenance  for  milUons  (particularly  in  Afnca  and 
South  Asia)  by  focusing  on  institutional  arrangements  (including  property  tights)  created 
around  that  land-  He  argues  that  the  demands  to  privatize  arise  out  of  an  incomplete 
understanding  of  propcity  regimes,  a refusal  to  acknowledge  the  obvious  destruction  of 
privaleiyrowned  lands  globally,  and  from  naivetd  concerning  who  benefits  from 
privatization.'" 

Those  that  advocate  private  property  rights  assume  that  privatization  will  cause 
production  to  exceed  the  costs  and  that  collective  management  impedes  productivity."’ 


118.  See'  PropeftyRelalionsand  Economic  Development."  Bromley  suggests  a 
naiveld  which  uitdoubledly  is  present  the  advocation  of  policy  at  limes.  However,  I would 
venture  to  assert  that  privatization  is  also  pushed  with  knowledge  of  who  stands  to  benefit 
from  such  policies,  e.g.  knowing  that  privatization  can  be  to  the  detriment  of  groups  living 
ala  subsistence  level. 

1 1 9.  Bromely  explains  that  there  are  costs  which  accompany  and  vary  in  each  ttropenv 
lecime.  For  example,  for  cultivated  private  land,  there  must  be  a system  of  boundary 
surveys  to  demarcate  ptois,  measure  the  amount  ofland,  attach  them  to  their  respective 
owners  through  titles,  and  record  keeping;  and  a process  to  rocord  transfers  of  land  and 
property  disputes.  In  addition  there  are  costs  that  the  owner  accrues  such  as  fencing  and 
maintenance.  The  costs  cultivated  public  land  would  also  include  other  costs,  such  as, 
meetings  to  determine  the  locations  of,  uses  of,  and  restrictions  on  land,  and  a syslem  of 
enforcement  of  rules  and  to  settle  disputes. 
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Wilhin  Ihe  economic  conceplusliation  of  property,  criliques  have  emerged  argumg  that 
convenlional  iheories  of  property  righls  hove  neglected  and  fail  to  understand  various 
types  of  common  property  regimes  as  they  have  been  consolidoied  as  the  public  domain. 
Bromely  contends  that  if  it  is  recognized  that  complexes  of  institutional  atrangeraems  vaiy 
across  resources  and  through  seasons  regarding  land  and  related  resouites,  then  the 
possibility  of  understanding  various  types  of  property  righls  emerges.  Development 
advisers  often  mistake  changing  or  seasonal  property  rights  with  the  absence  of  property 
rights,  and  thus  propose  them  as  the  solutions  to  development  quandaries  or  poverty. 
However,  according  to  Bromely,  successfid  common-property  re^mes  are  characterized 
by  the  existence  of  individual  righu.  What  changes  between  types  of  property  regimes  is 
the  scope  of  individual  rights'"  Such  institutions  constitute  the  foundation  of  group 
management  over  agricultuiBl  resources. 

A common  property  regime  comprises  a '’well-defined  group  of  authorized  users, 
a well-defined  resource  that  the  group  will  manage  and  use,  and  a set  of  institutional 
arrangements  that  define  each  of  the  above,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  use  for  the  resource  in 
question.'^'  A common  property  regime  includes  and  excludes  certain  users,  thus  some 
have  a right  to  be  included,  while  others  have  a duly  to  remain  outside.  In  addition,  those 
included  in  the  regime  have  a duty  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  the  right  to  expect  others 
to  comply. 
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Pmngnv  as  Relaiians.  In  Ihe  sludy  of  Africs,  there  is  a rich  body  of  literature 
which  focuses  on  quesUons  of  land,  resources,  and  production  as  property  and  social 
relations.  This  literature  attempts  to  provide  understandings  of  the  various  types  of  land 
tenure  (and  u.suftuci  or  rights  of  use)  in  terms  of  the  complex  of  social  and  production 
relations  that  make  up  its  composition.'”  In  contrast  to  studies  framed  by  neoliberal 
notions  of  property,  this  approach  contends  that  an  understanding  of  the  various  types  of 
land  tenure  and  meanings  of  property  is  critical  to  understand  agrarian  change  in  Africa 
along  with  social,  economic,  and  political  problems.  Land  has  structured  relations 
between  groups  within  societies  in  Africa.  It  is  controlled  by  ancestors,  groups,  and 
individuals  which  need  not  constitute  mutually  exclusive  land  tenure  practices.  Thus,  land 
and  property  relations  are  historically  far  more  complex  lhan  a single  tenure  system. 

Social  identity  is  also  linked  to  land  and  property  rights,  and  as  a consequence  individuals 
and  groups  invest  in  social  identity  to  defure  and  acquire  such  rights,  access,  or  coatrol. 
Some  scholars  have  particularly  argued  for  a gendered  analysis.'”  Davison  has  suggested 
that  the  way  in  which  a society  structures  its  relations  in  terms  of  genders  roles  has 
implications  for  people's  differing  access  and  control  of  resources  and  aspects  of 


Wisconsin  Press,  19931:  Berry.  No  Condition  is  Permanent:  R.  E.  Downs  and  S.  P.  Reyna, 
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produclion.'”  In  gendci-slnjcnircd  analyses  of  Ihe  impacl  of  colonialism  on  |endereii 
social  relations,  it  is  most  often  illusiraleiJ  how  colonial  policies  disruplcil  production 
relations  and  women's  land  tenure  rights."'  Women's  productive  and  reproduclive  labor 
were  devalued  by  capitalist  produclion  relations.  Changes  in  land  tenure  praclices  and 
policies  continue  to  have  on  impact  on  men's  and  women's  lives  in  different  ways.  Thus, 
it  remains  relevant  lo  consider  how  policies  shape  social  and  produclion  relations  in  terms 
of  gender. 

However,  while  land  may  structure  social  relations  and  social  relalions  suucture 
production  relations  within  a society,  not  everyone  within  a community  may  undersland 
these  various  relations  in  the  same  way.  Various  inierprelations  of  the  nteaning  of  land 


obligations  in  land,  shape  and  redefine  relalions.  Goheen's  study  of  land  tenure  in 
Cameroon  provides  an  example  lo  highlight  die  nuances  of  ftaming  land  and  properly  in 
terms  of  social  relalions  and  contested  meanings.  She  begins  with  a consideration  of  land 
struggle  with  the  presupposition  that  while  there  is  a change  in  Ihe  nature  of  productive 
relationships  and  in  the  social  relations  of  land  tenure  (which  is  choractenzed  by  the 
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growing  imporxonce  of  nalioiial  poUlics  and  "accumuladve  economics  ).  ihcre  is  a 
conlinuily  in  the  culliual  meaning  of  control  overland  as  a symbol  of  political  leadeiship, 
even  in  this  context  of  expanding  privali/ation.'"’  She  illustrates,  for  example,  how  new 
elites  invest  in  the  symbols  of  traditional  leaders  and  participate  in  traditional  politics  by 


the  process  of  privatiation  of  land.  While  elites  use  access  to  the  stale  and  knowledge  of 
the  law  to  acquire  access  to  the  process  of  land  allocation,  the  success  ofland  claims  is 
also  contingent  on  the  approval  by  traditional  authorities.”*  Goheen  concludes  lhal 
conflicts  over  land  can  be  explained  by  contradiclions  arising  out  of  the  interaction 
between  state-promoted  ptivaliitaliDn  ofland  which  stresses  individual  accumulation  and 
Iradilional  values  which  stress  the  right  ofland  as  a right  of  cidaenship  (or  stressing  social 
idenUty).  Depending  on  Ihe  social  idenliqr  of  people  and  (he  naiura  of  the  dispute, 
individuals  will  invoke  customary  and  national  law,  singly  or  in  combination,  to 
subslandate  their  claims.'” 

Cohiren  finds  support  In  Berry  who  has  assened  that  throughout  Aihca  wheie 
rights  of  access  to  land  depend  on  srscial  identity  people  invest  in  it  because  it  has  become 


130.  'Chief5,SubchicfsandLandControl.'39l-392.  By  accumulative  economics, 
Goheen  means  lhal  is  land  has  become  a form  of  accumulation  as  well  as  a means  of 
subsistence. 

131.  Ibid,  401. 
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bolh  on  object  and  an  instnimcnlof  invcsimenl.'“  In  the  poslcolonial  context,  accesa  lo 
the  state  endures  os  a precondition  for  accumulation  of  individual  economic  wealth;  the 
new  eiite  hove  privileged  access  to  the  stale  which  makes  them  the  ’’translators  of  received 
custom  and  national  law  into  new  practices."'**  However,  Goheen  also  concludes  that 
while  the  new  elites  may  negotiate  and  resolve  conflicts  over  land  by  investing  in 
tiaditional  social  identity,  they  do  not  resolve  the  contradiction  between  traditional  land 
settlement  and  national  laws  advocating  individual  owneiship  and  privalieotion.  These 
contradictions  drive  change  and  will  create  a transformation  of  the  tenure  system,  but  the 
ways  in  which  the  system  changes  are  a matter  of  negoliatioo  and  suuggle,  informed  by 
varying  interpretations  and  relations  of  power. 

Struggles  over  land  or  property  are  more  complex  than  framing  contestation 
dialectically  in  terns  of  conuadiclions  such  as  stale-promoted  values  (read  as  modern 
values)  and  traditional  values.'”  The  problematic  complexities  of  an  articulated  modem 
and  traditional  and  their  mix  are  not  captured  by  such  a rigid  dichotomy  alone.  Such 
dichotomies  are  not  reducible  to  themselves:  they  hold  within  them  their  own 
deconstruction.  The  idea  of  antagonisms  which  coexist  provides  the  space  in  which  such 
multiple  and  complex  struggles  can  become  visibly  articulated.  Returning  to  o young 
Marx,  property,  for  this  study,  will  be  undeialood  as  that  which  involves  labor.  Property 


133.  See  No  Condition  is  Permanent. 
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«ill  refer  lo  s positioning  involving  labor  with  a residual  of  security  or  anxiety  and  thereby 
Is  a positioning  of  material  content  and  in  conicslalion.  Proper^  may  be  rights  and  may 
not,  because  to  those  excJudcd  such  rights  may  be  illegitimate,  nevertheless,  io  ibe  attempt 
to  moke  claims  to  propeity,  rights  are  invoked.  Property  will  involve  considerations  of 
resources,  allocation,  rights,  and  ownership  as  relations  of  struggles  in  which  people 
decide  and  contest  who  can  have  what.  Property  constitutes  a contested  arena  in  which 
land  nenimlly  feamres  in  the  struggle  to  define  property. 


HeBemonv'’* 

Hegemony  derives  from  the  Greek  hcgcmonla  referring  to  leadership  and 
supremacy.  In  Greek  mythology,  hubris  refers  lo  excessive-pride  or  self-confidence, 
arrogance.  Insolence.  Hubris  plagues  the  hero,  often  a leader  in  Greek  myths,  leading  to 
their  tragic  downfall.  Hegemonic  power  involves  an  articulated  hero  created  out  of  an 
excessive  self-confidence.  Today,  the  meaning  of  hegemony  is  more  complicated  in  that  it 
refers  lo  the  idea  ofabsolulcdominelion  and  leadership  that  implies  consent.  The 
discussion  of  hegemony  in  this  section  wili  begin  with  an  articulation  ofposver  that 
complements  a concept  of  hegemony  that  denies  the  possibility  of  absolute  domination.  It 
follows  with  a summary  of  Gramsci’s  refinemenl  of  the  Marxist  concept  and  continues 
with  the  posinuuxist  rovmrking  of  the  term.  Finally,  concerns  over  the  concept  in 
poslcolonial  theory,  lead  me  lo  refine  the  use  of  the  concept  for  this  study. 

13d.  I will  not  provideagenealogyofthe  concept  ofhegemony.  For  such  a thorough 
endeavor  see  Ernesto  Laciau  and  Chanlal  Mouffe,  Hegemony  and  Socialist  Strategy: 
Towards  a Radical  Demociilic  Politics  (London:  Verso,  1986). 


Foucault  has  derincd  power  as  a complex 
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strategical  situation,  rather  than  a slruclute  or  institution.  As  such,  power  relations  do  not 
stem  from  an  absolute  dominant/subordinate  binary  opposition,  rather  positions  of 
domination  are  the  "hegemonic  effects"  sustained  by  multiple  confrontations.’”  Power 
relations  arc  simultaneously  intentional  and  nonsubjcctive.  While  power  is  stained  with 
calculation,  it  does  not  necessarily  result  from  the  decision  of  an  individual  subjecL  The 
logic  of  power  might  comprise  conrtecled  multiplying  gestures  thal  end  in  the  formation  of 
comprehensive  systems,  yet  these  tactics  am  not  necessarily  the  product  of  individual 
efforts.”*  Because  power  is  never  localized,  never  held  by  an  individual,  never 
appropriated  as  a commodity,  it  must  be  analyzed  as  something  which  operates  in  the  form 
ofachain.  Power  is  a web  of  sticky  strands  through  which  individuals  move.  Theyarc 
always  trapped  in  the  practice  of  power  while  simultaneously  exercising  it. 

In  the  exercise  of  pow  er,  new  objects  of  knowledge  are  created  and  new  bodies  of 
infomtalion  are  accumulated.  How  ever,  while  the  exercise  of  power  perpetually  creates 
knowledge,  knowledge  constantly  induces  effects  of  power-  The  practice  of  power  cannot 
occur  without  knowledge,  and  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  must  engender  power.  It  is 
in  discourse  that  power  and  knowledge  merge  in  an  attempt  to  create  a hegemonic 


k:  Random  House,  1 978). 
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knowledge.  However,  Uie  false  power  of  hegemonic  knowledge  can  be  challenged  by 
counler'hegcmonic  discourses.'” 


dialcclicaJ  marerialism  which  aniculales  life  as  a constant  struggle  between  relations  of 
production  and  consciousness.  He  refonnulolcd  historicaJ  maieriaiism  to  involve  the 
influence  of  ideas  of  history  and  the  influence  of  the  individual  human  will,  rather  than 
emphasiaing  malcrial  goods  necessary  for  human  existence  as  the  primary  feme 
influencing  social  relsUons.  He  established  Ihe  Idea  of  the  historical  bloc  to  aniculale  the 
dialectical  interrelationship  of  the  slructurc  and  supemlrucluie,  theory  and  practice,  and 
intellectuals  and  massta.'*®  The  construction  of  historical  blocs  involves  ihe  emergence  of 
consciousness  and  the  intelleclual  initiates  its  inception.  Ideologies  consiilutc  the 
inslrument  to  organize  masses  of  people,  form  the  space  for  movement,  and  give 
consciousness.  Hegemony  signifies  the  moment  when  objective  and  subjeclivc  forces 
combine  10  produce  a situation  of  revolutionary  change.  Malcrial  forces  axe  the  content 
and  ideologies  are  the  form.  Hegemony  involves  coercion,  consent  and  the  ruling  of  other 
classesfgroups.  Hegemony  teguires  becoming  influential  and  attaining  leadciship 
economically,  culturally,  morally,  and  ideologically,  it  expresses  the  inlerrelaiions  of 
associations  and  oppositions,  civil  society  and  political  society,  consent  and  coercion,  and 


139.  See  Michel  Foucault  Power/Knowledee:  Selected  interviews  end  Other  Writina 
(New  York:  Pantheon  Books,  1 980). 

140.  Set  Antonio  riramsci.  Selections  ftoni  the  Prison  Notebooks.  1929-1935  fNew 
York:  International  Publishers:  1979). 


y.  Oramsci  rejected  Marx  and  Engel's  notion  of 


direedon  and  domination.  As  Oramsci  slates  ruling  depends  on  petsuading  the  ruled  to 


Laclau  and  Mouffc  claim  that  three  elemenU  in  the  worii  of  Marx  have  undergone 
criticism  and  reconceptuaiitation  in  Morsist  circles:  the  ’ontological  centrality"  of  the 
working  class,  the  role  of  revolution  for  transforming  society  Dxnn  one  stage  to  another, 
and  the  idea  of  a unifled  collective  will.'*'  Laclau  and  MouHc  argue  that  the  concept  of 
hegemony  introduced  a type  of  logic  that  is  incompatible  with  the  basic  concepts  of 
Marxist  Ihoughl.  Marxism  presents  history  and  society  as  diseemible  totalities  grounded 
irt  laws;  yet  hegemony  offered  a conditional  operation  to  address  the  unquestioned 
precarious  aspects  of  Marx's  evolutionary  Ihought.  As  hegemony  gained  emphasis  in 
Marxist  thought  the  articulations  of  conditionality  proliferated,  thus  diminishing  the  value 
of  Marx’s  historical  necessity.  Laclau  and  Mounh  conclude  that  hegemony  often  a 
foundation  from  which  contemporary  social  struggles  ate  possible  in  their  specificity. 
However,  to  conclude  this  requires  a break  with  an  epislemological  orientation  grounded 
in  ontology. 

Laclau  and  Mouffc  focus  on  antagonism,  rather  than  contradiction,  in  the 
dialectical  process.  Antagonism  refers  to  the  experience  of  the  limit  of  the  social’  and 
thereby  a relation  which  expresses  the  limits  of  objectivity.  For  example,  Laclau  and 


Mouffc  suggesL  "it  is  because  a peasant  cannot  be  a peasant  that  an  antagonism  exists 
with  the  landowner  expeiliitg  him  from  his  land."'**  Antagonism  captures  the  impossibility 


141.  See  Heeemonv  and  Soeialisl  Strategy:  Towards  a Ifadical  Democratic  Politics. 

142.  Ibid.,  125. 


ofsociely  to  fully  coiiilitule  ilsslf  as  «n  objective  realiiy.  This  limit  is  luiiieretood  in  terms 
of  a subvecsion— or  that  which  frustrates  the  desire  of  and  prevents  complete  self- 
constitution  as  nn  objective  reality — where  each  position  is  fined  as  specific.'"  What 


Laclau  and  Mouffe  argue  that  any  type  of  social  totality  (such  as  an  identity) 
cannot  fully  constitute  itself  because  to  define  itself  depends  on  marking  itself  ns  different 
from  something  external  to  it  Subsequently,  identities  become  defined  negatively  (by 
what  they  are  not).  Because  negative  identities  cannot  be  expressed  directly  they  must 
find  expression  in  terms  that  are  equivalent  but  different  These  theorists  claim  that  any 
position  in  a system  of  differences  (revealed  by  the  contingency  that  equivalences 
introduce)  can  become  a locus  of  an  antagonism.  The  more  unstable  Ihe  social  relations, 
the  less  successful  a system  of  differences  will  be  nnd  thus  antagonisms  proliferate.  As 
amagonisms  proliferate  the  ability  to  centralize  and  create  iinily  diminishes. 

Laclau  and  Mouffe  suggest  that  Ihe  notion  of  hegemony  is  more  compatible  with 
the  dialectic.  One  cannot  speak  of  hegemony  if  one  speaks  of  subordinate  and  dominant 
positions  because  one  position  has  already  "won."  Hegemony  is  the  idea  of  ongoing 
struggle.  This  inlerprelallon  of  hegemony  supposes  an  open  and  incomplete  social  leirain. 
Competing  forces  ore  in  constant  play  in  the  attempt  to  dominate,  but  domination  never 
occurs.  If  absolute  domination  was  possible,  (hen  other  voices  would  not  even  exist 
because  the  dominant  voice  would  prevail.  To  speak  of  hegemony  one  must  iindcratand 
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idenlity  and  ihe  subjeci  posilion  as  fluid  twcauie  as  social  agcnls  are  in  relalional  positions 
they  are  in  ongoing  flux.  To  deny  this,  as  Marx  80  deared,  is  an  anempi  to  create  an 
objective  understanding  of  exploitation  and  emancipation  of  socio-production  relations 
without  a position  from  which  to  do  so.  It  b to  assume  that  people  will  abandon  their 
multiplicity  of  experiences  in  favor  of  a priorly  created  ideational  conception  oftheir 
situalion  if  given  a persuasive  one. 

Hegemony  nssmnes  the  form  of  a political  space  where  aiticulations  ore  played  out 
as  antagonisms.  Hegemony  is  a relational  process  in  which  no  one  system  of  power 
(system  of  regulations,  practiecs,  and  means  of  dilTerantioting)  has  atuined  a central  social 
position.  Evciy  form  of  power  arises  out  ofdifferences,  thus  power  cannot  be  couched  in 
terms  of  class  or  a dominant  core  because  ccnlrality  escapes  location.  However,  Laclau 
and  Mouffe  suggest  it  is  wrong  to  propose  Ihe  total  diflusion  of  power,  because  this 
would  neglect  not  only  the  attempts  to  centralize  power  but  jxirliol  coneemialions  of 
power.'"  Thas,  acts  of  domination  and  centralized  power  are  possible  only  if  they  are 
understood  as  contingent  and  as  such  neguire  their  meaning  in  relalional  contexts  and  can 
be  subverted. 

The  problem  vrith  Marx's  dialectical  understanding  of  struggle  is  that  Ihe  social 
division  was  based  on  class,  however,  the  class  opposition  he  proposed  could  not  divide  a 
social  totality  into  two  subject  positions  capable  of  reproducing  itself.  Laclau  and  Mouffe 
propose  that  hegemonic  struggle  allows  for  the  transformation  of  social  relations  of 
exploitation  and  subordination,  because  It  includes  Ihe  proliferation  ofanlagonisras 


4.  See  ibid.,  142. 
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beiweoi  fluid  and  mulliple  idenlilies.  Hegemony  becomes  a crilical  concept  because  ns  a 
conceptual  tool  it  docs  not  erase  tlic  multiplicity  of  positions  for  political  struggle.  Thus, 
it  aids  the  pursuit  of  understanding  how  multiple  positions  participate,  rather  than  simply 
bebg  oppressed. 

While  Laclau  and  Mouffe  offer  a nuanced  conception  of  hegemony  which  permits 
the  complexities  of  struggle  to  be  acknowledged  and  analyzed,  they  do  not  extend  the  use 
of  hegemonic  struggle  to  the  Third  Worid.'  They  claim  that  the  proliferation  of 
antagonisms  is  unique  to  Western  democracies  and  therefore  their  concept  of  hegemony 
does  not  travel  well  beyond  Western  soil.'”  Laclau  and  Mouffe  contend  that  the 
antagonisms  which  arise  in  advanced  industrialized  countries  are  expressions  of  resistance 
to  the  commodiricalion,  bureaucratization,  and  increasing  homogenization  of  social  life. 

In  contrast,  poslcoloitial  popular  struggles  occur  in  ccndilioirs  where  relations  between  the 
dominant  groups  and  the  rest  of  the  saeiety  arc  delined  around  centralized  forms  of 
domination.  However,  a problem  with  the  predominant  western  understanding  of  struggle 
in  posicolonial  Africa  is  that  relations  and  struggle  are  conceptualized  in  terms  of  extreme 
binary  opposites.'**  In  addition,  Laclau  and  Mouffe's  implicit  suggestion  that  postcolonlal 
societies  do  not  have  to  contend  with  increasing  commodihcalion  and  bureaucratization  is 
at  best  misinformed,  but  more  likely  based  on  assumptions  of  the  postcolonial  as  more 
primitive  on  the  one  hand  and  stunted  by  colonialism  on  Che  other  hand. 

I4S.  I have  critiqued  Laclau  and  Mouffe's  concept  of  hegemony  elsewhere.  See 'Did 
Marx  underestimate  the  'interesl{s]  of  minorities?'  African  RuraJ  and  Urban  Studies. 
forthcoming. 


146.  See  "Provisional  Notes  on  the  Postcolony.' 
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Hie  concepl  ofhcgBniory  has  been  rearticulalBd  and  dsplayed  in  poslcolonia) 
comexls.  Mailon  highlighLs  a slightly  difTerenl  but  important  aspect  of  hegemony.  On  the 
one  hand,  "[h|egcmony  isa  set  of  nested,  continuous  processes  through  which  power  and 

meaningare  contested,  legitimated,  and  redefined  at  all  levels  of  society.  ’ Hegemony  as 

such  is  both  hegemonic  process  and  the  result  of  hegemonic  process  in  which  precarious 
balances  or  agreemenu  ore  reached  among  contesting  forces.  On  the  other  hand,  because 
begemonic  processes  contribute  to  the  rise  of  a common  social  project  that  includes 
various  competing  notions  of  political  culture,  those  in  power  are  able  to  rule  through  a 
combination  ofcoercion  and  consent.’*’  Hegemony,  thus,  makes  visible  the  contending 
interactions  among  different  levels  or  groups  which  never  involve  equal  access  lo  power 
and  knowledge.  In  these  ongoing  complex  interactions  among  spaces  of  conflict  and 
alliance  moments  of  greater  change  occur  which  belong  to  o broader  historical  articulation 
of  difTerenl  hegemonic  processes.'” 

Girha  has  articulated  hegemony  as  a domain  of  dominance  and  subordiniince 
(power  relations)  in  which  the  dominant  must  be  granted  dominance  or  else  they  would 
completely  destroy  the  dominated.'”  Chaticijce  further  elaborates  that  hegemony  cannot 
be  understood  only  in  terms  of  dominance.  While  hegemony  involves  the  successful 

147.  Florencia  E.  Mailon.  Peasant  and  Notion:  The  Making  of  Posicolonial  Mexico  and 
Pery  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1995).  4. 
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exercise  of  coercive  and  persuasive  power,  it  is  incomplete  and  fragmented  beca 
hegemonic  claims  are  contested.'’'  Thus,  leaders  of  a broader  poliUcal  moveme 
achieve  hegemony  as  a momentary,  if  somewhat  precarious,  endpoint  when  they  amass 

supporters'  discourses  and  desires.'”  In  moments  of  hegemonic  outcome  the 
contributions  and  struggles  of  subaltern  groups  will  be  rededtted  and  even  obscured,  while 

vttturii.'“  However,  because  hegemonic  struggle  is  continuous,  the  voices  Mallon  claims 
vanirii  have  the  polcatiallo  be  heard  and  can  resonate  in  faciliialing  conditions.  Subaltern 
groups  can  contest  and  reappropriale  acts  of  dominance  to  suit  their  needs  and 
interpretations,  while  they  also  defer  to  dominance.”*  Struggles  over  the  meanings  and 
purposes  ofcitlaenship  and  property  attempt  to  make  teal  the  promises  of  nationalism  and 
can  be  understood  as  hegemonic  pursuits.  Because  hegemonic  claims  are  contested, 
citizen  and  properly  arc  more  appropriately  thought  of  as  contested  arenas. 


153.  Ibid.,  7.  Fora  detailed  discussion ofthe  voice  ofthe  subaltern  and  the  problems  of 
oiitical  representation  through  the  concept  of  subaltern  see  "Can  the  Subaltern  Speak?" 


154.  See  Domination  and  the  Arls  ofResislance:  Hidden  Transcrioa. 
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In  Ihe  iradilion  of  Weslsm  polilical  thought,  citizenship  is  articulated  to  arise  only 
where  clan  and  other  kinship  lies  have  dissolved.  Clan  and  kinship  are  to  be  ties  replaced 
with  political  and  militaiy  lies  and  power.  The  emergence  of  citizens  in  the  ancient  Creek 
cities  is  commonly  interpreted  to  have  accelerated  the  dissolution  of  kinship  and  clan  ties 
as  the  practice  expanded  through  colonies.'**  However,  what  is  not  often  remembered  is 
that  Greek  citizenship  had  a shots  existence  in  the  larger  articulated  era  of  Greek 
civil  ization.'**  Cilizendiip  surfaced  for  a period  of  about  200  years  (750-500  BC)  and 
even  then  was  ^isodic  and  contested.’”  This  is  mentioned  to  highlight  an  imperfect 
repetition  of  sorts.  By  the  I8ih  cenluiy  nation-states  dreaming  of  empires,  such  as 
England,  attempted  to  expand  letriiorial  control,  however,  the  authors  of  colonial  rule 
were  confused  over  what  slalus  to  grant  ils  new  subjects — what  was  citizenship  in  the 
colouies?  The  reladons  between  citizenship  and  property  could  not  be  articulated  in  a way 
that  resolved  the  antagonisms  between  Ihe  modem  citizen  based  on  equality,  (be  desire  for 
economic  control,  the  layered  relations  of  property,  and  the  confronting  kinship,  clan,  or 


155.  Enginfsin,  "Who  Is  the  New  Citizen?  Towards  a Genealogy,"  Citizenship  Studies. 
I. no.  1(1997),  118. 

1 5d.  The  rise  of  Greek  civilization  is  marked  by  the  settlement  of  Crete  in  30(K>  BC  and 
ends  with  the  Macedonian  conquest  of  the  Greek  poleis  in  322  BC. 

157.  See  "Who  is  the  New  Citizen,"  IIS-132  Ibran  inlerestinggenealogical 
consideration  of  citizenship. 
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ftmily  ties  in  colonies.  Blood  lies  wcie  not  to  be  dissolved  in  the  colonies  Ihough  its 
importance  was  understood  in  the  western  context. 

According  to  Ryan,  in  contrast  to  Ancient  cities  and  republics,  the  main  concern 
or  the  modem  notion  of  a free  republic  was  not  the  maintenance  of  an  army  and  its 
employment  in  colonization.  Building  on  the  notion  of  citizen,  the  modem  state  separated 
citizenship  from  the  military.  Though  the  purpose  here  is  not  to  empirically  challenge 
Ryan's  claim,  I will  suggest  that  he  has  forgotten  the  European  race  for  empires  and 
economic  dominance  in  the  modem  period.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  throughout  the 
modem  period  a concern  of  imperialist  nation-sUUcs  was  the  munlenance  of  imposed 
order  in  colonies,  and  while  colonial  administrators  perhaps  replaced  the  military  as  the 
visible  army,  miliiaiy  force  indeed  bccked*up  administrative  efforts  to  impose  order  in 
colonies.  The  modem  colonial  citizen  ndministralor  presents  a challenge  to  constructed 
military*citizan  divide. 

Perhaps  the  Roman  Empire  provides  a better  visual  aid  to  encapsulate  the  modem 
imperialist  dream  than  the  ancient  Creek  city  of  citizens.  By  the  6lh  cennity  BC.  Roman 
citizenship  emerged  as  a status  based  on  association  as  family  and  territory  and  not  clan  or 
kinship.'’*  However,  within  the  Romiui  Republics  distinction  between  types  of  citizens 
soon  emerged,  that  between  patrician  citizens  who  owned  a considerable  amount  of  land, 
cattle,  and  slaves,  and  plebeian  citizens  who  tvere  mainly  artisans  and  small  farmers. 
Plebeian  citizenship  consisted  of  not  being  slaves.  By  the  3rd  century  BC,  cilizen^p 
distinguished  within  law  the  slalas  of  a Roman  horn  what  be  was  not,  namely,  slave,  serf. 


158.  "Who  is  the  NewCilizcn,"  122. 
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alien,  debl  sovanl.  Finally,  ns  ihe  Roman  Republic  expanded  inio  the  Roman  Empire, 
citizenship  comprised  a complex  classification  of  distinclions.  It  depended  on  how  a city 
became  pan  of  the  Empire;  by  annexation,  aliiance  (treaty),  or  as  most,  founded  as  new 
colnniae  Some  were  granted  complete  citizenship,  and  some  were  granted  citizenship 
without  voting  rights,  while  others  were  not  granted  citizenship  rights.  A Roman  citizen's 
status  comprised  a web  of  territorial  identities — of  the  Roman  Empire,  of  a province,  of  a 
city.'”  Such  differentiation  is  often  interpreted  by  scholars  as  contributing  to  the  fall  of 
Ihe  Roman  Empire. 

In  the  modem  colonics  territorial  and  blood  lies  were  used  to  order  and  control. 

Yet  terrilorial  and  blood  ties  can  be  undeislood  as  a means  of  resistance  in  the  rise  of 
notion  and  citizen.  The  posicolonial  context  highlights  this  possibility  which  is  often 
neglected  in  Western  studies.  With  the  loss  of  colonies,  post-colonizing  efforts  to 
understand  and  direct  nation-building  relied  heavily  on  the  idea  of  the  ancient  citizen  and 
the  modem  subject  as  one  rather  than  separated.  But  as  Momdani  highlights  independence 
did  not  'democratize''  Ihe  nation-state;  only  deracializallon  occurred  in  the  posicolonial 

In  Ihe  consideration  of  Ihe  rise  of  citizenship  in  w estern  civilization  it  is  also 
asserted  that  a direct  relationship  exists  between  citizenship  and  Ihe  form  of  capital. Isin 
notes  that  because  "different  fonns  of  capital  facilitate  or  hinder  access  to  capital  through 


159.  The  preceding  depiction  of  the  Roman  Republic  was  taken  from  "Who  is  the  New 
Citizen,"  123. 

160.  See  "Who  is  the  New  Citizen," 
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tciTiloria!  «rr8ngeincnis, " the  city  and  its  people  forni  a relationship  in  which  citizenship 
becomes  a territorial  institution.  Class — as  the  power  difference  based  on  the  ownership 
of  different  fortnsofcapilal— conditions  Ihc  lerritoriai,  legal,  and  moral  boundaries  of 
citizenship.^^'  Chaticijcc  highlights  the  contradiction  between  capital  and  community 
suggesting  that  its  consideration  offers  a critique  of  modernity  from  within  itself. 

Cholteijee  contends  that  the  problems  in  the  history  of  Ihc  state-civil  society  relation  in 
Europe  are  shaped  by  divergences  in  conceptualizing  the  relation  between  rights  and 
community.  The  conceptualization  is  frnmed  within  the  ealreracs  of  abolishing  community 
completely  (the  rise  of  the  individual)  and  of  rc-attribuling  community  a single  determinate 
form  which  deiegitimizes  ail  other  fornis  of  communis  (rise  of  the  nation  and  nation- 
state). This  history  is  entangled  with  the  histoiy  of  capilal.  The  moment  of  capital  Rims 
provincial  European  thought  into  universal  philosophy,  and  for  this  to  take  form,  the 
destruction  of  community  must  occur.  However,  community  could  not  be  entirely 
dcsutiyed.  Chatlcijee  states.  "(l)hc  domain  of  civil  society,  ruled  by  'liberty,  equality, 
property,  and  Bentham,'  could  not  produce  an  adequate  juslifreation  for  the  lack  of 
freedom  and  equality  within  the  industrial  labor  process  itself  and  the  continued  division  of 


161.  Ibid.,  119. 

162.  The  proceeding  discussion  taken  from  "The  Nation-State  and  Its  Fragments,"  230- 
239.  Mellon  similarly  asserts  that  the  combination  of  colonialism,  nationalism,  and 
democracy  creates  a contradiction  in  which  the  democratic  discourse  promised  universally 
autonomy,  dignity  and  equality  of  all  people,  yet  in  practice  denied  groups  of  people 
access  to  citizenship  and  liberty  based  on  Eurocentrism.  race,  cla.ss,  and  gender.  This 
tension  featured  centrally  in  the  construction  of  national-democratic  projects  and 
discourses  which  attempted  to  expand  and  rede  line  the  notion  of  citizenship  throughout 
the  world  between  the  1 8th  and  20lh  centuries  tPeasanI  and  Nation.  9). 
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society  into  the  opposed  classes  of  ct^iial  and  labot."  The  public  sphere  becomes  the 
place  foe  diverse  comniunilics  of  the  individual  and  a place  outside  political  oulhority,  thus 
making  the  distinction  bettveen  the  slate  and  civil  sociely.  Commimity — which  according 
to  capital  should  have  been  eradicated  but  refuses  to  go  away — has  a subterranean  and 
polentiaily  threatening  presence. 

Chatteijcc  suggests  that  considerations  of  colonial  and  poslcolonial  histories 
enable  a cridque  of  European  modernity  because  it  is  in  these  spaces  that  the 
contradictions  between  community  and  capital  arc  clearly  visible.  The  modem  slate  and 
institutions  of  civil  society  were  imponed  into  these  countries  through  colonial  rule. 
However,  colonial  rule  could  only  grant  subjecthood  and  not  citizenship  to  the  colonized. 
Anlicolonial  nationalism  is  the  disruptive  moment  when  the  colonized  refuse  to  accept 
membership  as  subjects  in  this  civil  sociely  and  create  national  identides  through  the 
narrative  of  community.  Chatterjee  concludes  that  the  tragedy  of  the  poslcolonial  occurs 
where  the  stale  intcmipis  such  new  creations  of  notion  and  resigns  itself  lo  old  modem 


nadon  and  slate  forms  and  consequently  must  oppress  communities. 

Nationalism  {conceplimlized  out  of  European  capitalism  and  colonialism)  is 
conventionally  defined  as  an  ideology  whose  believers  put  the  nation — an  already  defined, 
integrated  community  with  a territory,  language  and  accepted  sel  of  historical 
iradidons — before  divisive  associations  such  as  region,  class,  family,  clan,  or  elhnic 
group. However,  history  has  illustrated  that  subaltern  classes  have  led  nationalist 
struggles  against  the  interests  of  the  local  dominant  classes.  Thus,  nationalism  needs  lo  be 

163.  Peasant  and  Nation.  9. 
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bdusirializalion.'”  ThcciirKnt  focus  is  on  the  conslructive  roJe  of  civil  society  in  the 
process  of  slate  dcmocraiiaalion.  Hyden  has  proposed  lhal  a new  focus  on  governance 
centered  around  the  reconstitution  of  polilicai  order  in  Afhca.  The  focus  is  on  the 
construction  and  management  of  the  rules  of  the  political  arena  which  includes  the  slate 
and  civil  society  as  interactive. However,  Mbembe  contends  that  a shift  in  perspective 
is  needed  to  understand  poslcolonlal  politics.  He  suggests  that  postcoloniai  relations  of 
power  are  not  primarily  relations  of  resistance  and  collaboration,  but  ones  of  "illicit 
cohabitation."'*'  Thus,  postcoloniai  relations  should  not  be  understood  intennsofbinaiy 
oppositions  such  as  slate  and  civil  society,  resistance  and  passivity,  nor  should  they  be 
interpreted  in  terms  of  resistance  and  absolute  domination.'" 

I have  chosen  lo  consider  Ihe  concepts  of  citizenship,  properly,  and  hegemony 
precisely  because  these  concepts  are  not  only  important  but  imposed  on  polilicai  studies  of 
democratization,  economic  liberalizalion.  and  stale^socicty  idalions  within  Africa. 
However,  these  terms  can  be  rcappropriated  and  deployed  to  read  agabst  Ihe  grain  of 
their  parochial  use.  This  sludy  will  deploy  cilizcnship,  property,  and  hegemony  to 
rcappropriaic  the  terms  in  regards  to  three  tendencies  in  (heir  usage.  Finsl,  analysis  and 
conceplualizalloii  of  Ihe  nallonal  projeci  suffer  front  gender  neutrsllty  though  such  a 


1 67.  "From  Economic  Crisis  lo  Political  Liberalization,"  68-69. 

168.  "Governance  and  Ihe  Reconslitulian  of  Political  Order,"  in  Slate  Conllicl  and 


169.  "Provisional  Notes  on  the  Poslcolony,"  4. 

170.  Ibid.,  3-5. 
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discourse  spoke  of  blood  and  valued  reproduction,  citizen  discourse  repudiated  the  former 
and  was  disinterested  in  the  latter.  Citizenship  offered  what  slaves  and  women  could  not 
have:  fteedom — which  was  partially  defined  in  terms  of  the  constraints  of  material 
conditions.  McClinlock's  feminist  theory  of  nationalism  offers  insights  into  analyzing  the 
exclusionary  shortcomings  of  the  concept  of  citizenship.  She  articulates  four  possible 
areas  for  critical  reflection:  the  gendered  formation  of  sanctioned  male  theories,  the  ways 
in  which  women  have  actively  participated  In  cultural  and  political  national  formations, 
how  to  place  nationalist  institutions  in  critical  telalion  with  other  social  structures  and 
institutions,  and  finally,  the  structures  of  racial,  ethnic,  and  class  power  that  |»obIemalize 
privileged  forms  of  feminism.'^* 

A consideration  of  the  ways  in  which  national  discourse  and  specifioally  different 
notions  of  citizen  are  gendered  in  Zanzibar  will  highlight  three  issues.  First,  in  the  creabon 
ofa  new  Zanzibari  nation,  political  leaders  used  the  feminine  body  both  as  an  object  to 
appropriate  and  a place  of  re-creation.  The  implications  for  women  of  such  a gendered 
project  were  completely  disregarded  by  political  leaders,  and  only  until  recenlJy  remained 
silenced  or  rationalized  in  hisiorical  discourse.  Second,  the  creation  of  social  order  in 
rural  towns  has  historically  involved  the  use  of  women  as  canters  and  creators  of  citizens, 
though  they  themselves  have  not  always  had  a proper  identity  os  citizen  of  their  own. 
Finally,  the  question  of  citizenship  is  more  compticaied  than  the  simple  question  of 
exclusion  or  inclusion.  While  women  may  not  be  considered  proper  citizens,  they  can  be 
included  within  the  notion  of  citizen.  In  addition,  women  contribute  the  preservation  of  a 


173.  Ibid. 
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SGciel  institution  that  does  not  properly  include  them  as  they  pursue  their  own  agendas  and 
needs.  Women  can  deploy  the  very  concept  that  excluded  them  however  impartially  to 
exclude  others. 

Binary’  oooosites.  Though  Mhcmbe  calls  for  an  end  to  conceptualizing  in  terms  of 
binary  opposites,  I will  begin  with  the  maieriai/ideniily  dichotomy  conceptualized  as 
propcrty/cilizcn  to  comment  on  how  this  dichotomy  is  disrupted.  The  antagonism 
between  citizen  and  properly  oRers  another  place  to  begin  a entique  of  modernity  from 
within  itself.  A split  between  the  material  (manirestcd  as  material  conditions  and  properly) 
and  the  ideal  (embodied  as  the  political  identity)  classities  the  ancient  period  ns  distinct 
from  the  modem  period  in  Western  political  thought.  This  moment  of  rupture  may  offer  a 
different  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  the  material  and  identity,  however  it 
leftlhe  two  tangled  in  a slate  of  contention.  Two  concrete  manifestations,  property  and 
citizen,  testify  to  an  irreducible,  irreconcilable  relation.  In  the  modem  perception  of 
ancient  citizenship,  the  citizen  is  a member  of  a political  community  of  dialogue  where  the 
common  assumpibn  of  properly  unites  them  so  that  there  is  no  need  nor  interest  to 
discuss  questions  of  properly.  Property  was  articulated  as  security,  land,  and  things 
involved  in  production — all  of  which  do  not  belong  in  the  realm  of  politics. 

In  the  modem  moment,  property  became  articulated  as  resource  relations  which 
constituted  the  basis  of  liberty.  Though  the  modem  critic  understood  the  inevitability  of 
nuierial  relations,  he  also  believed  that  what  gave  the  aneieni  citizen  his  freedom  to  think 
^s  identity)  was  his  Irccdom  (or  rights)  in  property.  Citizenriiip  became  an  assurance  for 
the  protection  of  liberty,  rather  than  the  activity  beyond  property.  The  change  was  in  the 
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perceplion  of  property  because  as  money-making  expanded  so  did  the  flucnialion  and 
ambiguity  of  property  as  lelations.  The  concept  of  the  modem  citizen  v,as  an  attempt  to 
stabilize  property  so  that  the  identity  of  citizen  was  self-defined  and  liberated  from 
property.  It  was  an  anempl  to  reach  the  ancient  ideal.  However,  citizen,  as  envisioned  by 
the  project  of  modernity,  could  only  exist  if  it  was  defined  in  terms  of  property.  The 
modem  notion  of  property  became  dependent  on  citizen,  because  property  was  only 
understood  as  of  value  because  it  gave  people  freedom  os  citizens.  Once  property,  as  an 
individual  right  which  confers  freedom,  became  a political  topic  and  political  interest  to  be 
debated  and  determined  by  the  modem  slate,  the  modem  slate  would  never  be  able  to 
univeisally  understand,  protect,  and  avoid  interfering  with  the  individual.  This  is  a 
consequence  of  the  differences  of  interests  which  citizens  cannot  resolve  because  of 
property.  Thus,  citizenship  will  always  create  marginalizations  which  will  not  be 
incorporated  nor  assimilated,  thereby  disturbing  the  system  of  order.  The  disturbance  can 
provoke  change  or  the  use  force,  or  can  uncomfortably  coexist  with  the  system  of  Older. 
This  constitutes  the  process  of  hegemonic  struggle. 

Perhaps  postcolonies  present  the  most  disruptive  challenges  because  the  colonial 
imports  (or  impositions)  of  citizen  and  property  are  never  actually  discartled.  but  endure 
and  are  reappropriated  along  with  new  notions  of  how  the  ideas  of  citizen  and  property 
will  construct  a nation  which  confronts  old  ones  which  were  never  erased.  Each  is 
comparably  legitimate  and  as  such  positioned  in  contestation.  Zansbar  has  a history  of 
struggle  on  the  terrain  of  nation  in  which  contending  notions  of  citizen  and  property 
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figure.  Zanzibar  constitules  a pla«  where  ciliicnship  and  property  have  undergone 
redefining. 


relevance  lo  rethinking  the  concepts  because  it  highlights  the  enduring  logic  behind  current 
policy  and  scholarly  attempts  lo  address  nation-building  in  Africa.  This  binary  ORtosite 
has  lost  its  visibility  because  it  is  assumed.  However,  it  informs  the  understanding  of  the 
national  project  in  Africa  as  a failure  and  the  ongoing  efibrts  to  correct  the  failings  of  slate 
and/or  society  (another  binary  opposite}.  I have  decided  to  focus  on  these  three 
theoretical  concepts— property,  citizenship,  and  hegemony— lo  highlight  the  imperfect 
entanglement  of  the  citizen  and  property  in  the  simple  pursuit  of  life  and  the  political.  This 
social  process  lakes  the  fonn  of  siruggle  that  is  never  complete;  thus,  the  idea  of  absolute 
dominance  is  never  attainable.  This  study  will  specifieally  consider  land  (including  its 
natural  resources)  and  the  numerous  politicized  relationships  of  race,  elhnicity, 
territoriality,  family,  gender,  and  class  that  have  been  invoked  as  citizen  struggles  in 
Zanzibar.  The  following  chaplers  will  illustrate  how  the  poslcolonial  experience  b 
Zanzibar  informs  the  rc-articulalion  of  the  three  concepts  to  comment  on  the  materiality 
of  political  struggle  and  how  citizenship  consUtules  a terrain  for  polilical  struggle  rather 
than  conferring  a fixed,  finalized,  or  resolving  Identity. 

The  challenge  is  to  understand  how  multiple  identity  discourses  interact  and  are 
reconstructed  in  the  historical  struggle  to  build  an  empire  or  o nation  within  and  across  the 
boundaries  of  a territory.  Rather  than  focusing  on  how  postcolonies  of  Afiica  have  failed 
to  construct  viable  nation-stales  in  the  image  of  their  past  colonizers,  a shift  in  perspective 


g.  Revealing  cilizen  and  property  in  lemis  of  a dichotomy  has 
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is  «nemptcd  in  this  sludy.  The  shift  will  involve  undersumding  how  people  in  their 

localized  fragmented  identities  within  ihe  sobnation,  and  of  complicated  negotiations 

mutually  ejtclusive.  People  tmi>  struggle  over  material  resources  but  they  may  or  may  not 
attempt  to  link  property  and  citizen  and  invoke  a materiality.  In  such  negotiated  struggles 

subjected  to  acts  of  domination  or  control  have  a role  to  play  in  their  own  suboidinaiion  as 
they  continue  their  struggles  to  coexist. 
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iiagcdy.  However,  Echo  nnd  Narcissus  logelher  can  rtlhink  the  n:!alion  of  citizen  and 
property  in  the  hegemonic  conlexl  because  they  do  not  represent  a relation  ofbinaiy 
opposites,  not  an  expression  of  absolute  dominance.  They  express  a collection  of  complex 
relations.  First,  Echo — as  feminine — offers  a theoretical  position  as  gendered  and  outside 
of  the  masculine  from  which  to  consider  citizenship  and  the  implications  of  its  gendered 
uses.  Echopermilsgenderedtheoriring  to  think  of  not  only  women’s  lives  but  an  array  of 
citizen  lives  as  meaningliil  and  understandable.  Second.  Echo  reconcepiualizes  citizen  not 
as  opposed  to  propei^,  because  Echo  is  not  defined  as  the  other  or  opposite  of  Narcissus. 
Though  she  echoes  Narcissus,  she  it  not  him  nor  completely  within  his  discourse. 
Likewise,  Echo  assists  in  thinking  of  citizen  as  not  deEned  by  (or  through)  property  but  as 
concerned  with  property  and  resigned  to  echoing  its  demands.  Finally,  Echo  also  rethinks 
citizen  in  relation  to  nationality.  The  national  project— like  Narcissus — is  concerned  with 
only  itself  as  the  proper  and  fulfillbg  identity.  Like  Narcissus,  who  depends  on  and  lusts 
aflcr  his  material  image,  the  nation  (or  nation-slate)  is  defuted  in  leans  of  its  property.  It 
remains  like  Narcissus  in  its  material  form  though  vacant.  Echo,  however,  is  not 
necessarily  deEned  in  terms  of  the  material  and  does  not  have  a fixed  identity.  She  is  not 
defioed  in  terms  of  Narcissus.  She  is  consuained  to  echo  him  but  not  without  her  own 
inlenlions.  This  gives  her  the  illusion  of  being  pail  of  Narcissus,  while  she  is  also  not. 
Echo  endures  in  her  struggles,  even  afier  Narcissus  cannot  speak.  Likewise,  citizen  is  not 
necessarily  defined  in  terms  of  the  nation  and  state.  Citizens  may  be  constrained  by  them, 
however,  they  echo  or  defer  with  their  own  intentions.  In  this  way,  citizen  as  Echo 
coexists  outside  the  nation-state  and  can  give  the  illusion  of  being  within  it  when  required. 
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Echo  signifies  possibitiiies  rather  then  failure.  These  possibilities  are  not  defined  opposed 
to  failures,  however,  because  like  echoes,  they  can  have  desired  and  undesired  affects. 
Together  Echo  and  Narcissus  provide  a reaiticulntcd  postcolonial  allegory  to  consider  the 
complex  ways  in  which  various  citizens  suuggle  in  coexistence  with  citizens,  the  nation- 
state, and  extra-state  agents. 


CHAPTER  3 

EPIC:  BRACING  HISTORY  IN  ZANZIBAR 


On  16  July,  1997,  the  Civic  United  Front  (a  political  party  in  Zinabar)  held  a rally 
in  Zanzibar  Town  to  bum  a book  written  by  a member  of  the  fust  Revolutionary  Council 
under  multipanyism.  OmarMapuri  wrote  The  1964  Revolution:  Achievemetus  and 
Prospects  to  set  the  record  straight  on  the  motivations  ofihe  revolution  in  response  to  the 
"lies"  articuiated  and  perpetuated  by  CUF.  CUF  contended  that  Mapuri's  book  was  an 
inaccurate  account  of  Zanzibar's  history,  particularly  as  it  centers  around  the  issue  of  land. 


According  to  CUF.  Arabs  did  not  hold  most  of  the  land  in  the  form  of  planutions,  rather 
the  Pembtin  tandscape  was  parceled  into  small  farms  of  which  Arabs  owned  about  half. 
Mapuii  explained  that  he  wrote  this  history  of  the  Zanzibari  Revolution  in  response  to  a 
proliferation  of  histories  rife  with  Ihedislortlon  and  misinterpretation  of  facts.  He 
declared,  "[a]  distorted  hisloiy  breeds  a distorted  future.  ’ Perhaps  Mapuri  echoes  Abeid 
Katume's  more  brutal  aversion  to  history  wNch  was  imprinted  in  his  proclamation  to 
destroy  history  because  history  destroyed  us.  Consequently,  Katume  embarked  on  a 
political  mission  to  allow  historical  products— including  documcntallon  and 
archilccttire — of  Zanzibar  to  decay. 
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Nevertheless,  extensive  documcitlation  on  Zanzibar  and  its  changing  position  in  a 
larger  global  context  provide  rich  accounts  for  historians  to  sift  through  in  their  eflbtts  to 
construct  a history  of  Zanzibar.  The  writing  of  Znnzihar  history  is  quite  interesting 
because  there  has  been  a critical  effort  within  postcolonial  Zanzibar  to  reveal  the 
imperialistic  and  racist  motivations  of  writings  on  Zanzibar  during  colonialism.  This 
chapter  will  dmw  from  selected  writings  to  provide  a histoiy  of  Zanzibar  as  a background 
for  understanding  contemporary  posteolonial  politics  in  Zanzibar.'  The  focus  will  be  on 
the  posteolonial  efforts— understood  as  politically  and  socially  motivated  acts— of 
scholars  and  politicos  to  create  particular  accounts  of  Zanzibari  society.  The  purpose  of 
this  chapter  is  to  highlight  the  contested  articulation  of  the  histoiy  of  Zanzibar  which 
dances  around  identifying  who  and  what  is  most  exploitive. 

Histories  of  Zanzibar  can  bo  roughly  considered  to  divide  into  two  perspectives. 
The  first  inleiprelation  focuses  on  how  social  relations,  production,  and  the  struggle  for 
independence  were  shaped  by  racial  or  ethnic  identllics,  and  highlights  how  racial  or  ethnic 
identities  coincide  with  class  identities.  The  second  peispeclive  refutes  the  racial  emphasis 
and  rejects  that  race  and  class  coincided.  Rooted  in  materialism,  it  offers  an  explanation 
of  the  development  of  Zanzibar  in  terms  of  class  relations  and  through  a mode  of 
production  analysis.  Despite  theirdiffcrences,  writings  from  both  peispectives  tend  to 


1.  For  a very  detailed  economic  account  of  the  histuiy  of  Zanzibar  from  1770  to  1873, 

1987).  This  chaplet  will  not  be  concerned  with  determining  who  and  what  relations  were 
more  exploitive,  i.e.  the  relations  between  European  societies  and  societies  around  the 
Indian  Ocean  or  relations  between  Arabia  and  East  Africa.  For  an  attempt  to  clarify  myths 
about  exploitation  and  who  has  been  more  exploitive  sec  Slaves.  Spices,  and  Ivory. 
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share  ade-genderized  (ot  masculine)  approach  lo  Ihe  telling  and  analysis  of  Zanzibari 
hisimy.  Coiuidering  the  wriUng  of  Zanzibar  history  as  apolitical  process  exposes  the 
inHuence  that  knowledge  production  has  in  directing  a society’s  development  It  is  also 
reveals  how  writing  supports  hegemonic  pursuits.  Prakash  states  the  following  in  regards 
to  historiography  of  former  colonies; 

To  pry  open  the  reading  of  colonialism  from  this  prison-house  of 
hisloricism  requires  more  than  the  concept  of  neocolonialism.  For  at  stake 
is  not  simply  the  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  former  colonies  have  become 
free  from  domination,  but  also  the  question  as  lo  how  the  history  of 
colonialism  and  colonialism's  disciplining  of  history  can  be  shaken  loose 
from  the  domination  of  categories  and  ideas  it  produced-colonizer  and 
colonized;  while,  black,  and  brown;  civilized  and  uncivilized;  modem  and 
archaic;  cultural  identity;  tribe  and  nation.’ 

Chatierjee  lays  out  three  broad  stages,  through  which  tensions  In  national-democratic 
discourse  unfold,  in  his  consideration  of  colonial  and  postcolonial  India.  These  stages  can 
provide  a framework  in  which  lo  consider  how  a colonial  notion  of  Zanzibar's  history  has 
been  written,  challenged,  and  re-written.  The  first  stage  is  the  "moment  of  departure"  in 
which  Ihe  possibility  of  a national-democratic  project  emerges.  In  the  "moment  of 
manoeuvre,"  new  elites  emerge  as  dominant  in  a national  alliance  through  the  mobiliznlion 
of  popular  support  for  the  cause  of  a democratic  struggle.  At  Ihe  same  lime,  a "distancing 
ofthe  popular  elements  from  the  slraclurcs  of  the  suie"  occurs.  Finally,  the  "moment  of 
arrival"  refers  to  the  political  exclusion  of  subaltern  movements  from  power  once  (hey  are 
used.  Mallon  adds  that  the  national-democratic  discourse  becomes  a discourse  of  order 


3.  Gvan  Prakash.  After  Colonialism:  Imperial  Jlislories  and  Postcolonial  Disnlacemenls 
(Princeton;  Princeton  University  Press.  1995),  5. 
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"eonducled  in  a single,  consislcnl,  unambiguous  voice, . - . glossing  over  all  earlier 
comiadictions,  divergences,  and  diRetences.’’  However,  differences  and  anlagonisms  are 
never  complelely  erased  which  account  for  why  Ihe  stale  cannot  achieve  hegemony. 
Neglecting  their  presence  may  have  political  purposes  but  it  does  not  completely  eradicate 
antagonisms. 

In  addition  to  the  three  historical  raomenU  articulated  by  Chatleijec,  I have  added 
three  to  consider  the  writing  of  history  in  Zanzibar.  The  fiisl  Ivro  precede  Charierjee's 
three  moments.  The  last  one  will  followhis  three  stages.  1 have  created  Ihe  firal  two 
boscdonlheworir  of  scholars  to  rewrite  colonial  and  precolonial  histoiy  in  Zanzibar  and 
Ihe  East  African  coast.  The  first  is  "moments  of  alliances"  in  which  the  politics  of  trade 
between  numerous  parficip«nts  in  the  India  Ocean  trade  system  unfolds.  The  system  of 
trade  cslablished  is  facilitated  and  hampered  through  social  ties  and  negotiations.  In  the 
"moment  of  imposition,"  political  alliances  to  maintain  influence  and  stability  become 
imperialistic  political  rclatioiis.  In  ihe  ’moment  of  re-arriving,"  the  ways  in  which  popular 
struggle  to  define  and  direct  national  development  change  with  the  changes  in  the 
economic  and  political  arenas. 

This  epic  nanative  will  arrange  differing  accounts  of  Zanzibari  history  as  a 
rudimentary  attempt  to  highlight  the  different  categories  used  to  interpret  history  against 
colonial  and  imperialist  accounts,  it  also  presents  an  attempt  to  question  the  categories 
used  in  the  historical  consiniolion  of  Zanzibar  by  highlighting  historical  details  which  can 
provide  the  means  to  disrupt  hegemonic  concepts  framing  history  in  a poslcolonial  era. 


3.  Peasant  and  Nation.  13. 
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The  maleridisl  explanaiions  of  Zanzibari  hisloiy  persuasively  argue  ihe  imponance  of 
uansfomolbus  in  irade,  produciiou,  and  capiial  lo  shaping  changes  in  social  relalions  in 
Zanzibar.  However,  other  inleiprclations  also  persuasively  highlight  the  role  of  social 
identities  in  solidifying  production  relations  nnd  generating  political  animosities  and 
resistance.  The  contention  between  the  two  inierprelations  raises  the  question  of  why 
there  have  been  such  attempts  lo  erase  race  and  to  conjure  race  in  the  writing  of  hislory 
for  Zanzibar.  This  chapter  will  not  answer  that  question;  however,  it  will  suggest  that 
neither  identity  nor  material  alone  can  portray  the  complex  hisloiy  of  a society  tangled 
with  other  societies.  The  perpetual  maneuvering  of  identities  and  material  resources,  and 
the  mutual  defining  between  the  two,  generate  new  interactions  (or  relalions)  indefinitely. 

The  notion  nfemcina  semantically  caplurcs  this  hegemonic  struggle  in  which  new 
identifies  materialize  and  new  material  concerns  become  identified,  whether  it  involves  the 
writing  of  hislory  or  the  participation  in  politics.  Eracing  suggests  ihatlhough  an  attempt 
is  made  to  erase  a social  identity  through  the  creation  of  another,  residue  of  past  identities 
remain.  Eracing  must  occur  in  a place  since  it  is  a simultaneous  attempt  to  erase  and 
identify  something.  In  Ihe  history  ofZanzIbar,  that  place  has  been  the  land.  InZanzibar, 
race — as  used  by  Ihe  British  colonial  administialion  as  an  instnimenl  of  control  and 
preserved  in  some  historical  analyses — indeed,  awkwardly,  disruplively,  and 
incomprehensibly  interprets  the  social.  Yel  as  a political  instrument,  it  hos  left  its  trace  on 
Zanzibari  history.  Class  ccuislitutes  an  excessively  narrow  analytical  concept  which  has 
been  deployed  lo  erase  race.  However,  class  alone  also  cannot  explain  the  various  and 
complex  interpretations  of  Zanzibar.  The  treatment  of  the  writing  of  history  as  a process 


ofeiBcing  can  give  viability  to  the  ways  in  which  material ived  identities  ore  revealed  and 
concealed  for  political  purposes. 


The  name  Swahili  derives  from  the  Arabic  sawahil  which  has  two  meanings:  coast 
and  edge  or  border.  Middleton  suggests  that  the  Swahili  are  people  of  the  coast,  or 
perhaps,  on  the  borders  of  Arabic  or  Islamic  civilization.  He  notes,  "[that]  many  outside 
observers  and  members  of  the  socially  superior  Swahili  groups  have  contended  that 
Swahili  culture  was  transplanted  from  Asia. ■'  More  recently  though.  It  Is  increasbgly 
assened  that  the  African  influence  on  the  Swahili  culture  is  more  impoilant  than  was 
thought.  Middleton  contends  that  the  Swahili  were  not  composed  of  the  Asian  merehant 
settlers.  Rather,  the  Swahili  created  their  identity  in  response  to  the  arrival  of  the 
merchants. 

Many  immignint  groups  have  etossed  the  Indian  Ocean  from  Asiatosetde  in 
Zanzibar.  Between  600  B.C.  and  the  seventh  century  A.D.,  the  Persian  empire  was  one  of 
the  largest  around  the  Indian  Ocean.  Many  rulers  of  Swahili  city-states  claimed  Shirazi 
identity  and  this  claim  remains  prevalent  in  Zanzibar,  particularly  in  Pemba  and  in  the 
South  ofUnguja.  Middleton  explains  that  the  Arab  influence  came  in  three  waves  across 
the  Ocean.  The  oldest  claim  Arab  ancesuy  through  those  who  came  from  the  Hadhramaut 
(Yemen)  and  Oman  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese.  While  they  are  Swahili,  they 


4.  John  Middleton.  Ihe_World.ofthe  Swahili:  An  African  Mercantile  Civilization  (New 
Haven:  Yale  Univetsily  Press,  1992).  15- 
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haverelainediheirlribalnmlcloniiainis.  TTiis  is  particularly  the  case  in  Pembs.  The 
second  wave  of  Arab  inimigranls  became  part  of  the  Swahili  culture  during  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  vdien  the  Al-Busaidi  dynasty  of  Muscat  subjected  the  Swahili 
coast  to  Omani  rule  (the  Sultan  everluaily  ruled  Oman  from  Zanzibar).  The  preservation 
of  the  iink  between  Arabia  and  Zanzibar  distinguished  the  Omani  from  the  older  and 
localized  "Arab-Swahili."  Many  Omani  families  of  hi^  social  standing  insisted  on  their 
Arabian  identity.’  Finally,  the  Hadrami  Arabs  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  petty  traders  wbo 
came  from  the  Hadhramaut  and  prospered  because  of  their  willingness  to  trade  with  the 
Africans  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Indians  have  also  travelled  across  the  Indian  Ocean  as 
merchants  in  the  trade  routes  and  settled  on  the  Swahili  Coast;  however,  they  are  never 
considered  Swahili  .*  Africans  of  slave  ancestry  feature  in  the  Swahili  culture;  however, 
mainland  Africans  who  settled  on  (he  coast  and  on  the  islands  are  not  considered  Swahili. 
Each  has,  upon  arrival,  claimed  to  be  different  from  the  people  already  settled  there.  Yet 
with  time,  such  distinctions  have  blurred  through  InlerraatTiagc.  eoncubinage,  the  Swahili 
language,  and  custom.  Nevertheless,  immigrant  groups  and  those  already  settled  establish 
differences  whether  it  is  through  nuances  of  dialect  and  speech,  religious  behavior,  dress, 
and  house  adornment  as  Middleton  suggests,  or  through  the  political  acts  of  inteipreting 
and  contesting  history,  creating  political  parties  and  alliances,  and  resisting,  shaping,  and 
deploying  government  policies. 


5.  Ibid.,  12-13. 

6.  Ibid.,  13. 
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Pemba,  and  Ulondwe  revoked  their  allegiance  lo  the  Portuguese. " The  Swahili  (e.g 
Mombasa  under  the  Mazmi’s)  tossed  between  the  Omanis  and  Portuguese  in  their  struggle 
for  domination  over  the  East  African  coast.  After  the  ftnal  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese, 
the  Swahili  were  unable  to  resist  Omani  subjugation  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Oman  also  had  undergone  a major  transformation  during  this  period.  The  main 
economic  activities  of  Oman  were  agriculture  and  pastoraJism.  The  main  source  of 
revenue  for  the  rulers  was  a produce  lax.  The  tribes  of  Oman  were  ruled  over  by  the 
Imam  who  was  elected  by  the  elite  (comprising  chiefs,  nobles,  and  the  educated),  but  had 
10  be  confirmed  by  theconunons.'’  The  Imams  began  a transformation  into  merchant 
princes  as  a consequence  of  their  control  over  the  East  African  coast.  With  their  profits 
they  invested  in  dole  production  based  on  slave  labor.'*  Along  with  the  emergence  of  a 
merchant  class  and  a landowning  class,  who  employed  slave  labor,  came  the  secularization 
of  Oman  which  ran  counter  lo  an  elected  Imam.  A ruling  dynasty  and  the  principle  of 
patrilineal  succession  were  established.  The  preservation  of  this  class  and  the  ruling 
dynasty  depended  on  inlemBlionol  trade,  and  its  success  in  monopolizing  the  trade 
depended  on  the  British  dominance  that  was  increasing  over  the  Indian  Ocean.'* 


II.  See  Sherifffor  a discussion  ofihe  struggles  between  the  Swahili  states.  Oman,  and 
the  Portuguese. 

13.  Ibid.,  19. 


4.  Ibid.,  21. 


conunodilies  which  were  channeled  into  the  Indian  Ocean  trade  system.  However,  clove 
cullivation  also  encroached  upon  areas  suitable  for  growing  food  crops,  undermining  the 
islands  self-sufficiency  in  the  production  of  food  and  changing  Zanzibar  into  an  importer 

offood.‘’  This  shift  contributed  to  the  marginalization  ofthe  Swahili  peasantry.  They  had 

once  held  ihe  land  encroached  upon  for  clove  cullivation  under  a communal  land  tenure 
system  in  which  land  was  shared  by  those  of  patrilineal  descent  from  the  man  who  cleared 
the  parcel  of  land."  The  marginalization  of  peasants  exacerbated  Ihe  need  for  slave  labor 
on  the  plantations. 

The  supply  of  ivoiy  from  Morambique  to  India  collapsed  in  the  grasp  of  the 
Portuguese  taxation  syslcm  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  yet  the  demand  for  ivory 
in  Europe  and  the  Americas  was  on  Ihe  rise.  As  a consequence,  trade  in  Zanzibar 
expanded  in  the  export  of  ivory  and  cloves,  and  the  import  of  manufactured  goods  such  as 
cotton  textiles.'’  Zanzibar  then  sought  to  monopolize  trade  through  taxation  which 
proved  extremely  profiublc  for  the  Sullanate  and  the  merchant  class.  The  increasing 
dominance  ofthe  Sultanate  strangled  trade  in  the  Swahili  city-states  along  the  East  African 


Arab  traders  had  aggressively  invested  their  profit  in  landownership  and  began 
cultivating  doves  firsl  lo  the  point  of  breaking  the  Dutch  monopoly  over  the  spice  which 
had  brought  about  a decline  in  the  price  of  cloves  on  the  market,  and  then,  to  the  point  of 
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ovcrproduclion  which  lea  the  landowning  class  indebted  to  moneylenders,  With  this  shiB 
to  investing  in  pinnlaiions  came  a shiB  in  social  smiciure,  according  to  Middleton.  The 
planlation-owning  aristocracy  first  comprised  members  of  the  Omani  dynasty  and  the 
Swahili  "patrician'  families,  bul  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Africans  of  slave  and 
mainland  origins  had  acquired  parcels  of  this  land*  The  Swahili  peasanliy  was  able  to 
share  in  the  dove  industiy  and  land-owning  became  more  widespread  and  diverse, 

Swahili  merchants  invested  capital  at  this  lime  as  loans  to  landowners,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  cenluiy  were  marginalized  by  Indian  financiers.”  In  the  early 
eighteenth  century,  Indian  liaders'  commercial  activities  were  confined  to  Zanzibar  itself, 
and  they  were  not  permitted  to  own  land  outside  of  Zanzibar  town.  Complaining  of 
oppression  by  the  ruling  body  in  Zanzibar,  they  colled  upon  the  British  for  protection.” 
Facing  impoverishroeDi  at  home,  Indians  began  to  migrate  to  East  Africa  and  prospered  as 

mortgaged  to  or  in  the  possession  of  Indians.”  Though  Indian  merchants  accumuJaied 
profits  in  the  form  of  interest  from  loans  and  mortgages  to  Arabs,  Sheriff  contends  that 
they  could  only  invest  in  merchant  and  moneylending  forms  of  capital  because  the 

20.  The  World  of  the  Swahili.  48. 

21.  Slaves.  Spices  and  Ivory.  57. 

22.  The  World  oflhe  Swahili.  49. 

24.  Ibid.,  205. 
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profilabiliiy  of  clove  cultivalion  declined,  and  as  Brilish  subjects,  they  were  prohibited  to 


Sheriff  contends  that  the  Zanzibar  comnciciaJ  empire  did  not  develop  refined 
administrative  and  political  structures,  but  tens  sustained  by  the  Suitnn's  monopoly  over 
irade  routes  in  the  interior  of  Africa  which  eventually  suffered  from  competition.  By  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Omani  Sultanate  was  dependent  on  Britain  lor 
protection  and  to  gain  access  to  the  Indian  market.  By  1840  the  Sultan  relied  completely 
on  the  British  to  maintain  order  in  Oman.  Sheriff  cloims,  "the  various  slave  trade  treaties 
provided  a convenient  path  for  the  penetration  of  British  influence  and  power  into  East 
Africa  under  a humanitarian  guise,  and  were  a prelude  to  British  supremacy  at  Zanzibar." 
By  1 873  the  Sultan  submiued  to  pressure  by  the  British  to  sign  a treaty  prohibiting  the 
capon  of  slaves  from  his  kingdom  (though  ownership  was  not  prohibited  except  for  non- 
Muslim  Brilish  subjects).”  In  1 890,  Zanzibar  was  established  as  a British  Prolecloralc: 
the  Sultan  remained  in  power  as  a constitutional  monarch  on  salary  from  the  British.” 


25.  The  World  of  the  Swahili.  47-48. 

26.  Slaves.  Soices  and  Ivory.  245. 


In  1897,  under  ihe  Brilish,  slavery  was  complelaly  abolished  in  Zanabar.” 
According  lo  Depelchin,  Ihe  abolition  of  slavery,  as  a legal  act,  eonstiluled  a cridcal 
interference  in  the  structure  which  bound  Zanzibar  society  together  because  it  destabilized 
class  relations.  It  also  created  a shortage  of  labor  which  presented  the  quandary  of  how  to 
reorganize  free  staves  to  preserve  the  operations  of  plnntations.  Slaveiy  was  not  only 
important  to  the  agricultural  economy,  Depelchin  argues,  but  Arabs  eapecled  to  receive 
their  subsistence  Irom  slave  labor.  For  the  Brilish,  the  dilemma  presented  the  question  of 
bow  to  assure  that  the  (reed  slaves  would  not  simply  revert  to  subsistence  production,  that 
is,  how  10  transform  their  labor  power  into  a commodity.**  Depelchin  claims  that  the 
second  problem  for  the  Brilish  concerned  how  lo  transform  the  plantation  and  slave  owner 
into  a capitalist  because  it  was  Irom  the  production  of  cloves  that  surplus  value  was 
created,  and  not  Irom  unding. 

The  British  granted  owners  compensation  for  property  lost  in  persons  due  to  the 
obolilionofsiavery,  but  the  landowners  were  already  heavily  indebted.  The  Arab  landed 
aristocracy  was  ultimately  unable  lo  make  the  transformation.  Ihe  colonial  administration 
saw  a future  in  the  small-hoidets  (also  identified  as  wealthy  (Shiraz!  or  Ssvahili)  peasants) 


27.  While  the  1 897  decree  abolished  slaveiy,  it  exempted  certain  categories  of  slaves 
such  as  concubines  and  required  slaves  lo  apply  for  their  freedom  through  rural  officials 
(who  were  Arab)  (Harrison  George  Mwakyembe,  Tanzania's  Eighth  Constitutional 


QiasUsai  (Munster;  LlTVerlag.  1995),  38). 


emerging  and  provided  incenlives  lo  encourage  Ihc  cullivalion  of  cloves.  On  Iho  other 
hand,  labor  remained  a probietn.  The  colonial  adminisiralion  deployed  vanous 
mechanisms  to  qua^  local  resistance  lo  wage  labor  on  clove  plantations,  including 
taxation  of  oli  forms  of  peasant  activity  and  ownership.”  They  also  used  force,  the 
recruitment  of  mote  competitive  migrant  iabor,  and  the  importation  of  commodities.” 


However.  Bowles  also  attributes  the  conversion  of  "the  indigenous  people  into  a reserve 
labor  supply"  lolhe  impoverished  conditions  in  which  landowners  had  marginalized 
peasants  as  the  fertile  land  was  appropriated  for  plantations.^' 

According  lo  Ferguson,  four  categories  of  workers  arose  out  of  the  transition  from 
■ slave  economy  lo  a free  labor  economy.  The  squatters  (who  were  mcsily  ex-slavea) 
worked  on  the  plantations  in  relum  for  wages  and  a small  plot  of  land.”  Mainland 
workers,  comprising  mostly  Wanyamwezi  and  Wasukuma,  increasingly  migrated  to 
2ian2ibat.  Peasants  who  grew  their  own  food  on  land  off  the  plantation  would  work  on 
the  plantations  for  wages  as  seasonal  labor.  Finally,  a sector  of  this  peasantry  was  able  lo 


29.  Zinnal  Bader  JafTer,  "Food  Imports  and  Clove  Exports:  The  Myth  of  Reform  and 
Self-Sufficiency  inPosl-1965  Zanzibar,"  prepared  forlhe  Program  in  Agrarian  Studies 
Colloquium  Series,  Yale  University,  1993,4. 

30.  See  Ed  Ferguson,  "The  Formation  of  a Colonial  Economy,"  Zanzibar  Under 
Colonial  Rule. 


31.  SeeB.  D.  Bowles,  "The  Struggle  for  Indcpicndcnce,  1 946-1963."  Zanzibar  Under 
Colonial  Rule 

3Z  Sheriff  elaborates  that  the  squatters  hod  to  be  paid  wages  for  picking  cloves,  and  by 
their  cultivation  of  their  food  crops  between  the  trees,  they  controlled  the  growth  of 
weeds.  They  however  hod  no  security  ofland  tenure  on  the  plantations  and  were 
generally  not  permitted  lo  plant  trees. 
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34.  M.  CaUiefine  Newbury,  'Colonialism,  Kchnieiiy,  and  Rural  Polilical  Prolesi: 
Rwanda  and  Zanzibar  in  Comparative  Peiaoeclive.'  Comparative  Polilics  IS.  no.  3(Aprll. 
1983):  260. 
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CoiHesmion  over  Races  and  Clttssei 

In  Ihe  malerialia  accounts  of  colonial  Zanzibar,  colonial  adminislralive  slatisltes 
have  been  invoked  lo  reftite  that  race  and  class  coincided  in  Zanzibar.  For  exninplc. 
Bowles  highlights  that  Arabs  comprised  485  of  the  8 1 0 large  landowners  and  3,875  of  the 
1 1.800  small  landowners.  Thus,  8.140  out  of  1 2.610  (or  65%)  of  those  owning  more  than 
60  clove  Irecs  were  African,  ihereb)’  undermining  the  supposition  that  race  and  class 
coincide.  However,  much  of  the  literature  on  Zanzibar  ond  colonialism  addresses  the 
construction  of  racial  categories  by  the  British,  questioning  the  definitions  of  the  racial 
caiegones  and  highlighting  peculiar  population  shifts  between  categories.  Corvsidering  the 
different  accounts  can  creole  some  confusion  over  Zanzibari  histoiy.  Fair  asserts  that 
while  during  Ihe  ninclcenlh  ceniuiy  Ihe  Omani  srislociiicy  owned  the  clove  trees,  by  1922 
the  Hadimu  accounted  for  seventy-five  percent  of  clove  cullivalors.“  However.  Jafler 
points  out  that  according  lo  Clove  Bonus  records  of  1 922-29,  fifty-four  percent  of  all 
clove  trees  were  owned  by  ninety-four  percent  of  all  races  of  clove-owners.  This  means 
that  six  percent  of  Ihe  clove-owners  (not  of  all  races,  i.e.  not  Hadimu)  held  forty-six 
percent  of  the  trees. 

Cooper  reveals  from  census  data  a significant  increase  in  Arabs  between  1924  and 
1931  on  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  In  between  these  years,  he  approximates  a 77%  inciease  b 
people  identifying  themselves  as  Arab  and  notes  that  Ihe  Swahili  population  virtually 

36.  Laura  Fair,  "In  ihc  Dresaing  Room  of  Identity:  Clothing,  Class,  and  Ethnicity  in 
Zanzibar,  1850-1930,'  mimeograph  paper,  6, 10.  Fair,  however,  notes  that  Arabs  still 
owned  more  clove  trees  (an  average  of  394  trees  per  person)  than  the  Hadimu  (on  average 
of  33  per  person).  Theaze  difference  remained  due  lo  credit  extension  services  which 
fhvored  large-scale  ownership. 
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disappeared.^^  In  its  place  emerged  a 151%  increase  On  Pemba)  bum  37%  decrease  (m 
Zanzibar)  of  the  Shiraai.”  Arguing  lhat  ethnic  identification  is  tied  to  economic  change. 
Cooper  suggests  that  people's  identification  os  Shirazi  on  Pemba  was  linhed  to  land 

beyond  the  Arab  plantations.”  Middleton  complicates  this  issue  of  identity  with  his 
ossenions  that  the  land  owning  class  ofPcmbans  did  not  claim  a purely  Anbion  nor  on 
African  identity.  Some  Pcmbans  may  hove  claimed  an  Omani  ancestry,  but  many  more 
claimed  Shirazi  ancestry.  This  did  not  esclude  them  from  being  Swahili,  yet  their  Swahili 
identity  dislmguished  them  from  other  Africans.  Prior  to  1 94g.  few  people  identified  with 

indigenousneas  and  to  distinguish  itself  from  the  Arabs  and  the  mainland  Airiciuis.'’ 
Amory  adds  that  struggle  in  Zanzibar  can  be  framed  as  struggles  over  native  versus  non- 
native  identity,  because  a desire  to  be  Arab  or  Shirazi  was  as  much  a desire  not  to  be 
Swahili.  This  was  particularly  the  case  In  Unguja  where  the  Sultan  was  visibly  present  and 


Office,  Ipdll.'p-g.  Though  Middleton  uses  the  term  Shirazi  here,  the  terms  was  not  used 
in  the  1948  not  1958  census  reports  which  used  the  idenUliesofHadimu.  Tumbatu,  and 
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43.  [bid,  9. 


H3 

class  fmd  eihnic  idenlily.  Uiey  creaied  a new  and  inclusive  nalional  idenliiy  by  espanding 
whal  it  means  lo  be  an  islander.*^ 

Contesialion  over  the  identity  contposiiiun  of  colonial  Zanzibar  highlighls  a 
problem  with  the  use  of  colonial  slalistics.  The  British  coloniaJ  administration  has  been 
rightfully  accused  of  dividing  the  population  into  racial  categories,  however,  the  statistics 
used  to  determine  who  owrtcdwhat  and  refute  the  issue  of  race  coinciding  with  class  are 
based  on  racial  categories  as  defined  by  the  colonial  administration  in  statistical  reports. 
What  can  be  asserted  from  the  statistics  is  not  whether  class  and  race  coincide  but  that 
British  colonial  assenions  of  Zanzibar  being  racially  divided  along  economic  lines  cannot 
be  supported  by  their  own  stalialical  rapons.  Thus,  diffeicut  inlerptetaiions  of  history 
cannot  suggest  whether  or  not  class  and  color  coincide,  but  only  that  class  and  color  focm 
a complicolcd  web  and  coincide  or  not  in  momcnis  when  politically  or  socially  deemed 
necessary.  Once  this  is  acknowledged  then  explollatlon  miLst  be  considered  not  only  in 
terms  of  larger  imperialistic  efforts  lo  uproot  a viable  commercial  trade,  but  also  in  terms 
of  social  relations  both  producing  and  produced  by  property  relations  at  a host  of  social 
levels.  In  the  case  of  Zanzibar,  the  British  colonial  administration  attempted  to  direct 
changes  in  social  and  property  relations  through  land. 

Social  Control  through  Land  Policy 

Admuistrativc  control  ofiand  began  immediately  with  the  formalioo  of  the 
Zanzibar  Proieciomie  in  1890.  The  British  established  the  Land  Oflice  in  1 920  lo  register 


4.  IbicL,  12. 


all  land  and  subsianliate  privale  Knure  of  land  deieminod  os  valuable— in  other  words, 
agricultural  land.*’  Tbe  British  colonial  adrainislraiion  had  issued  the  Land  Acquisition 
Decree  on  12  January,  1909  to  vest  power  in  the  British  Resident  to  expropriate  any  land 
needed  for  any  public  purpose.  The  decree  defined  land  to  include  "benefiu  to  arise  out  of 
land,  and  things  attached  to  the  earth  or  permanently  fascened  to  anything  aliached  to  the 
earth."  This  is  a significant  difference  fiom  how  land  was  defined  in  the  countryside, 
where  land  and  the  things  attached  to  the  land  were  separated.  The  differing 
understandings  of  land — and  only  one  infonning  colonial  law — produced  a complex  of 
land  tenure  systems  and  an  eventual  site  for  anli,colonial  struggle. 

The  1 92 1 Public  Land  Decree  refined  the  control  of  the  colonial  administration  and 
postulated  that  all  public  land  was  subject  to  the  right  of  approprialioo  by  ibe  Sultan  or  the 
Govetnoicnt  of  Zanzibar.  The  colonial  adrainislraiion  held  the  power  to  grant  the 
occupation  of  public  land  loony  person  other  than  the  indigenous  people.**  The 
indigenous  population  had  the  right  to  occupy  public  land  without  first  receiving  the 
approval  of  Ihe  govemmcnl  or  the  Sultan.  The  colonial  adrainislraiion  prohibited  the 
cutting  of  trees  on  public  land  by  anyone,  again  with  the  exception  of  Ihe  indigenous 
population.  However,  the  emphasis  on  Ihe  use  of  land  for  agriouliure  applied  to  Zanzibar 
as  a whole.  The  expansion  of  clovo  production  marginalized  iho  indigenous  farmers  (also 


4S.  Garth  A.  Myers,  'Democracy  and  Development  in  Zanzibor?  Comradiotioiu  io  Land 
and  Environment  Planning,'  Journal  of  Contemporary  Africiin  Studies  14.  no.  2(199d): 
227. 


46.  Ibrahim.  Shao,  The  Political  Economy  of  land  rerorms  in  7»nvthiir'  before  and  after 
the  revolution  fPares  Salaam:  University  ofDares  Salaam,  1992).  14. 


referred  to  as  peasants)  off  fenile  land  {and  onto  the  coral  rag  arras).  The  colonial  land 
policies  had  the  effect  of  crealing  a land  tenure  system  which  incorporated  those  who  the 
administration  thought  could  easily  be  brought  into  capitalist  production.  A section  of  the 
population — identifred  as  native — existed  wilhb  their  own  land  tenure  system  and  within 
the  margins  ofincorporaiion  when  their  involvement  was  understood  as  necessary  by  the 
colonial  adminisualion.  The  land  decrees  represent  the  efforts  of  the  colonial 
adminislralion  to  eontrol  the  use  of  productive  land,  while  unintentionally  providing 
incentives  for  groups  to  shift  between  identities. 

The  prmer  alliartce  that  bound  the  British  to  the  Sultan  also  established  Brills 
allegiance  to  the  Arab  landowners.  Land  transfers  hod  proliferated  as  a consequence  of 
compounding  debts  for  landowners.  The  transferring  of  land  hampered  the  productivity  of 
land  in  theeyesoflhecoloiriol  administration.  In  the  attempt  to  save  debl*ridden 
plantation  owners  and  make  them  more  productive  while  simultaneously  attempting  to 
facilitate  the  transformation  of  the  more  "fnigaT  small-holders  (as  perceived  by  the 
British)  into  the  engine  of  the  economy,  the  administration  discovered  that  the  small- 
holders became  as  dependent  on  cash  and  cloves  as  the  Arab  lartdowners  artd  their 
capacity  to  generate  their  own  suhsislence  also  declined.'*^  The  bulk  of  borrowing  actually 
occurred  in  Pemba  where  the  majority  of  smallholders  cultivated  and  where  approximately 
three-quarters  of  the  clove  trees  were  located.*'  Numerous  poor  debtors  with  inadequate 
means  to  reproduce  their  subsistence  became  a feature  of  the  clove  economy. 

47.  "Frsod  Imports  and  Clove  Export,”  10, 

48.  "Food  Imports  and  Clove  Exports,  ' 13. 
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Jairerconlendsthal  ihc  colonial  adminisualion  justified  economic  control  In  moral 
terms  by  defending  the  Protectorate  over  the  Sultanate  as  a measure  to  uphold  British 
obligation  to  protect  plantation-owners  from  losing  their  inheritance.  The  irony  In  the 
support  of  inheritance  was  that  Islamic  law  of  inheritance  contributed  to  the  fragmenution 
of  land  and  the  rise  of  the  small-holders.”  In  1 938.  the  administration  issued  the  Land 
Protection  (debt  settlement)  Deeree  stipulating  that  the  government  would  pay  the  debts 
of  landowners  to  the  creditors  so  that  landowners  could  maintain  their  land.  The 
landowners  would  become  indebted  to  the  government  arrd  could  pay-olT  the  debt  in 
installments.  With  the  1939  Land  Alienation  Decree,  the  administration  esUiblishcd  two 
land  alienation  boards  which  were  to  oversee  all  leasing,  selling,  purchasing,  and 
mortgaging  of  land.^ 

Problems,  however,  arose  over  the  amount  of  mortgage  of  properties  whose  sizes 
could  not  be  discerned  as  they  varied  depenrling  on  the  pro- Arab  or  pro-Indian  position  of 
the  assessors.  One  colonial  admlnislraior'B  account  of  his  attempt  to  evaluate  the  debt 
burden  explaioed  that  the  task  was  an  impossible  one  given  the  absence  of  clear 
boundaries,  titles,  and  records  of  mortgages.  He  depicted  the  practice  of  assessing  land 
value  in  terms  of  trees  as  "fantastic  and  obsolete,  and  an  impediment  to  clear  thought.''’' 

49.  In  Pemba  the  nus-bin-nus  (half-by-halO  system  also  propagated  peasant  ownership 
through  the  division  of  planted  land  between  the  supplier  of  seedlings  (usually  an  Arab 
settler)  and  the  piovider  of  labor.  Most  Pembans  refused  to  work  on  plantations  unless 
they  became  owners  of  trees  in  this  way  (See  "Clove  Exports  and  Food  Imports,"  fb  IS). 


SI.  C.F.  Strickland  and  Sir  Alan  Prim.  Zanabar,  the  Land  and  its  Morteaite  Debt 
(1932):  8,  quoted  in 'Food  Imports  and  Clove  Exports,"  II. 
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The  <umculties  facing  British  land  assessors  was  the  cranslatabiliiy  of  the  Western  concept 
of  private  property.  Within  the  Islamic  land  tenure  system,  private  property  was  at  best 
defined  as  possession  of  lend  based  on  usufructuary  rights,  provided  these  rights  could  be 
financially  maintained.  But  this  diflcred  from  land  ownerdiip  which  passed  through 
kinship  lineage.  Physical  occupation  or  improvements  to  the  land,  other  than  the  initiaJ 

provided  the  most  reliable  way  to  undersiund  land-holdings,  despilc  British  resistance  to 
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sociooconomic  class  was  composed  of  members  of  a racially  or  eihnlcally  dislinci 
minoiity,  racial  or  cihnic  criteria  did  not  dictate  membership  in  the  elite  class.  However, 
Newbury  argues  what  did  maucr  was  that  those  who  were  politically  powerful  and 
wealthy  were  Arabs.  The  status  of  Arabs  was  maintained  by  British  colonial  structures 

and  policies.  In  1926.  Legislative  Council  coiutislcd  of  three  Arabs,  two  Indians  and  one 

European,  while  the  Sultan  and  British  administrators  constituted  the  Executive  Council. 
Not  until  1946,  was  one  scat  reserved  for  African  representation." 

Colonial  law  required  the  idenlilication  of  all  eilizens  with  ethnic  associations  and 
from  the  associations  racial  antagonisms  emerged  replacing  class  antagonisms.  Bowirts 
suggests  that  "lacial  representation  of  prisileged  groups. . . encouraged  those  groups  to 
think  in  terms  of  racial  interests,"  Babu  contends,  however,  that  while  Arabs  were 
identified  as  ethnic  groups,  the  vast  majority  had  ceased  being  purely  Arab  as  a 
consequence  of  generaliotis  of  inicnnarriage  which  made  il  impossible  to  create  a 
difference  between  who  was  Arab  and  who  was  African.  To  the  contrary,  Lofchic  argues 
that  Arabs  constituted  a privileged  political  and  economic  elite.  The  Africans  ware 
ufideiprivileged  and  exploited  as  they  did  not  own  land,  had  minimal  educaiion,  and 
vlitually  no  political  representation.  Consequently,  it  became  possible  for  Africans  to 
unite  as  a race  against  the  Arabs  and  bring  about  a revolution." 


TEMA  Publishers).  27. 


55.  See  Zanabar:  Backerouitd  to  Revolulion. 
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Associoiion,  primarily  lo  demand  compensalion  from  ihc  Brili^  for  slave  tradem.  The 
Indian  Associaiion,  esiablishcd  in  1 910,  sought  to  protect  the  commercial  and  financial 
interests  of  the  Indian  community."  The  Afiican  association,  established  in  1935, 
represented  the  'urban'  Africans.”  The  Shiraai  Association  was  formed  in  Pemba  in  1940 
to  represent  the  'rural  indigenous’  Africans."  Their  first  act  taken  demanded 
representation  in  the  Clove  Crowers'  Association  and  Land  Alienation  Board,  complaining 
that  only  Aiabs  and  not  Africans  held  posts  in  these  agencies."  Peasants  from  the 
Southern  part  of  Unguja  instituted  the  Shirazi  Association  of  Unguja  looking  to  the 

Association  to  form  the  Afro-Shimzi  Party." 


56.  The  1964  Revolution.  12. 

57.  Abdul  Sheriff  "The  Pcasaniry  Under  Imperialism,  t it7t.t  Ofit " I Inder 

Colonial  Rule.  134.  Mapuri  offers  a more  detailed  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Aliican 
Association.  Football  clubs  emerged  in  the  1920’s.  Whilecomposed  of  mostly  Africans, 
non-Africans  organized  the  clubs.  Africans  from  various  teams  fbnoed  the  African  Sports 
Club  in  1933,  captained  by  Abeid  Karume.  The  formation  of  the  African  Association  la 

1 934  arose  out  of  this  club  with  the  consul  of  elders  for  the  purpose  of  defendmg  Ihc 
rights  of  Africans  fThe  1964  Revolution.  12). 

58.  Ibid.  Mapuri  claims  that  the  Shirazi  Associaiion  was  established  in  1938  subsequent 
to  Arab  instigation  lo  divide  the  African  Association.  The  Shirazi  Association  comprised 
Africans  who  ad  quit  Ihc  African  Associaiion  on  religious  grountfs  and  Africans  who 
claimed  Shirazi  ancestry  predominantly  living  in  the  countryside  of  Pemba  flbe  1964 
Revolution.  13). 

59.  'The  Peasantry  Under  Imperialism,"  134. 
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In  1948  a general  workers  strike  by  Africans  in  Zanzibar  lown  rose  out  of  a strike 
by  workers  for  the  African  Wharfage  Company.  The  colonial  administration  responded 
with  a promise  of  an  increase  in  the  minimum  daily  wage  and  a reduction  of  the  cost  of 
living  through  price  conltols.  Subsequent  to  such  a response,  an  anti-colonial  movement 
gathered  strength  in  the  1 950's.  Babu  asserts  that  the  beginning  of  modem  political 
sirtjggic  in  Zanziber  began  with  the  Anthrax  Revolt  or  Vita  wa  Naombe  (Cattle  Riot)  of 
1951,“  The  administration  suppressed  the  revolt,  resulting  in  the  death  and  arrests  of 
several  peasant  leaders.  The  Arab  Association  had  supponed  the  peasant  uprising, 
accusing  the  British  colonialists  of  brutality  in  their  newspaper.  The  British  charged  Che 
editor  and  central  conuniltee  of  the  Association  with  sedition.  The  sedition  trial  prompted 
Arab  Association  to  withdraw  its  support  of  all  colonial  bisiiluiions  including  their 
representatives  in  the  Legislative  Council."  The  revolt  marked  the  beginning  of  mass 
organization — transcending  ethnic  di [Terences  nurtured  by  colonialism — and  ushered  in 
party  politics.*’  As  Babu  comments,  although  these  'pioneera  of  Zanzibari  nationalism’  did 
not  receive  moss  support,  they  planted  the  idea  of  a nationalism  that  did  not  employ  the 
colonial  categories  of  ethnic  organizations. 


61.  The  Anthiax  revolt  was  a peasant  uprising  against  the  British  administration  which 
had  established  a project  to  Inoculate  the  cattle  against  Rinderpest,  anthrax,  and  foot  and 
mouth  disease.  Word  spread  that  the  administration's  objective  to  save  the  cattle  masked 
the  actual  plan  loculi  offlhe  cattle  at  a lime  when  the  price  ofcanlewasalits  highest. 
For  a detailed  account  of  the  Anthrax  Revolt  see  "The  Struggle  for  Independence,"  94-95. 

62.  When  one  representative  defied  the  boycott  he  was  assassinated  by  Mohamed 
Hamoud. 


63.  A,  M.  Babu,  "The  Bnckeround  to  the  Revolution.  U.S.  Foreign  Policy.  140. 


JofTcr  argues  thal  while  it  was  the  smallholding  peasant's  ability  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  production  through  self-exploitation  that  made  him  attractive  to  the  colonisl 
administration,  this  very  characteristic  wras  undermined  as  Ihey  were  incorporated  into  the 
production  of  cloves.  However,  in  another  inleresling  shift  in  Pemba,  the  emergency 
measure  to  encourage  faod  production  during  World  War  II,  led  some  peasants  to  realize 
that  local  food  production  was  beneliciol  because  it  lowered  the  cost  of  food  and  the  cost 
of  labor  <fbr  clove  harvests).  When  clove  prices  dived  and  the  price  of  rice  imports 
increased,  peasants  returned  to  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  colonial  administration's 
withdrawal  of  rice  imports  during  World  War  II  resulted  b increased  rice  cultivation  by 
perrsants.”  Pembans  could  feed  themselves,  while  supplying  various  food  crops  to 
Zanzibar  Town,  thus,  their  reliance  on  cash  ftom  cloves  dwindled.  By  1948.  this 
withdrawal  from  the  clove  industry  and  the  anticipated  clove  boom  for  the  1 9S0's  reigniled 
the  need  for  migrant  labor  from  the  mainland  (and  Unguja)  to  harvest  cloves.  The  colonial 
arlministralion  ceased  the  emergency  incentives  to  encourage  food  production  and 
resumed  importing  rice  which  led  to  a decline  in  the  demand  for  local  rice.  The 
subsequent  reduction  in  food  production  and  the  decline  of  clove  cultivation  by  the  late 
I950's  led  to  severe  food  shortages.  By  1961,  once  again,  many  peasants  turned  to  food 
cultivation. 

The  colonial  administration  imposed  an  agricultural  lax  on  jneomea  in  an  effort  to 
change  squatters  into  rent-paying  tenants.  However,  plantation-owners  found  it  in  their 


64.  "Food  Imports  and  Clove  Exports,"  17. 
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landless  peassmry  and  undcnnining  ihe  admbiiscralion's  cffons.*’  Squatlcra  ««e  evicied 

redunlion  ofcullivalion  for  Iheir  own  subsislence.  Sqnailcr  eviclions  also  occontd  afler 
land  was  iransferred  from  planuiion  owncre  lo  money-lendera  and  llnanelers.  Systeraalic 
evictions  from  plamaiionsbeiween  1937  and  1964.  left  squollers  with  no  land  lo  cultivale. 


Mfimenl  nf  Manoeuvre 

Tbe  peasant  leaders  oflhe  Anthrax  Revolt  formed  Uie  political  organisation,  Pany 
of  Nalional  Unity  for  the  Sultan's  Subjects  (PNSS)  (see  graph  below).  The  oiganisation 
was  explicitly  anti-colonial."  However,  as  a political  category  it  also  established  a 
distinction  from  mainland  immigrant  who  identified  politically  with  Tanganyilca,  thereby 
not  having  simply  a role  of  uniting  but  also  fragmenting.  As  a conset|uenec  of  the  1948 
strike  which  was  pemeived  as  a straggle  between  mainlanders  and  indigenous  people. 
Arabs  began  a political  campaign  lo  emphasize  common  interest  among  'indigenous' 


63.  Ibid.,  16-19. 
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Development  of  Political  Parties  in  Zanzibar 


J54 

people  and  appealed  lo  a common  nationality  as  subjects  of  the  Sultan.**  In  1955.  PNSS 
was  renamed  the  Zanzibar  Nationolisl  Pany.  Arabs  fromlhe  land-owning  class  realized 
with  the  inevitability  of  independence  that  the  party  would  provide  a position  from  which 
lo  secure  power.**  The  ZanziborNationnlisl  Party  lirsl  acted  by  demonding  the  right  lo 
vote  as  universal,  a new  constitution  articulating  a British  commitment  to  an  early 
independence  of  Zanzibar,  nnd  the  abolition  of  racial  and  ethnic  representation. 

The  ASP  was  founded  in  1957  out  of  a pact  between  the  African  Associnlion  and 
the  Shirazi  Association,  but  not  without  some  difTicullies  unifying  various  interests. 
According  to  Bowles,  the  peasants  of  Pemba  called  Ihemselves  Shirazi  lo  emphasize  the 
similarity  of  their  ancestry  with  those  of  Arabs  as  they  disUngui^ed  ihemselves  from  other 
Africans  in  Zanzibar.  In  conslrasl.  Babu  asserts,  that  the  Afro-Shirazi  Party  emerged  out 
of  the  union  between  the  African  Association  and  the  Shirazi  Association  in  an  effoit  to 
oppose  the  struggle  for  independence.  However,  as  Bowles  suggests,  the  ASP  could  be 
Inicrpretcd  os  an  African  or  mainland  worker  party  that  subscribed  to  an  African 
nationalist  ideology  arguing  lhat  Africans  should  unite  against  the  oppressing  Europeans. 
Despile  their  diffemnees.  the  members  of  the  Shirazi  Association  and  the  African 
Association  both  idenUfred  as  African,  in  the  sense  of  being  Zanzibari  strongly  enough  lo 
merge  together. 

Tension  belween  Ihe  two  parlies  has  existed  since  the  lime  of  their  inception. 

While  the  British  were  forced  to  concede  lo  constitutional  refotm  and  establish  a 


67.  "The  Struggle  for  independence,"  92. 
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Under  ihe  pressure  of  Julius  Nyererc,  ASP  and  ZNP  uni  led  in  the  demand  for 
independence  ofZansibar.’'  However,  unity  wasshon-lived.  The  right  wing  within  ZNP 
found  a diared  fear  of  the  mainland  with  the  ASP  splinter  group,  and  joined  to  form  the 
Zanribar  and  Pemba's  People  Party,  taking  with  them  the  bulk  of  their  su^wri  in  Pemba. 
Babu  depicts  the  possibility  of  these  rapid  twists  as  conditioned  by  the  particular 
circumsiancesofUnguja  (and  not  Pemba).  On  Ungujaa  large  number  of  immigrant 
workers  from  the  mainland  played  an  active  "but  often  negative  role"  in  the  inleinal 
politics  of  Zanzibar.  With  their  "deep-rooled  sense  of  property,"  ZPPP  aiigaed  with  ZNP 
10  preserve  the  interests  of  the  propertied  class,  easting  aside  "its  ethnic  moorings."” 

With  political  parties  in  place,  the  holding  ofeleciioirs  followed.  The  elections  of 
1961  ended  in  violence  ns  ASP  supporters  felt  frustrated  by  the  failure  of  the  party  lo  win 
a majority  and  took  to  the  streets  rioting  for  several  days.  It  was  believed  thal  Ihe  British 
rigged  the  elections.”  The  eleclions  held  again  in  1962  ended  in  a stalemate  placing  ZPPP 
in  aposidon  to  assure  the  success  of  any  coalition.  They  chose  to  ally  with  ZNP  taking  an 
anii'mainlander  stance.  At  the  following  pre^elcclion  ZNP  party  conference,  the  left  wing 
announced  its  break  with  the  party  and  formed  the  Uriima  Party  (Babu  was  the  new  party's 


74.  Julius  Nyerere  was  a founder  of  TANU  and  a leader  in  the  independence  movement 
of  Tanganyika.  He  would  go  on  lo  be  the  first  presideni  of  United  Republic  of  Tanzania 
which  was  formed  out  of  a union  between  Tanganyika  and  Zanzibar. 

75.  "The  Peasantry  Under  imperialism."  1 34. 

76.  "The  Struggle  for  Independence,"  1 01. 
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The  1963  general  eleclions  rcsulled  in  a new  govemmcnl  in  which  ZNP/ZPPP 
acquired  most  stale  powers  though  the  colonial  adminislralion  maintained  control  of 
defense,  foreign  affaira,  and  finance  ” Once  the  country  gained  ind^tendence  in 
December  of  1 963,  the  first  action  taken  by  the  government  was  to  introduce  two  bilh 
into  parliament  which  would  give  the  government  the  power  to  ban  any  political  party  and 
any  newspapers  viewed  os  a threat.  On  4 January,  1 964  the  Umma  Party  was  banned, 
while  the  govemmcnl  prepared  to  charge  Its  leaders  with  treason.’'  Echoing  Chotteiyee's 
suggestion  that  the  misery  of  the  poslcolonial  is  not  the  inability  to  create  new  forms  of 
the  nation  but  a reversion  back  to  old  forms,  Babu  comments  that  poslcolonial 
govemmcnl  had  no  intentions  of  "restoring  Justice"  and  bringing  about  democratic  rule. 
Rather  than  liberating  Zanzibar  from  ’colonial  bondage,'  the  government  cxierKlcd  its  own 
bondage  over  the  people. 

The  youth  of  ASP  planned  and  launched  an  upri.sing  in  1964  which  overthrew  the 
ZNPJZPPP  govemment.  Babu  contends  that  the  intervention  of  the  Umma  Party 
transformed  the  uprismg  into  a popular  revolution  which  contributed  to  the  minimalization 


77.  A.  M.  Babu,  "The  1964  Revolution:  Lumpen  or  Vanguard,"  Zanzibar  Under 
Colonial  Rule.  238. 

76.  Ibid.  Wiison'saecount  claims  that  at  the  time  ofindepcndencelhe  United  Stales 
sought  to  discredit  theZNP  by  branding  it  an  ’Arab-dominated  organization.’  The  British 
responded  to  the  creation  of  the  Umma  Party  by  implementing  to  Acts  pushed  through 
Zanzibiir  parliament.  The  Suppression  ofinfonxiation  Act  banned  ZaNews.  the  first 
African  owned  news  service,  edited  and  published  by  Babu.  The  Registration  of  Societies 
Act  was  invoked  To  ban  the  party  itself.  Finally,  police  ihtaalened  that  Babu  would  be 
charged  with  treason. 


: Sultan  nedi 


ofblooddied  by  avoiding  intsr-facial  and  inm-party  violence.”  1110  Sultan  fled  and  ■* 
members  ofhiagovenunent  stayed  tvere detained.  On  12  January  1964,  anew 
rtvolutionaiy  goveminent  was  formed  by  the  ASP  (and  Umma  Party)  in  which  they 
created  the  Revolutionary  Council  as  the  leading  body  of  the  state  with  ICanime  as  its 
Chaiiman.  As  an  interim  measure,  the  Council  held  the  legislative  powers  and  they  wi 
exercised  under  the  direction  of  the  President.  The  party  introduced  trade  wilhsocialis 
countries,  non-aligned  countries,  and  the  traditional  trading  parlnere  in  the  West.  The 


and  a monarchy;  It  is  considered  a revolt  to  change  the  social  system  which  oppressed 
people  in  an  effort  to  reconstruct  their  own  social  system.  Babu  asserts  that  the  role  of  Ihe 
Umma  Party  gave  the  impression  to  both  supporters  and  adversaries  that  the  Zanzibai 
revolution  was  a socialist  revolution  "of  the  same  magnitude  and  importance  as  the  Cuban 


Ihe  Deployment  of  the  Union 

Indeed,  the  United  Stoles  government  feared  that  Zanzibar  would  become  the 
'Cuba  of  Africa.'  Tangonyiho  arul  Nycmre  were  understood  as  friendlier  towards  the 
West,  thus,  Dean  Rusk  (then  the  Secrctaiy  of  Stale)  urged  the  U.S.  embassies  in  Enst 
Aliica  to  "raise  with  Nyciere,  despite  his  previous  objection,  the  idea  of  a Zanzibar- 


79,  "The  1 964  Revolution;  Lumpen  or  Vanguard,"  240.  Wilson  claims  ihtu  by  joining 
the  revolt,  the  Umma  Party  ensured  the  success  of  the  revolution  and  prevented  it  from 
assuming  a racial  character  (the  party  consisted  of  a large  proportion  of  Arabs,  though  it 
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The  Manipulacion  of  Land 

Land  continued  to  form  a central  concern  in  the  changing  political  order  of 
7wn7ihar  J.and  was  iosing  the  productiverressrvhichthe  colonial  administration  sought  to 
assure  through  law.  By  the  1960's  a debate  ensued  regarding  the  current  relevance  of  the 
Land  Alienation  Decree.  II  was  argued  that  apart  from  the  decree  being  discritninalory, 
therewasa  lack  of  adequate  security  for  loans.  The  decree  esacerbated  this  problem 
because  it  obstructed  access  to  agricultural  credit,  aggravated  the  problem  of  land 
Oagmcntaliou,  and  penalized  evident  farmers  while  protecting  inefficrent  ones,  and  yet  it 
failed  to  address  the  proliferation  of  indebtedness  when  its  objective  was  to  prevent 
agricultural  land  from  falling  iruo  Ihe  bands  of  money-lenders.^  in  favor  of  repealing  the 
decree,  the  Chairman  of  the  Land  Alienation  Board  asseried,  "[i)f  an  Arab  or  on  African  is 
considered  suBiciently  responsible  to  be  entrusted  with  the  vole,  he  should  be  sufficiently 
responsible  to  be  able  to  manage  his  own  aRaits  without  the  protection  of  racially 
discriminatory  icgislalion."^  The  debate  abruptly  ended  with  the  rise  of  the  revolution. 

A larger  political  debate  which  revolved  around  the  squatter  paralleted  this 
administrative  one.  The  contested  nature  of  land  featured  not  only  in  colonial  policy  but  in 
the  formulation  of  agendas  by  contending  political  parties  in  the  siruggle  for 
independence.  JafTer  points  out  that  while  the  government  insisted  to  the  owners  that 
"land  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics"  and  to  the  squatters  that  they  should  "show 
appreciation  for  Ihe  landlord's  favour,'  Ihe  Afro-Shlrazi  Party  argued  the  opposite.  While 
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Ihe  Zanzibar NaiionalistPany  favored  Ihe slatus  quo,  ihe  ASP  declared  ihatthoughlhe 
irees  and  olher  improvemeoilo  the  land  belonged  lolbc  Arabs,  ihe  land  or  the  soil 
belonged  to  the  indigenous  people  who  had  been  displaced  by  the  immigrant  conununily. 
The  ASP  promised  to  leium  the  land  to  the  people."  The  ZNP  argued  that  distribution  of 
land  based  on  diserimination  in  favor  of  Afneans  constituted  a racial  goverruneniai  policy, 
again  placing  ASP  in  the  position  to  argue  the  opposite.  According  to  the  ASP,  the  ZNP 
promise  of  *'equal  opportunities  on  the  land"  on  the  basis  of  hard  work  and  adoption  of 
modem  agriculture  would  not  facililaie  a change  in  siatus  for  the  landless  peasantry,  ooi 
open  opportunities  for  the  majority  of  Aftican  small-holders.  The  historical 
disproportionate  distribution  of  resources  would  only  be  corrected  by  redistributioo  based 
on  the  interests  of  those  who  were  previously  neglected  or  denied.” 

Subsequent  to  the  revolution  of  1964,  the  Afro-Sbirazi  Party  eaplained  that 
"[sjince  land  forms  the  backbone  of  Zanzibar's  economy.  Ihe  capitalists  and  feudalists 
tinder  the  Sultan  seized  all  fertile  land  as  n means  of  maintaining  their  ascendance  over  the 
people,  while  the  latter  were  fbmed  to  cultivate  on  Ihe  barren  and  coral  areas.""  On  8 
March,  1 964  Ihe  Revolutionary  Council  issues  Ihe  following  announcement: 

Any  planlalicn  that  was  original  stale-owned  land  and  subsequently  or 
cunningly  sold  by  the  wicked  colonial  government  to  the  relatives  of  those 
in  power,  will  now  go  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Government.  All  land  in 
Zanzibar  and  Pemba  is  government  property.  Every  person  in  Zanzibar  and 


86.  "Food  Imports  and  Clove  Exports,"  20. 

87.  Ibid.,  22. 
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Pemba  will  be  cniilled  lo  ibe  use  of  land  as  besi  as  he  can  after  the 
Govenunent  re-distributes  the  land.*” 

Kartime  nationalized  all  land— developed  or  undeveloped — by  the  Government  Land 
Decree.  The  purpose  of  re-distribution  of  the  land  was  to  enable  the  people  who  were 
marginalized  out  of  the  fertile  areas  to  adequately  cam  a living  and  contribute  to  the 
country's  economy.  The  government  announced  that  Zanzibar  would  achieve  self- 
sufficiency  through  land  reform.  The  Land  Refomt  Office  (or  Land  Distribution  ORice) 
was  established  on  I April,  1964  lo  design  policies  for  distributing  land.  Shao  asserts  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  revolutionary  government  lo  establish  at  a theoretical  level  whose 
land  was  lo  be  appropriated  and  whose  was  not,  and  the  implications  this  policy  would 
hove  on  the  peasants  and  the  national  economy."*  Large  plantation  owners  were  to  have 
their  land  confiscated  and  reappropriated  without  compensation,  because  they  did  not 
actually  engage  in  cultivation,  but  ertpropriaied  labor.  Former  goverrunent  land  (ix. 
colonial)  which  had  been  sold  lo  individuals  would  also  be  re-distributed.  The  Directive 
was  to  eliminate  exploitation  and  income  inequalities.  However,  the  government  couid 
not  define  bow  much  land  was  excess. 

iaffer  further  contends  thatlhc  relionale  for  the  distribution  of  land  and  the 
creation  of  small-scole  ownership  would  inevitably  clash  with  the  need  for  economic 
production  for  survival  on  the  "rtalionoi"  scale.  JafTer  suggests  that  the  problem  was  with 
the  definitions  of  land,  masses,  subsistence,  and  increased  production.  Land  reform  was 
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In  tJio  newly  independeni  Zanzibar,  the  Revolulionaiy  Council  passed  decrees, 
executed  the  decrees,  and  could  bear  appeals  froin  the  Special  Court  (established  in  1966 
to  try  cases  involving  theft  of  property  belonging  to  the  govemmem  and  other  polilicol 

revolution.  Konime  had  slated  that  the  1964  revolution  was  the  most  perfect  form  of 
election  ever  to  have  taken  place  in  Zanibar.*’  The  Revolutionary  Government  not  only 
nationalized  all  land,  but  nationalized  utilities,  the  export  of  cloves  through  the  Zanzibar 
Stale  Trading  Corporation,  and  all  large  private  enletprises,  creating  parastatn!  insUnnions 
to  control  the  economy.  Through  the  parastatals  the  government  set  commodity  prices. 
All  land  taxes  and  ground  rent  were  repealed.  Free  education  for  all  was  declared  to 
abolish discrimlnationand  subsequently  all  privateschools  were  nationalized.  The 
govemmem  also  began  a large-scale  housing  project  along  with  the  development  of 
Ng'ambo— which  had  been  perceived  as  a sprawling  ghetto  outside  Stone  Town  (in 
Zanzibar  Town).*' 


92.  Abuirazak  Oumah.  Admiring  Silence  iTIew  York:  the  New  PreM.  1996),  67. 

93.  See  Tanzania's  Eieheh  ConslitulionaJ  Amendment.  ISl. 

94.  For  n discussion  ofUte  rise  of  Ng’ambo  and  subsequent  attempts  at  urban  planning 
see  Ganh  Myers  'Reconstructing  Ng'nmbo:  Town  Planning  and  Development  on  the 
Other  Side  of  Zanzibar,"  unpublished  Pb.D.  dIsserUlion,  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles.  1993. 
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Prior  10  the  rcvoluiion,  only  Europeans,  Asians,  and  Arabs  lived  in  the  Stone 
Town  section  of  Zanzibar  town.  Those  who  consliluied  the  Afiican  population  lived  on 
the  other  side  of  the  creek  which  divided  Slone  Town  from  the  expanding  residential 
development  due  to  mainland  labor  migration  and  migration  from  the  rural  areas  for  work. 
The  Revolutionary  Council  sought  to  facilitate  development  on  the  Other  Side  and  neglect 
Slone  Town.  Stone  Town  was  a symbol  of  colonialism  and  exploitolion  for  the 
Revolutionary  Council,  and  thus,  was  allowed  to  decay.  On  17  August  1964,  Karume  laid 
the  firsi  foundaiion  block  for  the  blocks  of  apartments  to  be  built  just  outside  of  Slone 
Town,  in  Ng'ambo.  The  govemmeni  iniiiaied  this  housing  scheme  to  provide  free  housing 
for  the  people.  Hovrever,  with  llie  death  of  Karume,  the  construction  of  the  apanmem 
blocks  also  died. 

While  the  Revolulionaiy  Goverrunent  claimed  that  the  revolution  was  not 
motivated  by  racial  senliments.  it  declared  that  its  objective  waste  eliminale  racialism  and 
opprcssioiL  Ktirume's  speech  in  January,  1 970  entitled,  "t  Ighirnyi  sio  Asili  va  Warn  wa 
Zanzibar"  (Shirau  Identity  is  not  the  Heritage  of  the  People  of  Zanabar)  aniculaled  the 
Shirazl  identity  as  a fabrication  of  the  colonial  state,^'  Karume  banned  the  Shirazi 
ethnicity  as  a strategy  to  breakdown  racial  boundaries.  As  a consequence  of  this  strategy, 
between  April  and  December  of  1970  over  18,000  people  from  difTcrenl  areas  of  Zanzibar 
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The  policies  of  the  Revoliuionuy  Govemmcitl  had  oppressive  implications  for 
women  and  girls,  patticularly  during  the  immediate  years  after  the  revolution.  In  the 


raped,  and  their  land  lakcn.  Most  women  and  children  were  forced  into  the  towns  to  seek 

refuge.  When  the  forced  marriages  began,  many  Persians  and  Arabs  fled  the  counuy.  A 

branch  of  the  police  force,  the  Green  Guard,  held  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  social 
order  which  included  searchea  for  girls  to  coerce  into  marriage.  When  four  daughters  of 
an  allluent  Persian  family  were  forced  into  marriages  with  members  of  the  Revolutionary 
Council,  one  look  her  own  life  and  the  inicmalional  media  received  word  of  the  incident. 
Only  then  did  Nyerere  denounce  the  policy  and  call  for  an  end  to  the  forced  marriages. 
Yet  the  Green  Guard  continued  its  tactics  of  harassment.  Dress  codes  were  implemented 
and  if  girls  were  found  Inappropriately  dressed  their  clothes  were  tom  on  their  bodies. 
When  people  evcnlually  looked  for  allemaiive  political  movements  to  undermine  the 
dcstruclion  generated  by  the  Afro-Shirari  Party,  women  would  find  promises,  provided 
ihcy  were  veiled.** 

Karume  began  a purging  spree  soon  afler  his  rise  to  power  as  Chairman  of  the 
Revolutionary  Council.  The  Commitlee  of  Fourteen,  which  regarded  itself  as  the  core  of 
the  revolution,  has  been  held  responsible  for  the  execution  of  Zanzibaris  labelled  enemies 


98.  FrominlerviewsinZonzibar.  October 23, 1997.  See  also  IgaggciglfjgtUtl 
ronnimiinnal  Amendment.  It  has  been  suggested  that  around  the  time  of  the  revolution 
ninety-pereeni  of  women  did  not  wear  Ihe  veil,  however  today  perhaps  only  two  percent 
do  not.  Even  girls  of  the  age  of  five  wear  Ihe  veil  as  a requlremenl  to  enter  Madrassa 
Schools  which  have  assumed  the  role  of  educalion  once  the  govemmenl  failed. 
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of  Ihe  suic."  Kanime  jusiified  delainmenls  wilh  ihc  thrcai  of  counler-revoluUon, 
bsubordinalion.  and  treason;  while  he  eliminated  opposition,  he  purged  his  Party.  Wilh 
school  children  airanged  in  lines  along  the  beach,  he  had  the  targeted  buried  up  to  their 
chins  in  sand  and  shot  them  to  the  sound  of  children's  hands  clapping  on  command. 
Children  witnessed  their  fathers'  executions.'"  Mohamed  Hamoud  (who  had  assassinated 
the  Legislative  Council  member  who  resisted  the  ZNP  boycott)  met  his  death  in  Karurac's 
bullet  on  this  beach,  according  to  some  accounts.  On  7 April,  1 972  Abeid  Knnime  was 
assassinated.  Hamoud  Mohamed,  the  son  of  Mohamed  Hamoud,  avenged  his  father’s 

appointed  to  replace  Korumc.  While  Jumbe  had  a mote  gentle  approach  to  leaderdiip,  he 
did  not  have  the  support  of  the  Revolutionary  Council,  and  looked  to  the  Mainland  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  power.  In  1977,  TANU  and  ASP  merged  to  form  CCM  (Chama  Cha 
Mapenduzi  or  Party  of  the  Revolution).  Olhman  explains  that  when  leaders  nnnounced 
the  inception  of  CCM  m Zanzibar,  people  rejoiced  more  in  the  demise  of  ASP  than  in  the 
birth  of  CCM.  The  Afro-Shirazi  Party  which  had  achieved  independence  for  Zanzibar 


99.  See  Ihe  Zanzibar  House  of  Reoresencalive  Debates.  June  3.  1 985- 
190.  FrominlerviewsinZanzibar,  23  October  1997- 

sccond  version  ofthis  text.  Mohamed  Hamoud  is  reduced  to  the  space  of  a fooinoie  1^ 
the  editors  explaining  that  he  "apparently  died  in  prison  after  the  revolution,"  while  his  son 
did  though  assassinate  Karume. 
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then  "devoured  iu  ovra  sons-"'"  While  most  leaders  were  concerned  wilh  accumulating 
wealth  through  the  structures  of  Ihe  govemmenl,  prison  and  death  greeted  any  political 
dissent.  Up  ihrough  ihe  1980s  under  Jumbe.  Zanzibar  experienced  increasing  povetly- 
Rice  production  in  particular  met  only  twenty-live  percenl  of  domestic  demand. 
Approximately  fifty  percent  of  export  revenues  was  spent  on  food  imports.  Wilh  the 
plummet  in  the  price  and  the  production  of  cloves,  and  no  esiablished  viable  alternative  for 
generating  revenue,  many  of  the  Government  projects  to  reform  Zanzibar  would  be 
abandoned.  The  Government  had  toestablish  food  subsidies.  Food  shonages  perpetually 
plagued  Zanzibar  ut  the  1970's.  Food  rations  became  commonplace  along  with  long  lines 
of  people  waiting  for  their  rations  of  foodstuffs,  such  as  sugar. 

Jaffer  argues  that  the  prospects  in  the  world  demand  for  cloves  dictated  Ihe  official 
commibncnl  to  self-sufficiency  in  food  production.  From  1967-f977.  clove  exports 
accounted  for  almost  ninety  percent  of  the  government  export  earnings  despite  the 
declining  trend  in  production  and  market  price  during  this  period.'"  Though  the 
government  had  articulated  that  land  reform  would  email  resiriclions  on  imports  to 
increase  domestic  production,  the  govemmenl  acumlly  continued  to  prop  up  clove 
production  to  generate  revenue  while  restricting  rice  imports  which  did  not  significantly 
inctease  the  production  of  rice.  By  1968,  the  government  faced  the  problem  of  repayment 


102.  Haroub  Olhoiaru  "Tanzania — The  Wilhcring  Away  of  the  Union?"  paper  for  The 
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103.  By  1 983,  clove  produedon  was  one-fiflh  of  Ihe  produclion  level  during  the  1970's 
though  it  conlioued  to  account  (or  over  eighty  percenl  of  export  eammgs  ("Food  Imports 
and  Clove  Exports,"  35). 
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1 intcraalional  loans,  forcing  a decision  beeween  subsidinng  capllal  intensive  inputs  to 
s.  While  the 


also  decreased  rice  imports.  People  attempted  to  combat  food  shortages  by  smuggling 
cloves  for  sale  or  exchange  in  the  block  markel  By  the  I980's,  discontent  with  the  failure 
of  the  government  to  involve  the  people  was  on  the  rise.' 


The  Role  of  the  Union 

Subsequent  lo  the  formation  of  ihe  revolulionaiy  govemmenl  with  Karume  as 
chaiiman  of  the  Revolulionaiy  Council,  the  leaders  of  Zanzibar  and  Tanganyika  convened 
to  discuss  the  union  oflhe  two  countries.  The  vision,  as  articulated  in  the  Afro*Shirazi 

Party's  10  year  anniversary  text,  waste 'reslorlcl  officially  and  constitutionally  the 

brolherhood  and  unity  that  had  existed  betw  een  the  people  of  Tanganyika  and  Zanzibar 
before  the  imperialist  [sic]  divided  and  ruled  Africa."  Thislexi  fiinher  proclaims  that 
■[t)he  Union  between  Tanganyika  and  Zanzibar  is  Ihe  Union  of  the  people,  created  by  Ihe 
people,  under  the  leadership  of  Mwalimu  Julius  K.  Nyerece  and  Mzee  Abeid  Amani 
Kaninie  for  the  people."  On  22  April,  1964  ihe 'Articles  of  Union' were  signed  by  Nyerere 
and  Karume.  In  an  emergency  se.ssion  on  25  April,  Nyerere  explained  Ihe  importance  of 
this  union  as  a step  towards  Ihc  unification  of  Africa  and  emphasized  that  Tanganyika  and 
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Zanatar  share  a 'common  culture,  language,  customs,  and  political  convictions;  ’ the 
Tanganyika  National  Assembly  ratified  the  Union.'” 

Numetous  arguments  have  been  profTcred  to  explain  the  motivations  for  creating 
the  Union  and  to  challenge  the  legitimacy  and  the  structure  of  the  Union.  It  has  been 
argued  that  Kanime  agreed  to  the  Union  to  secure  his  position  (and  the  Afro-Shiraa 
Party's)  of  control  in  Zanzibar.  Karume  and  the  party  leaders  feared  the  threat  of  a 
counter-revolution.  Nyerere’s  justifioation  of  the  Union  has  always  centered  around  the 
idea  of  pan-Africanism.  While  Nyerere  wanted  the  Union  to  assure  the  sacimly  of 
Tanganyika  because  Zanzibar  was  seen  as  vulnerable  to  foreign  intervention.'*  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  Nyerere  knew  the  economic  value  of  Ihe  island  and  wanted  access  to 
the  island’s  revenue.  It  has  even  been  argued  that  Ihe  United  States  had  a large  role  to 
play  in  the  crcnlion  of  Ihe  Union  in  an  effort  to  prevent  Zanzibar  from  bccomtog  Ihe  Cuba 
of  Africa.'” 

For  donor  countries,  such  as  the  United  Stales,  the  socialist  ideological  leaning  of 
Tanzania  peisisled  as  a concern  in  1965.  The  CIA  issued  the  report  discussing  Ihe  failure 
to  integrate  Zanzibar  into  the  Union  administration.  Nyerere  was  undcraiood  as 
peiaonally  fiustiatcd.  To  avoid  direct  confrontation  with  Zanzibaris.  Nyerere 
compromised  his  position  both  in  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 
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Whal  is  inleracing  to  note  thoogh  is  the  difTetence  between  how  the  union  issue  is 
described  by  the  Embassy  and  the  CIA,  though  both  were  uitimately  concerned  about  the 
political  implications  of  the  revolution  in  Zanzibar  (i.e.  both  feared  the  cuitivalion  of 
communism).  The  foimer  spoke  with  a nurturing  tone  about  Nyerete's  faith  in  the  West 
and  the  need  to  support  the  development  of  the  Union-  The  latter  described  the  Union  as 
an  aggressive,  even  violent  act  on  the  part  of  Nyerere.  Whal  Nyerere  etperienced  is  the 
tragic  link  between  building  a nation-state  and  receiving  assistance  in  the  poslcolomal 
conlexi.  What  binds  the  two  together  is  a sticky  and  thick  gum  of  politics  produced  by 
the  acceptance  of  aid,  while  balancing  one  donor's  assistance  with  another's  to  achieve  an 
appearance  of  neutrality  and  avoid  detrimental  political  consequences.  The  uagic  nature 
of  this  process  is  that  compromising  politics  inevitably  accompanies  assistance,  while 
compromise  holds  within  it  the  possibility  of  being  interpreted  as  a weakness  or  as 
undermining  the  anginal  prejecl  since  aid  never  comes  without  strings  attached. 
TmgicaJly,  the  assistance  is  accepted  to  fecililale  nation-building  and  independence,  and 
Ihc  very  acceptance  of  this  assistance  can  erode  the  abiliqr  to  build  a stable  nation-state 
and  the  realization  of  independence. 

The  l.cgacv  of  Land  Reform 

According  to  the  ASP,  the  meaning  of  land  reform  was  the  end  of  exploilation. 
Farmers  held  in  their  hands  the  capacity  to  improve  their  own  lives  bt  Ihc  form  of  land. 
Re-distribution  of  land  in  the  form  of  three  acre  plots  began  on  II  November,  1965,  In 
Unguja,  confiscation  of  land  occurred  mostly  in  the  western  pan  where  the  large 
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planlaiions  had  predominately  been  cullivaled.  The  coral  rag  areas  (or  native  land) 
remained  unafTectcd  by  redistribution.  However,  in  Pemba  land  con/lseation  occurred 
across  the  entire  island,  echoing  the  differences  in  land  distribulion  and  cultivation  under 
Arab  and  British  rule.  Squatters  (of  mainland  origins)  received  the  majority  of  land 
redistributed  in  Unguja,  while  in  Pemba,  the  majority  of  recipients  were  "indigenous."  By 
1974. 22.251  families  had  received  66,753  acres  of  land.'" 

According  to  Shao,  there  was  no  control  of  land  distribution  because  the 
government  had  not  put  into  place  any  regulatory  structures.  The  government  announced 
the  end  of  land  distribution  in  1 967  because  of  complaints  about  malpractice,  corruption, 
mistalies,  and  problems  in  the  land  distribution  process.'”  Shao  contends  that  even  the 
statistics  on  land  distribulion  are  not  reliable  because  Ihcy  do  not  include  those  who 
received  land  but  do  not  hold  deeds,  in  1 966.  the  Principal  Secrctiuy  to  the  Ministiy  of 
Agriculture  complained  that  people  were  receiving  land  without  peimlssion— a practice 
made  visible  as  people  went  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  ask  for  deeds  without  the 
proper  letters  05  prt«f  that  they  had  been  officially  given  land  by  the  Ministry  of  Stale."" 
Redistribution  occurred  in  a haphazard  manner  at  best,  and  more  often  within 
discriminatory  parameters,  iaffer  elaborates  that  due  to  the  tedious  nature  of  land 
aurveying.  the  government  bestowed  the  Pany  at  the  local  level  with  the  power  to 
redistribute  land  by  means  of  rope  measurentent  which  generated  disparities. 
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discrimuiaticuis,  and  discrepancies  in  allocstions.  Land  was  noi  only  partialiy  exproprialed 
but  also  panially  nationalized,  since  a commodity  raatkci  in  privately-owned  land 
continued  to  exist  subsequent  to  land  reform.'"  The  government  also  did  not  subject  the 
areas  which  were  formerly  cultivated  for  food  crops  (i.c.  the  coral  mg)  to  re^listribution 
and  did  not  address  the  re-organization  of  subsistence  agriculture.  The  govemmcnl  was 
simply  re-dlviding  expropriated  land  rather  than  reorganizing  the  use  of  land.'" 

Land  distribution  powers  %verc  shifted  tothcMinisUy  of  Agricultiire  in  1974, 
along  with  a change  in  policy.  Land  no  longer  would  be  given  on  a permanenl  basis, 
ralher  only  for  the  cultivation  of  food  crops  and  cash  crops,  excluding  coconuts  and  cloves 
which  indicated  permanency.  A person  could  receive  permission  to  cultivate  anyvdiere, 
provided  he  did  not  tamper  with  the  owner's  permanent  crops.’"  This  policy  echoes  the 
squatter  syslem  which  land  disiribution  was  designed  to  destroy.  To  emphasize 
produelion,  age  discrimination  was  introduced  into  the  distribution  process — persons  over 
SO  could  not  receive  more  than  one  acre.  Much  of  the  land  distributed  was  not  utilized, 
thus  the  government  issued  a warning  that  those  who  received  three  acre  plots  and  did  not 
cultivate  them  would  be  fined.  By  l977,lheMinislry  began  to  issue  land  as  private 
property,  on  the  condition  that  one  must  work  the  land  for  some  lirne  to  establish  proof  of 
productive  use.  Land  disiribution  had  become  an  inslrumcnl  to  control  agriculrural 
production.  Land  was  also  comrolledlo  prevent  Ihc  relum  of  adversaries  of  land  reform 

1 1 1-  "Food  Imports  and  Clove  Exports,'’  27. 
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and  ihe  rcvolulion.  Thus.  Ih«  govcmmerl  gave  land  lo  the  peasants  without  a fee, 
provided  they  were  ciloensand  members  of  the  ASP.”^  These  nuances  in  the 
implementation  of  land  re-distribution  undermined  the  very  objective  of  eradicating 
inequalities  by  creating  differences  in  lertiis  of  wcailh  through  land. 

The  government  established  the  Deptrrtraenl  of  Agriculture  to  direct  the  future  of 
rural  production."*  Extension  officers  advised  people  on  the  use  of  fertilizers  and 
insecticides  and  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  primarily  rice,  but  also  yams,  sweet- 
poraures,  and  bananas.  Slate  plantations  and  cooperatives  on  Unguja  and  Pemba  were 
established  to  organize  and  increase  lo  cultivolion.  Both  the  stale  farms  and  the 
cooperatives  failed  lo  increase  production  while  ending  exploitarion  because  cloves 
remained  the  main  source  of  revenue  for  the  government  and  thus  were  most  heavily 
emphasized.  By  1978.  clove  production  was  rapidly  declining  due  to  the  decline  in  world 
market  prices,  neglect,  disease,  lack  of  replanting,  and  a shortage  of  labor. 

Two  main  problems  plagued  Ihe  stole  farms.  First,  the  population  uirgeied  for 
participation  was  still  tied  to  production  for  their  own  subsistence;  production  on  the  stale 
farms  was  secondary.  When  farmers  did  not  participate  in  production,  the  government 
aasumed  the  work,  thus  farmers  did  not  perceive  a need  to  work  the  slate  faims  because 
Ihe  harvesting  would  be  done  regardless  and  Ihey  would  sdll  receive  their  ^ares."‘  Thus, 
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115.  Along  with  the  control  of  production,  Ihe  govcnuneni  established  Zanzibar  Suie 
Trading  Carporalion  to  control  market  processes. 
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ihe  sute  farnii  fac«J  a constom  shortage  of  labor  and  local  eapens.  Secondly,  donor 
agencies  had  no  inteteal  In  funding  slate  farm  and  cooperative  projects,  nor  did  they 
develop  projects  to  link  Industrial  production  with  agricultural  production,  rather  focusing 
on  light  industries  and  small-holder  agriculture."^  Ihoughthe  state  farms  failed  in  terms 
of  farmer  participotion,  the  government  never  abandoned  the  projects.  Cooperatives 
faced  other  problems.  The  government  never  offered  technical  advice  nor  the  required 
resources  to  set  up  produclion  to  the  cooperatives.  To  compound  the  problem,  the 
government  set  prices  too  low  for  the  coopctaiives  to  recover  their  costs-"*  With  the  lack 
ofreoord-kcepiog  Ihe  in  the  cooperatives,  corruption  slowly  corroded  the  idea  of  the 
cooperative  as  people  began  stealing  the  crops  for  their  own  use."* 

A more  fundainenial  problem  coofromed  the  government's  efforts  ot  land  reform. 
Ralhet  than  creating  a secure  land  tenure  system,  land  national  izntion  and  redistribution 
generated  insecurities.  Land  refoim  policies  were  blind  to  other  issues  such  as  on  already 
eslabli^ed  anachmem  to  a place  as  home,  and  existing  understandings  of  land  use, 
ownership,  and  restrictions.  Many  people  given  land  under  Ihe  three-acre  system  never 
utilized  the  land,  or  simply  sold  it  despite  laws  prohibiting  Ihe  sale  ofland.'”  While  the 
eonfiscalion  of  land  without  compensation  uprooted  people  without  offering  alleniatives, 
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many  who  received  land  would  sehle  on  other  allocated  plots,  undermining  their  ability  to 
rightfully  claim  such  land  and  the  ability  of  others  to  utilize  their  plots  for  their  own 
housing  and/or  subsistence.  Chachage  argues  that  land  nationalization  also  did  not 
prevent  the  commodification  of  land  because  transfer  involved  the  Iransfer  of  trees  and 
developments  which  were  not  considered  part  of  the  land  even  by  the  govemtnenl.'*’  The 
revolutionaiy  government  did  not  consider  that  the  re-distribution  policy  might  clash  with 
pre-existing  understandings  of  land  and  social  differences  and  relatiorts,  because  they  had 
frarrted  the  revolutionary  struggle  as  one  between  two  classes,  exploited  AfHcans  and 
exploiting  Arabs. 


Moment  of  Re-arriving 

in  1 984,  Jumbe  was  forced  to  resign  over  his  suggestion  that  the  Union  be 
restructured.  Nyercre  appointed  Ali  Hasson  Mwinyi  as  the  interim  president,  until 
elections  would  be  held  in  1985.  The  appointment  of  Mwinyi  disappointed  Seif  ShatifT 
Hamad,  who  was  a member  of  the  CCM  Nadonal  Executive  Committee.  Mwinyi 
appointed  Hamad  as  the  Chief  Minister.  The  introduction  of  the  1984  Zanzibar 
Constitution,  the  1 984  Zanzibar  Election  Act,  and  economic  libemlization  have  been 
largely  attribuled  to  Mwinyi  and  Hamad. 

With  the  market  price  of  cloves  continuing  to  decline,  the  Zanzibar  Govemmcnl 
implemcnled  a trade  libcralizalion  policy  in  1985  to  dlvetsi^  the  economy,  allocating  a 
greater  role  for  the  private  sector.  The  acceptance  of  an  IMF  structural  adjusitneni  loan  in 
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1 986  required  radical  economic  changes  in  the  whole  of  Tanzania,  including 


and  abolishing  duties  and  taxes  on  the  import  of  raw  materials  for  industry-'”  The 
Zanzibar  Economic  Recovery  Program  inuoduced  a new  emphasis  on  tourism  for 
economic  development.  To  facilitate  the  development  of  the  tourism  industry  the 
Investment  Protection  Act  included  tourism  as  an  export  to  qualify  it  for  investment 
incentives  to  attract  foreign  capital. 

Tanzania  held  single-party  general  elections  every  five  years.  On  the  Mainland, 
elections  began  in  1965.  However,  inZaimbar,  elections  began  (again)  in  1980,  after  the 
1979  Constitutional  reform  to  reverse  the  banning  of  elections  after  the  revolution. 
Mmuyaand  Chaltgha  suggest  that  a general  acquiescence  in  the  single  party  political 
system  stemmed  from  an  understanding  that  Tanzania  was  building  a socialist  system 
winch  required  a monolithic  political  structure  and  a realization  that  elections  could  affect 
leadership  change.'”  However,  this  aniculation  did  not  capture  the  complete 
understanding  of  the  political  system  in  Zanzibar,  where  regular  multi-party  elections 
occurred  prior  to  the  revolution.  For  some,  the  banning  of  political  parties  and  elections 
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and  Kanime's  reign  of  lerrot  obstrucled  any  underalanding  of  die  democratic  possibilities 
ofa  single-party  political  system. 

In  1 985.  tlie  Nadonal  Executive  Committee  nominated  Mwinyi  for  the  Taneanian 
presidency.  Once  again  frustrating  Hamad's  cxpeclations,  Idris  Abdul  Wakil,  amemberof 
the  Revolutionary  Council,  was  nominated  for  the  Zaimbar  presidency.'”  Wnkil  only 
rcccived6l-l%of  the  voters  support;  much  of  the  disapproval  was  located  In  Pemba 
where  he  received  only  24.5%.'“  In  the  National  Executive  Commitlee  meeting  to 
nominate  a single  candidate,  it  was  impassible  to  reach  a consensus.  A vote  became 
necessary  and  Hamad  lost  to  Wakil  by  seven  voles  (85  to  87).'“  Hamad  was  agmn 
appointed  as  Chief  Minister,  only  to  be  dismissed  ftom  the  position  and  from  CCM  in 
1988  which  denied  him  the  possibility  of  nomination  for  the  presidency  in  the  1990 
elections. 

By  the  late  1980's,  an  underground  political  par^  had  been  formed  and  iu 
members  were  subjected  to  harassment  and  imprisonmenu  Various  demonstrations  were 
ontheriw.  Once  dismissed  from  the  position  of  Chief  Minister.  Hamad  also  went 
underground  and  joined  the  political  movement.  During  the  1990  elections,  only  sbrty 


124.  Nyerere  voluntarily  stepped  down  from  power.  Many  claims  surrounding  Hamad 
political  disappointments  suggest  that  Nyerere  viewed  Hamad  as  a bright,  young  rising 
figure  in  CCM.  Nyerere  had  wanted  to  nominate  Hamad  for  the  interim  presidency. 
However,  a founding  member  of  the  Zanzibar  Revolutionary  Council  advised  Nyerere  to 
postpone  his  nominadon  because  he  could  create  problems  for  the  Union. 
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pcrcenl  of  eligible  volets  in  Pemba  panicipaled  in  the  elections.  Detentions  of  people  on 
the  basis  of  association  with  Hamad  began.  Httmad  was  arrested  in  1991  on  a common 
accusation  of  illegal  possession  of  classified  government  documents.  During  his  errest  he 
formed  the  Zanzibar  United  Front,  foreseeing  the  inevitable  introduction  of  multiple 

On  8 May  1 992,  the  Tanzanian  National  Assembly  passed  the  Politico!  Parties  Bill 

stage  process.  ARer  provisional  regisuolion.  a pany  could  then  be  fully  registered  if  it 
obtained  at  least  200  members  qualified  to  vole  from  lea  regions— two  of  which  must  be 
in  Zanzibar,  and  have  a location  for  the  head  office  and  a postal  address.'"  As  a 
consequence  of  these  conditions  a parly  could  not  register  which  would  serve  the  inteiesU 
only  of  the  Mainland  or  Zanzibar,  nor  any  particular  ethnic  or  religious  group.  In  1992, 
three  parties  secured  provisional  registmlion:  Union  for  Multiparty  Democracy  (UMD), 
Chama  cha  Wananchi  (CCW),  and  the  Kamati  ya  Mweickeo  wa  Vyama  Hutu 
(KaMAHURU).  The  UMD  and  CCW  were  Mainland  based  and  KAMAHURU  was 
Zanzibar  based.  However,  KAMAHURU  merged  with  CCW  to  form  Civic  United  Front 
(CUP).  Hamad  was  released  from  prison  imraedialely  prior  to  the  legalization  of  political 
parties.  He  became  a central  figure  in  CUF  and  human  rights  became  n central  issue  for 
the  party.  CUF  has  been  accused  of  being  a reincarnation  of  ZPPP,  an  Arab-identified 
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party,  ECaimeWy  Islamic  in  Ihsir  views  of  the  place  of  women  in  society,  and  rcnouncers  of 
the  revolution,'^ 

Economic  liberalijntion  and  the  struclural  adjustment  program  quickly  changed  the 
face  of  Zanzibar’s  economy.  Importation  of  commodities,  mostly  from  Dubai,  rapidly 
increased.  Donor  assistance  began  to  pour  into  the  country,  followed  by  the  march  of 
non'govemmental  organizations  to  advocate  micro-level  development  pmjecls.  But 
economic  restructuring  revolved  around  tourism.  Between  1 982  and  1 992.  tourism  grew 
at  an  average  annual  rate  of  18.5  percent.  By  1993  nearly  any  percent  of  all  proposed 
invesunenis  weie  in  the  tourist  sector.  The  number  of  tourists  and  investments  continued 
to  increase,  along  with  concerns  about  the  implications  of  the  economic  changes.  Nearly 
all  tourist  development  was  occurring  on  the  eastern  coastline  and  in  Stone  Town, 
generating  three  major  concerns.  First,  the  expansion  of  land  speculation  paralleled  the 
expansion  of  the  tourist  industry.  Land  was  being  bought,  sold,  and  leased  with  minimal 
compensation  to  local  people  and  villages,  echoing  a past  problem  of  land  marginalization. 
Secortd,  Zanzibaris  began  to  raise  concerns  about  cultural  offenses  and  the  loss  of  their 
culture  with  the  invasion  of  tourism.  In  particular,  this  debate  has  centered  around  the 
dress  code  for  women,  reflecting  the  rise  of  conservative  [slam  in  Zanzibar.  Finally, 
Pemba  remained  virtually  untouched  by  the  tourist  industiy  and  seemed  to  receive  little 
benelit  from  economic  liberalization. 


129.  See  The  Aniidimax  inKwahani  Zanzibar  and  The  19M  Revolution.  Mmuyeand 
Chaligha  offer  a detailed  account  and  analysis  of  the  firat  multi-party  by-election  held  in  a 
Zanzibar  constituency  which  they  viewed  as  a litmus  test  for  multi-party  elections.  CUF 
withdrew  from  the  election. 
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CUF  began  to  build  a political  plocform  or  such  concerns.  While  CUF  supported 
economic  liberalization,  the  party  publicly  warned  of  the  problems  generated  by 
unregulated  tourist  development  and  government  corruption.  The  party  supported  the 
privatization  of  land,  but  not  the  selling  of  Zanzibar  to  foreign  investors.  Land  was  a 
sensitive  subject  because  while  the  Pany  advocated  land  ownership  for  the  people, 
political  candidates  proposed  iartd  compensation  to  all  those  who  had  land  confiscated  by 
the  Revolutionary  Government.  Because  Pemba  constitutes  the  stronghold  of  CUF.  the 
lack  of  development  in  Pembo  and  the  overall  neglect  of  Pemba  by  the  government 
featured  highly  in  the  CUF  agenda.  CUF  slogans  called  for  "equii!  rights  for  all.'  "a  more 
just  government  in  Zanzibar,'  and  the  renegoUaiion  of  the  Union. 

Tanzania  held  the  first  multi-party  general  elcclions  on  22  October,  1995.  CCM 
fielded  incumbent  Salmln  Amour  ns  their  presidential  candidate  in  Zanzibar.  Seif  SharifT 
Hamad  campaigned  as  the  presidential  candidate  for  CUF.  The  Zanzibar  Election 
Commission  announced  Salmin  Amour  os  the  newly  elected  president  with  50.25^  of  the 
voles — nvicloiy  by  n narrow  margin.  The  international  election  process  monitoring  teams 
accused  the  government  of  failing  to  facilitate  the  creation  ofa  democrallc  environmcnl 
for  the  holding  of  elections.  Members  of  CUF  and  CCM  and  monitoring  teams  claimed 
that  citizens  were  prohibited  fiom  registering  to  vote  at  particular  stations.  In  addition, 
the  government  was  accused  of  denying  the  rights  of  assembly  and  of  freedom  of 
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expression.  The  govemmenl  had  also  ignored  calls  for  a consiituiional  conference  and 
refonn  prior  lo  Ihe  elecUons.'** 

CUF  dispuied  the  outcome  of  ihe  presidential  election  results,  claimed  election 
rigging,  and  refused  lo  recognized  Amour  as  Ihe  legitimate  President  of  Zafizibar.  Donor 
and  Embassy  claims  paralleled  ihoseof  CUF.  The  International  Observation  Team 
expressed  strong  suspicion  over  the  inaccumey  of  the  final  vote  count  for  the  presidency 
due  to  discrepancies  between  the  Zanzibar  Election  Commission’s  figures  and  their  own, 
CUF  used  external  concerns  with  election  fraud  lo  support  their  position.  Tension 
mounted  in  Zoimbar  while  elected  CUF  members  of  parliament  announced  their  boycott 
of  the  House  of  E^presentatives  of  Zanzibar,  ushering  in  a new  period  ofpolidcal  conflict. 

The  Questionable  Role  of  the  Union 

I he  purpose  of  the  Union  has  been  suspect  inTnnzania  from  the  moment  of  its 
inception.  Mwakyembe  suggests  that  one  problem  of  the  Union  which  became  a source  of 
controversy  Is  that  its  structure  did  not  embody  any  traditional  form  of  distribution  of 
power  and  competent  political  units  for  forming  a new  slate.  Provided  Zanzibar  had 
exclusive  power  over  certain  sectors,  the  Union  defied  the  unitary  concepL  Provided 
Tanganyika  did  not  have  Ihe  same  exclusive  powers  over  the  same  sectors  within  their 


130.  The  Issue  ofconstitutional  reform  generated  heated  debate  during  Ihe  1993  annual 
conference  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Political  Science  at  the  University  of  Daces 
Salaam.  The  general  feeling  held  by  the  audiences  and  participants,  however,  was  s need 
10  rewrite  Ihe  constitution  before  holding  mulli.parly  elections. 
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In  1983,  CCM  initialed  nation-wide  discussions  lo  acquire  the  people’s  viewson 
the  Union  and  possible  changes.  In  Zanzibar,  Ihe  govcnunenl  launched  a radio  and 
television  campaign  to  attack  the  union,  claiming  that  it  was  responsible  fot  a host  of 
Zanzibar’s  problems  including  the  dive  in  clove  prices.  Othman  asserts  that  numerous 
politicians  in  Zanzibar,  other  than  Kantme,  have  used  the  mainland  as  a trump  card. 

Before  the  National  Executive  Committee  of  CCM,  Jumbe  stood  accused  of  intent  to 
dissolve  the  Union  by  fellow  Zanzibari  politicians  such  os  Seif  SharifTHamad  and  was 
forced  to  resign.'”  Thus,  while  CCM  gauged  popular  opinion  of  the  Union,  the  Party 
deployed  the  Union  stance  to  remove  politicians  from  its  ranks. 

By  the  end  of  1983,  it  was  clear  that  people  favored  constitutional  reform.  People 
demanded  the  immediate  introduction  of  a multi-party  system  in  which  (he  parliament  had 
supreme  powers,  the  re-iniroduction  of  constitutionally  guaranteed  rights,  and  the  re- 
negotiation of  the  Union  Treaty.  The  Party  responded  only  with  the  cteation  of  a Bill  of 
Rights  amended  to  Ihe  constitution.  Another  attempt  was  made  to  consider  these  issues  in 
1991.  'The  President's  Commission  on  Political  System  of  One  Party  or  Multi  Party  in 
Tanzania-known  as  Ihe  Nyalali  Commission-agoin  compiled  popular  opinion  ftom  public 
meetings,  and  recommended  the  inlroduclion  of  a multi-party  system,  although  only  21.5 
percent  of  those  involved  in  the  discussion-s  supported  such  a change.'”  The  Commission 

132.  "Tanzania— The  Withering  Away  of  the  Union?' 3 1 . Hamad,  as  discussed  later, 
became  Ihe  Chief  Minister  and  Ironically  was  expelled  from  his  posting  and  Ihe  Party,  nnd 
accused  of  anti-union  senlimems  by  political  opponenks  in  Zanzibar. 

133.  Yet,  even  those  who  support  the  one-party  system  felt  the  government  needed  to 
'cleanse'  itself.  While  the  total  percentage  of  people  in  favor  of  the  continuation  of  a 
single-party  system  was  21.5.  the  breakdown  between  Ihe  mainland  and  Zanzibar  is  more 
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parties  which  existed  in  Zanzibar  prior  to  the  revolution  and  with  them  the  political 
erunities  which  could  disrupt  peace. 

Anti-union  senlimenls  bear  the  imprint  of  the  anti-mainland  politics  which  emerged 
with  the  rise  of  nationalism  during  the  struggle  for  independence  in  Zanzibar.  The  Union 
has  provided  enough  fuel  to  keep  Zanzibari  national  sentiments  smoldering  for  over  thirty 
years.  In  1994.  Zanzibar  was  admitted  to  the  Organization  of  Islamic  Conference,  though 
they  had  to  withdraw  because  Zanzibar  cannot  apply  to  join  an  organization  for  sovereign 
states — that  is  a union  matter.  With  the  introduction  of  multi-party  politics,  criticisms  of 
the  Union  took  an  implicit  place  in  political  agendas  in  Zanzibar.  In  1 997,  political 
campaigners  spoke  of  the  right  to  be  Zanzibari,  while  making  distinctions  between 
Mainlandcrs  and  Zanzibaris.  Today,  anti-union  sentiments  thrive  both  in  Zanzibar  and  on 
the  Mainland.  Zanzibaris  and  Mainlonders  continue  to  accuse  the  other  as  the  cause  of 
their  underdevelopment,  it  is  commonly  suggested  though  that  the  Union  will  remain  os 
long  as  Nyerere  is  alive. . . and  probably  only  as  long  as  he  is  aiive.’^' 

Land  Reform  Revisited  Ihrousth  Economic  Libefalizalion 

During  the  1980's,  food  and  commodi^  shonages  became  a part  oflife  as  the 
economy  of  Zanzibar  deteriorated  with  the  decline  in  revenue  from  cloves.  By  1981, 
Zanzibar's  Balance  of 'I'rade  turned  negative  and  has  not  recovered  since,  'The 
government  had  to  reveal  to  the  world  the  failure  of  the  social  experiments  to  receive 


136.  See  Ihc  "Nyalali  Report." 

137.  Julius  Nyerere  passed  away  on  13  October  1999. 
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assisl&nce  lo  revilaluc  ihc  economy.'^*  The  Revolutionary  Govemntenl  with  the 
assisisnce  of  foreigii  Mnsullams  designed  the  Economic  Recovery  and  Rehabilitniion 
Program  in  1985.  The  Program  articulated  the  following  oi^eclives;  lo  achieve  at  least  a 
four  percent  annual  growth  rate  of  GDP.  reduce  inflation  rates,  and  generate  balance  of 
payment  surpluses  which  would  eliminate  extemaJ  debt.  The  program  envisaged  a 
sustainable  increase  in  production  in  agriculture  and  fisheries,  full  capacity  utilisation  of 
industries,  and  the  development  of  tourism  lo  increase  foreign  exchange.  Accompanying 
these  reforms  the  program  was  to  introduce  more  faimcr  involvement,  eradicate 
incfliciencies  in  the  extension  services,  and  increase  the  understanding  of  the  needs  of  local 
labor  to  improve  planning  and  the  bureaucracy  supporting  agricultural  production.'"  In 
1986,  (he  enBclmenlofthe  Investment  Act  initialed  a series  of  radical  changes,  including 
the  restructuring  of  government  institutions.  The  Investment  Act  established  the  Zaiuibar 
Investment  Committee  (ZIC),  Zanzibar  Investment  Promotion  Agency  (ZIPA),  and  the 
Commission  for  Tourism.'"  The  necessary  policy  changes  to  support  the  program 
bcluded  the  reduction  of  the  public  sector,  non-interference  in  the  market,  and  the  support 
of  (he  private  sector  through  investment  incentives  and  the  protection  of  private  property 


138.  "Food  Imports  and  Clove  Exports."  I. 

139.  "Food  Imports  and  Clove  Exports,"  34. 

140.  'Land  People  and  Forests.  " 10.  The  history  of  the  inception  of  these  inshtulions 
appear  in  subsequent  chapters. 


141.  Ibid..  8. 


The  Commission  for  Lands  and  Envimnmonl  (COLE)  was  established  in  1989  to 


coordinate  "all  land  related  matters."  partly  in  response  to  the  failure  of  decentralized 
planning  to  take  root.'*^  The  various  land  issues  fall  under  three  divisions  within  COLE, 
namely  LotkIs,  Environment,  and  Urban  Plaiuting/Surveys.  COLE  has  featured  at  the  core 
ofeconomicrcslrucluring  through  the  1990s.  It  assisted  in  the  design  of  three  Export 
Processing  Zones  and  new  development  areas  for  industry,  wrote  the  national  land  use 
plan,  collaborated  with  the  Commission  ofNatural  Resources  on  a national  environmental 
policy,  and  designed  tourism  development  plans  for  selected  areas.  The  foreip 
consultants  to  COLE  rewrote  the  land  decrees  issued  by  the  Revolutionary  Government. 
The  new  procedures  for  all  land  surveying,  registration,  transfer,  and  development  are 
vested  in  the  different  departments  of  COLE. 

The  land  legislature  rewritten  by  consultants  includes:  Land  Adjudication  Act  of 
1990,  LnndRegislralionAclof  1990.  Land  Tenure  Act  of  1992.  Land  Transfer  Act  of 
1993,  Land  Tribunal  Act  of  1994.  In  these  Acts,  land  Is  tedeHned  to  include  "land 
covered  by  water,  all  thmgs  growing  on  land,  and  buildings  artd  olher  things  permanently 
affixed  to  land,  except  trees  when  specincally  classified  and  owned  separately."  A short 
description  of  each  act  follows: 

Land  Adiudiealion  Act:  establishes  the  process  of  making  claims  and  disputes  regarding 
confiscated  land  and  the  first  registration  of  rights  and  interests  in  land  (as  outlined  in  the 
Land  Regisirolion  Act),  and  vests  the  resolulJon  process  in  COLE. 


142.  COLE.  "Recommendations  on  Development  Control  in  Rural  Areas,"  (Zanzibar 
Inlegrated  Planning  Unit,  COLE,  May  1995).  3-4. 
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l-and  Regisiraiinn  Aci!  aniculoles  the  proper  procedure  for  rejiwering  Innd  with  the 
govemmem,  the  regulation  of  dealings  in  registered  land,  and  declares  that  all  holdings  in 
land  are  not  valid  until  registered. 

The!  and  Tenure  Act:  redefines  the  legal  land  tenure  system,  beginning  by  redeclaring 
that  all  land  is  public  land.  However,  public  land  is  defined  as  all  land  over  which  the 
Govemmem  or  private  persons  can  have  rights  of  occupancy  as  an  exclusive  right  of  use 
and  occupancy.  In  accordance  with  this  acl,  land  {as  righls  of  occupancy)  can  now  be 
bought  and  sold  through  the  government.  Right  of  occupancy  can  be  acquired  in  the 
following  ways:  a gram  from  Ihe  Minister,  recognition  of  a rightful  inlerest  under  the 
Land  Adjudiealion  and  Regislcred  Land  Acts,  inheritance  of  registered  land,  puiehase  of 
registered  land,  or  a gift  of  registered  land.  ITie  ownership  of  trees  (along  wilh  the  rights 
of  inheritance  and  purchase)  as  held  separately  from  land  remains  in  tact,  however,  even 
trees  must  be  registered.  All  of  these  iransaclions  with  land  and  trees  can  only  involve 
Zanzibaris,  however,  government  holds  the  right  to  lease  any  unoccupied  land  (0  any 
person,  Zanzibari  or  non-Zaimbari  Ibr  a period  nol  to  exceed  fony-nine  years.  While 
leased  land  cannot  be  sold,  sub-leased,  nor  sub-divided,  ills  inheritable.  Ihe  Land  Tenure 
Acl  defines  abandoned  land  as  such  if  the  holder  (communal  or  Individual)  is  not  in 
possession  of  the  land  fora  period  of  eighteen  months  or  three  cultivation  seasons.  It 
defines  land  as  idle  land  if  Ihe  holder  has  failed  to  use  Ihe  land  for  its  allocated  purpose  for 
over  two  years.  (Abandoned  land  and  idle  land  have  impononce  because  such  land  can  be 
righlfiilly  reallocated  by  the  government.) 

Land  Tribunal  Act:  eslnblishcd  c land  tribunal  10  handle  land  dispules. 

Land  Transfer  Act'  declares  that  no  permancm  passing  of  land  from  one  person  to 
anolher  (either  through  pumhasc  or  lease)  con  occur  unlil  ihe  transfer  is  reviewed  and 
approved  by  a Land  Transfer  Committee. 


The  most  significant  poinllomake  about  there-writing  of  land  policy  in  Zanzibor  is  Ihat  it 
has  been  re-writ(en  in  the  neo-liberal  language  (save  Ihe  term  public  land)  by  foreign 
consultants  without  actually  addressing  or  aniculaling  the  meaning  of  property  and  how  it 
difiers  from  land  in  Zanzibar.  Il  seems  that  nol  only  the  government  but  also  inlemational 
financial  institutions  nnd  donors  do  nol  want  to  acknowledge  the  multiple  meanings  of 
bolh  Ihat  exist  in  Zanzibarand  the  implications  of  creeling  liberal  economic  policy  based 
on  an  undersiandmg  of  land  as  government  propeny  which  differs  fiom  how  people  in 
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Z«i7ibar  define  lond  and  propeny.  Such  gestures  render  suspect  the  purpose  of  economic 
liberalization  advocated  by  the  international  community.  Certainly  it  is  not  meant  to 
address  the  concerns  of  Zanzibari  society  as  a whole,  since  it  builds  on  the  Revolutionary 
Council's  deftniiion  of  land  and  the  current  government's  inteipretaiion  of  this  definition 
without  considering  the  complexities  of  people's  inlerprclations  of  land  issues.'*' 

Through  the  I990’s,  the  bulk  of  work  consuming  Ihe  Department  of  Lands  within 
COLE  has  involved  Ihe  settling  of  land  claims  and  disputes  based  on  historical  and 
ancestral  tics  to  land,  and  overlapping  conceptions  of  land  rcourc  (including  regionally 
specific  notions).'"  COLE  has  had  limited  influence  over  land  development  and 
environmental  control  or  management.  Most  land  is  iransfened  without  the  knovriedge  of 
COLE.  The  Commission  has  also  achieved  limited  success  in  handling  land  disputes. 
Myers  attributes  the  limitations  of  COLE  to  donor  dependence.  Donor  agencies  fund  85 
percent  of  the  Government  of  Zanzibar  Budget,  thereby  holding  goveinmem  agencies 
captive  lo  the  whims  of  donor  demands  which  often  do  not  correspond  to  the  needs 
articulated  by  the  Government  of  Zanzibar.'"  Myers  also  sites  insiitutionol  inadequacies, 
CCM  corruplion,  and  regional  inequalities  both  between  Ungujn  and  Pemba,  and  the 
fenile  land  and  the  coral  rag  areas  as  exacerbating  the  difficulties  confronting  COLE'" 

143.  The  establishment  of  a land  tribunal  once  policy  has  already  been  made  is  the 
classic  band-aid  irealmcnl  advocated  by  the  development  enterprise. 

144.  "Democracy  and  Development  in  Zanzibar?' 228. 

143.  Ibid.,  232. 

146.  Myers  aniculales  the  regional  inequalities  in  termsof  political  divides.  He  labels 
Pemba  as  predominantly  a CUF  stronghold  and  the  feriile  lands  (former  plantations)  to 
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In  regards  to  the  success  rate  of  resolving  laitd  disputes,  the  main  problem  which 
confronls  COLE  is  the  lack  of  documentation  or  supporting  evidence  upon  which  to  base 
any  decisive  resolution.  The  system  established  to  handle  land  disputes  is  in  occordartcc 
with  the  idea  of  rule  of  law,  however,  land  transfers  and  disputes  have  occurred  outside 
such  a system  and  in  negligence  of  the  system.  As  will  be  discussed  in  subsequent 
chapters,  small  land  disputes  have  a higher  resolution  rale  when  handled  within  the  local 
government  slniclures.  However,  when  land  Is  deemed  valuable  by  the  government, 
heated  conlcslation  ensues,  resulting  oficn  with  the  government  eventually  ruling  in  its 
own  favor.  The  problems  of  cooperation  among  the  institutions  within  the  government 
and  with  local  communities  are  products  of  both  donor  and  (sub)nalional  politics  in 
Zanzibar.  Such  problems  faced  by  COLE  ate  compounded  by  the  issue  of  insecure 
subsistence  which  JalTcr  argues  must  be  addressed  democratically  fust  or  the  implications 
for  the  government  will  be  far  greater  than  those  of  abandoning  land  refoim. 

The  Color.  Gender,  and  Soil  of  History 
Indeed  tscial  associations  were  tactics  of  divide  and  rule  which  came  to  be  the 
cometstone  of  Bntish  colonialism.  Tbe  British  generated  broad  racial  antagonisms 
glossing  over  the  complex  social  divisions  articulated  in  Zanzibar.  The  struggle  to  write 
this  part  of  Zanzibari  bisioiy  ensues  because  of  Westcin  writings  on  and  in  Zanzibari 
hisloiy  which  interpret  conflict  in  Zanzibar  in  terms  of  colonial  racial  categories,  and 


comprise  predominantly  CCM  supporters.  See  "Democracy  and  Development  in 
Zanzibar?"  fora  detailed  discussion. 
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poliUcoed  pufsuils  oflhc  stniice  c^fexploiialion.  In  the  colonial  coniexilhe  British 
created  racial  categories  to  divide,  order,  and  control  a mixed  society.  In  scholarship,  the 
race  focus  can  be  read  as  an  implicit  assumption  of  the  virtue  of  western  concepts  of 
democracy,  nation-state,  and  elections,  and  thus,  the  need  to  explain  instabilities  and 
problems  In  terms  of  somethbg  other  than  the  shortcomings  of  the  exported  definitions  or 
the  ^oncomings  of  the  intellectual  conceptual  exportation  process.  The  class  focus  of 
malerialist  historical  accounts  constitutes  an  attempt  to  write  against  the  imperial  isdc  grain 
bv  contending  that  identity  discriminations  were  not  an  issue  between  Airicans  and  Arabs 
in  Zanzibar,  rather  they  are  the  fictions  created  by  British  colonialism  and  perpetuated  by 
Western  scholarship.  However,  these  very  accounts  deploy  another  vinuous  export 
(namely  Marx's  notion  of  class)  and  cannol  avoid  mahing  distinctions  such  as  Zanzibaris 
versus  Mainland  Africans  or  Swahili  (orShirazi)  versus  Mainland  Africans  to  understand 
social,  political,  and  economic  issues  in  Zanzibar. 

Such  dislinclions  can  indeed  be  read  as  disrupling  or  confusing  neat  colonial 
categories  of  race.  For  example,  despite  Babu's  dogmatic  deploymenl  of  class,  Ihe 
mindless  expropriation  of  Ihe  feminine  body  for  political  purposes,  and  the  renouncement 
of  any  identity  other  than  a mixed  Zanziberi  one,  he  offers  an  attempt  to  disrupt  the 
Arab/African  dichotomy.  Though  Babu  attempted  to  structure  struggle  with  tbe  ironic 
combination  of  a rigid  Marxist  class  analysis  and  Ihe  rigid  concept  of  the  nation,  his 
inierpreiation  demands  that  people  were  loo  mixed  for  colonial  categories  lo  make  sense 
of  history,  while  not  denying  the  political  rcappropriation  of  the  Arab/African  dichotomy. 
However,  such  distinctions  can  also  be  read  as  testimony  to  the  diHicullies  of  separating 
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identity  and  material  eondidons  with  an  intent  to  reject  the  explanatory  potser  of  one.  The 
conceptual  acknowledgment  of  identity  distinctions  by  materialist  accounts  inevitably 
contributes  to  interpreting  and  creating  some  sense  ofn  unified  social  identity,  while 
simultaneously  discerning  who  does  not  fit  into  this  identity. 


possibility  of  separating  social  identities  and  perceptions  from  material  contexts  of 
soeieties  on  two  grounds.  First,  deterministic  materialist  argumenis  can  be  decorvstiucted 
by  highlighting  the  complications  which  undermine  the  veiy  line  of  reasoning.  For 
example,  Depclchin  outlines  that  the  reproduction  of  slave  labor  was  understood  os  more 
costly  and  generaled  less  surplus  value  than  wage  labor,  consequently  leading  to  the 
abolldon  of  slavery.  However,  he  also  notes  that  at  the  same  lime  the  transition  from 
slave  labor  to  wage  labor  was  understood  to  result  in  revenue  losses  of  two-thirds  for  Uie 
colonial  odminisuaiion.  The  very  solution  to  the  creation  of  more  ptoru  is  also  ihe  very 
obstacle  to  the  creation  of  more  profit.  Indeed,  both  can  happen  simultaneously,  howevn, 
aslriclly  malerialisi  argument  then  loses  its  explanalory  power.  Other  concerns  must 
contribute  to  the  decision  to  abolish  slavery  if  creating  profit  and  risidng  profit  are  effects 
of  abolition.  For  example,  the  fear  of  losing  or  not  having  enou^  sociol  control,  or 
phrased  in  a more  extensive  way,  the  fear  oflosing  Ihe  ability  to  define  the  social,  could 
contribute  to  such  an  eventful  change  which  is  not  strictly  economically  driven  as  the 


dilemma  implies.  To  suggest  this  is  not  to  undeimme  the  importance  of  profit  in  the 
equation,  but  to  highlight  that  the  desire  to  define  and  preserve  power,  security,  and 
stabiliiy  through  mechanisms  of  control  also  features  In  the  political.  The  a^ecls  of  hubris 
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in  hegemonic  pureuits  are  noi  easily  explabed  by  pacerial  condilions  alone.  The  slruggle 
10  define  social  order  and  maierial  rclaiions  arc  cnlwined  as  they  facilitale  and 
problemaiize  the  fulfillmem  of  ihe  other.  With  this  realizaUon  it  becomes  difficult  to 
prioritize  either  the  construction  of  social  order  (which  uses  social  classification  and 
inleraclions  based  on  differenliations)  or  material  conditions  and  pursuits. 

Secondly,  the  aiilculaled  reliance  on  social  alliances  and  differences  through 
idenlillcation  fneililales  the  march  of  materialist  forces  as  people  perceive  them.  Resource 
control,  access,  allocation,  and  use  are  not  defined  only  by  one's  relation  to  production  as 
a producer.  Materialist  accounts  fail  to  draw  out  and  commeat  on  these  details  and 
nuances  of  a complicated  history  which  could  disrupt  old  colonial  categories  for  wriling 
hislory . People  exclude  and  include  in  the  access  lo  resources  on  the  basis  of  a host  of 
dificrenccs  and  similarities  os  is  illustrated  in  Ihe  multiple  interpretations  ofhJsloty,  the 
conslruclions  of  political  agendas,  and  the  articulation  of  struggles.  Such  social 
conslniclions  can  also  creale  Ihe  contradictions  aniculalcd  by  maierial  Isl  explanaiions. 
Thus,  explanaiions  of  colonial  rule  based  on  class  or  taco  alone  deny  the  possibility  of 
considering  aniculalcd  negotiations  and  antagonisms  which  arose  out  of  social  dllTereiices 
people  conslnicled  and  received  on  Ihe  basis  of  locality,  gender,  family,  and  political 
power.  The  problem  of  claiming  thal  race  and  class  coincide  in  Zanzibar  is  the 
construction  of  a rigid  parallel  between  Arab  and  European  versus  African  and  exploiter 
versus  exploited.  It  denies  the  visualization  of  resistant  peispectives  liom  outside  these 
clossifications.  Literature  in  both  perspectives  considered  here  have  denied,  dismissed,  or 
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inurio«o  for  olher  property,  wealth,  siatus,  or  alliance  in  various  communllies  (European, 
Arab,  and  African  aiilte).  Slaves  received  care,  as  did  women,  in  exchange  for  labor  as 
perceived  appropriate  by  ovmeia.  Engaging  in  sexual  intercourse  was  a right  held  as  a 
slaveowner  with  a slave,  if  so  decided,  just  as  it  was  for  a man  wilha  woman.  Personal 
desire  does  not  always  (if  rarely ) obey  social  nomis,  but  often  travels  across  articulated 
boundaries  into  the  socially  forbidden  or  unknown.  Thus,  Ihe  feudal  landowner  could  be 
racist  Bird  engage  in  sexual  intercourse  with  the  slave,  because  the  Arab  (or  Eurt^an) 
slaveowner,  landowner,  or  trader  may  be  blind  to  color  for  sex  or  acquisition  of  land. 
However,  in  Zarmbar  no  one  was  blind  to  the  color  of  slaves — only  Africans  became 
slaves.  Nevertheless,  individual  acts  to  live  out  desires  and  ambitions  indeed  have 
consequences  such  as  producing  generations  of  mixed  background,  and  mixed  marriages 
become  inevitable  and  thereby  begin  to  confuse  such  boundaries. 

In  Ibe  writing  of  Zanzibari  history  little  is  questioned  on  the  use  of  women  from  a 
feminized  interpretation.  This  is  problematic  because  sex  itself  can  be  understood  as  a 
relation  of  expropriation.  Babu  argued  that  one  of  the  reasons  the 'Party  ofNational  Unity 
for  the  Sultan's  Subjects'  was  acceptable  to  most  people  ofZanabar  and  Pemba  was 
because  the  'royal  family'  had  by  the  lime  of  Its  inception  become  Swahilized  through 
intermarriage,  consequently  erasing  a purely  Arab  identity.  Thus,  Babu  concludes, 
peasants  did  not  consider  Ihe  Sultan  a.s  alien,  rather  his  family  was  their  own.  Perhaps 
Karume  remembered  this  aspect  of  Zanzibari  history  (and  this  inleipretalion)  and  the 
political  power  of  the  mixing  of  blood  when  he  carried  out  a policy  of  forced  marriages  in 
the  I960's.  Girls  of  Arab  and  Indian  identity  were  forced  into  marriage  with  African  men, 


culminating  in  the  marriage  to  some  of  llic  members  of  the  Revolutionary  CourKil.all  in 
the  name  of  eliminating  racial  diffeience  in  Zanzibar  and  creating  a Zanzibari  idenUty.  The 
policy  generated  panic,  outrage,  and  resistance.  Many  famiiics  smuggied  their  daughters 
by  night  in  the  dhov,s  of  fishermen  to  Dor  cs  Salaam  and  on  to  other  places  such  as 
England  and  Oman,  while  others  quickly  organized  arranged  marriages. 

Blood  is  not  ihe  only  thing  mixed  in  Zanzibar.  Blood  and  soil  have  mixed  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Women  have  been  deployed  as  a sign  of  a created  Zaimban  nation  giving 
it  its  character  in  pre*  or  post*colorual  limes.  This  land  called  Zanzibar  was  to  be  eraced 
as  a mixed  people — colorblind  because  distinctions  would  not  be  visible.  Eraced  in  the 
eetrse  of  eradicating  for  that  moment  Ihe  politically  articulated  prablemaiic  difTecences  to 
ctcatt  a new  Identity,  h was  to  be  dnne  by  planting  the  seeds  of  one  color  into  the  soil  of 
another.  Even  before  forced  marriages  became  a postcolonial  political  praclice,  mix 
marriage  has  been  provided  os  evidence  of  o colorblind  Zanzibari  nation.  In  the  feudal  and 
colonial  conicxislhccoloisofseed  and  soil  were  reversed  though.  The  Revolulionaiy 
Council  even  vengeful ly  justified  the  forced  marriages  by  explaining  Ihoi  Arab  men  had 
forced  African  women  into  concubinage  and  raanriage.  Amoiy  explains  that  for  the 
Revolutionary  Council,  the  forced  marriages  succeeded  in  creadng  new  cilizens  lhal  create 
a multi-ethnic  society  in  which  all  parlicipsle  fully  in  an  egalilarian  social  order,  however, 
Ihe  Arab  girls  maintmned  that  they  had  successfully  leslslcd  sexual  relations  with  the 
African  men,  thus  upholding  myths  of  racial  and  sexual  purity.’*'  Some  Arab  and  Aaiiin 


IdB.  "The  Identity  of  Politics  in  Zanzibar,'*  IdS.  Amory  offers  an  interesting  discussion 
of  the  foiccd  marriages. 
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gids  whocouJd  nol  rmd<c  such  claims  rcsoned  to  aticmplslo  abort  pregnancies.  Some 
took  iheir  lives  to  avoid  marriage.  Whether  African  women  were  brought  into 
concubinage  and  impregnated,  coastal  (amilies  gave  their  daughters  to  Arab  traders  in 
raariiagc,  or  Arab  and  Asian  girls  were  forced  into  marriage  by  the  sdate  to  African  men, 
the  body  of  the  woman  is  the  appropriated — even  expropriated — terrain,  as  property , to 
create  the  evidence  of  a new  nation  (or  political  alliance).  This  is  loo  often  either 
neglected  or  accepted  in  the  history  of  Zanzibar  rather  than  questioned  from  feirunine 
positions  of  analysis. 

While  the  incident  of  the  forced  marriages  in  Zanzibari  poslcolonial  history  has 
been  demonized,  silently  and  publicly,  il  strikes  me  that  a more  nuanced  comparison  has 
not  been  made  in  order  to  question  the  feminine  body  in  idenlity-property  constructions. 
While  arranged  marriages  remain  o practice  among  Asian  and  Arab  families,  it  is  iroiuc  to 
note  that  a solution  to  the  idea  of  Arab  and  Indian  daughters — forced  into  marriage  to 
Africans  by  the  slate — would  be  the  forced  marriage  of  the  daughter  to  a man  of 
appropriate  identity  by  the  family.'"  While  the  family— the  man  and  his  private 
domain— will  not  peimil  the  coercive  stale  to  overstep  its  boundaries  in  the  citation  of  a 
nation,  the  coercion  of  the  daughter  or  of  the  feminine  does  not  become  d visible 
contestable  issue.  Ihal  the  daughter  is  again  forced  Into  yet  another  marriage  is 
conceptualized  as  an  acceptable  arrangement  and  not  force,  thus  it  is  incommensurable  to 
the  stale's  actions.  That  such  a decision  stems  from  concern  for  the  daughter  out  of 

149.  This  statement  is  not  on  intent  to  diminish  the  differences  between  a stale 
coercively  meddling  in  what  is  understood  as  a family,  or  private  matter,  bur  to  add 
another  dimension  to  a complex  issue. 
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familial  love  is  acknowledged  and  not  at  question  here.  What  is  being  highlighted  though 
is  that  the  policy  is  challenged  and  resisted  on  the  basis  of  a violaUon  of  the  freedom  and 
property  of  the  masculinized  family  but  ccnainly  not  on  the  basis  of  a violation  of  the 
freedom  and  property  of  the  woman.  Of  courtse,  both  men  and  women  of  the  family 
legldmize  this  solution,  but  this  comparison  raises  questions  about  the  understartding  of 
wonten  constructed  through  such  social  possibilities  ortd  practices.  In  addition,  a more 
general  consideration  of  the  use  of  sexual  inlercouree  and  marriage  in  the  defining  of 
Zanzibari  society  reflects  on  the  use  of  women  and  on  the  underlying  understanding  of 
w omen  that  make  such  uses  possible. 

The  materialist  argument  neglects  the  material  experiences  of  the  body  in  its  color, 
sex,  and  soil  to  narrowly  define  materialism  in  terms  of  de,gendered  production  and  labor. 
In  such  attempts  to  critique  imperialistic  writing  of  history  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
such  writing  can  comfonably  justi^  the  neglect  of  material  experiences  in  their  own 
attempt  to  condemn  the  cover-up  of  materially  conditioned  experience  (read  as  class)  as  a 
program  of  domination.  In  the  context  of  postcolonial,  posl-revolulion,  post-Karume,  and 
Western  veraus  anti-imperialist  story  writing.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  desire  to  not  only 
erace  Zanzibar  history  but  to  erase  certain  inlerprclalions  because  oflheir  remainders  of 
oj^ressions,  violence,  and  suffering.  Karume’s  attempt  to  eliminole  the  Arabs  and  history 
through  conlrolling  the  planting  of  seeds  in  soil  (in  its  different  connotations)  succeeded 
only  in  creadng  oppression.  Similarly,  tha  denial  of  difference  and  its  place  in  social 
experience  silences  positions  of  experience  which  contribute  to  the  creation  of  history. 
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People  in  Zanzibar  have  experienced  differently  the  hegemonic  squeeze  of  the 
extended  Western  nation-state  and  globally  consuming  capital.  Considering  the 
differences  in  the  way  the  history  of  Zartzibar  is  wnllcn  opens  the  possibilities  of 
intcipreting  history  in  terms  of  complex  positions  of  struggle  and  considering  how  rigid 
concepts  of  race  (and  class)  arc  deployed  as  inscnimenls  in  political  struggle  (and  political 
analysis)  from  various  standpoints.  What  can  be  realized  is  that  the  differing  accounts  of 
ZenzibaT's  history  share  a concern  with  what  is  the  source  of  exploitation  that  motivates 
struggle  and  who  is  responsible  for  this  exploitation.  It  is  not  denied  liom  any  perspective 
that  differences  in  Zanzibar,  politically  and  materially  colored,  became  divisive  enough  to 
motivate  a revolution.  However,  not  only  do  scholars  and  political  actors  disagree  on  the 
way  to  explain  the  historical  unfolding  of  Zanzibar,  the  issues  of  exploitation  have  not 
been  resolved.  Commentators  continue  to  rewrite  events  and  demand  of  their  truth  as  a 
basis  for  explanation  and  corrective  action  or  policy.  Yet  in  this  process  interpreialion-s 
continue  to  be  neglected.  In  aposleolonial.  poslsociolist,  democratically  and  capitally 
conllicted  Zanzibar,  the  following  chaplets  consider  struggles  by  reapproprialing  the  lemis 
of  the  Swahili  city-state — in  the  comexi  of  the  coral  rag  niral  stone-towns— with  its 
emphasis  on  citizens  and  guests  in  what  is  hardly  a monotonous  plot  of  land  but  a mixed, 
parcel  led,  gendered,  and  frelful  leiritoriality  with  often  (un)deftned  boundaries. 


CHAPTER  <1 
POPULAR  PROTASIS; 

THE  MATERIAL  BASIS  FOR  STRUGGLE  IN  THE  CORAL  RAG 

Ponular  Protasis 

introduced.  Because  this  study  highlight  the  subaltern  rather  than  the  elite  scene,  this 
choptcrwill  Introduce  the  coral  reg  scene  through  depictions  of  the  four  towns  that 

highlighted  because  both  places  are  often  either  neglected  or  treated  as  subaltern  spaces  in 

eveiyday  life  in  the  rural  coral  rags  areas  will  follow.  nUs  discussion  will  not  only 
introduce  important  government  agencies  in  the  use  of  the  resources  depicted,  but  will 
sketch  the  shifts  in  activities  surrounding  the  resources  as  they  parajlel  economic  changes 
in  the  whole  of  Zanzibar.  Such  changes  form  the  basis  of  struggles  in  the  coral  rag  areas 
Finally,  the  discussion  will  sjtecirieaily  introduce  the  four  coral  rag  towns:  Fumba,  Paje. 
Nungwi,  and  Msuka. 


Nealecled  Hisloriea;  a Historical  Consid 
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Figure  4.2 
Unguja 


colonial  period  which  focus  on  ihe  dove  planlation  economy.  Though  Ihe  coral  rag  may 
Orten  seem  lo  lie  outside  of  the  (sub)national  project,  it  is  a place  that  has  harbored 
political  struggle,  omicolonial  sentinienls,  and  national  desires  and  demands.  While  it  ia  a 
place  that  has  been  silenced,  neglected,  or  avoided  by  the  postcolonial  nationalist  agenda, 


it  is  believed  that  Ihe  coral  rag  was  actually  the  cradle  of  agriculture  in  Zanaibat.' 
Historians  have  postulared  that  the  early  selllers  coming  from  the  African  mainland  settled 
in  the  coral  rag  areas.  They  were  part-time  faimers  and  fishermen.  They  did  not  cultivate 
Ihe  denser  forealed  area  because  of  Ihe  heavy  labor  required  to  clear  the  land,  opting  to 
clear  the  coral  rag  by  implementing  a system  of  shi  Aing  cultivation.  It  has  more 
confidently  been  asserted  that  Ihe  Hadimu  have  occupied  Ihe  coral  rag  aieas  over  most  of 
the  island  of  Llnguja  and  Ihe  Tumbalu  have  occupied  Ihe  North  of  Ihe  island  (including 
Tumbalu  Island).' 


1.  Sec  Land  Tenure  in  Zanzibar  and  John  Gray.  "The  Hadimu  and  Tumbatu  of 
Zanzibar,''  Taneanvilia  Notes  and  Records  gl.82  (1977):  135-53. 

2.  For  Middleton  the  Hadimu  and  Tumbatu  are  pan  of  Ihe  larger  Swahili  culture. 
However,  Shao  intimates  that  the  terms  Wapemba  and  Waunguja  are  mote  appropriate  to 
use,  because  tribal  names  are  Arab  and  British  conslniciions.  Hadimu  derives  from  Ihe 
Arabic  Khadim  which  means  a servant.  Arabs  used  the  terra  Khadira  to  refer  to  the 
natives  in  Zanzibar. 
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In  Ihe  postcolonial  era.  ihe  Hadimu  and  Tumbaiu  have  remained  predominantly 
subsistence  farmers  and  fishermen;  however,  cash  crop  production  and  labor  feature  m 
their  economic  activities  because  much  of  their  staple  food— rice — is  imponed. 

Middleton  observes  that  most  of  the  towns  in  the  coral  tag  cannot  accommodate  more 
residents  as  a consequence  of  dense  populations  and  a shortage  of  building  and  fanning 
land.  Aocording  to  Middleton,  there  ia  a perpetual  competition  for  resources  m a context 
where  local  land  shortages  occur  regularly.  While  ihc  towns  vary  in  sine,  they  are 
dispersed  because  the  pockets  of  deep  soil  which  can  support  trees  are  scattered.  A 
pcrmaiicnily  cultivated  garden  normally  sits  between  a cluster  of  houses.  The  shomba 
tmashamba.  plural)  is  used  to  cultivate  permanent  trees  which  signify  the  holding  of 
private  rights  and  are  distinct  from  Ihc  trees  which  grow  wild  but  also  have  economic 
importance.  Coconut  paints  (used  for  copra,  coir,  cooking  oil,  wood,  building  fronds, 
matting),  mango  trees  (use  for  fruit  and  wood),  and  citrus  trees  are  Ihe  most  important 
permanent  trees  cultivated.  Wild  trees  may  also  ochially  be  cultivated  but  only  in  the  bush 
or  communal  lands;  they  include  palms,  timber  trees,  and  mangroves.’ 

The  construction  of  the  towns  center  around  the  concepts  ofkiambo  and  kiionuo. 
Kiambo  refers  to  a piece  of  occupied  land  which  comprises  planted  trees  and  a garden.  It 
intimates  residence,  permanem  occupation,  and  the  planting  of  trees;  it  implies  home. 
Kiambo  is  the  kitonuo  of  Ihe  kin  group  whose  members  are  the  "proprietors"  of  Ihe  ward. 
Kitoneo  refers  to  an  aspect  of  ownership  in  which  an  inalienable  piece  of  land  belongs  to  a 
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kin  group;  il  is  similar  lo  jvaaf.‘  This  piece  of  land  becomes  founded  os  o istogs  by  Bw 
cullivalion  of  trees  on  it.  Kitonco  is  held  jointly  by  these  who  are  the  descendants  of  the 
founder  and  is  inalienable  without  the  agreement  of  every  member.  Middleton  explains 
that  and  Hinnerr  signify  land  with  permanent  trees  and  buildings,  giving  idenUty  to 

those  residing  on  it  as  kin,  but  of  a place  rather  than  as  n reproducing  group,  and 
disUnguishing  from  the  place  outside  where  annual  food  crops  arc  grown.’  However,  the 
separating  of  place  and  reproduction,  to  emphasire  place,  can  be  questioned  on  the  very 
basis  of  the  possibility  of  passing  on  land  without  the  work  of  reproduction.  The 
importance  of  place  highlighted  by  Middleton  indeed  diould  not  be  overlooked.  However, 
only  a masculine  position  could  forget  the  work  of  reproduction  lo  suggest  that  place  has 
more  Importance  than  reproduction.  Il  cannot  be  pul  more  explicitly  than  to  recall  that 


A.  niavereliedonlheworkorMiddlelonlodlscusskiamboandkilongo.  Wnofisan 
Islamic  social  institution  of  givbg  or  devoting  resources  lo  a beneficiary.  Il  has  been 
asserted  that  an  importam  function  of  the  waof  system  is  lo  support  and  reinforce  social 
relations  {such  as  kinship,  religious  lies,  etc)  and  their  cohesioo.  A waof  can  be  pnvateor 
public-where  private  predominately  benefits  the  family  and  public  refers  lo  charitable  or 
religious  donations  though  often  the  administration  of  the  waaf  if  reserved  for  members  of 
the  family.  The  bene^clofs  concern  for  the  position  and  welfare  of  his  or  her  family  has 
been  shown  lo  be  reflected  in  the  institution  nfwaaf  inthc  consideration  of  how  ft  has 
been  used  throughout  Islamic  societies.  While  a waaf  may  be  created  for  charitable 
purposes  often  it  arranged  to  be  managed  by  the  family,  thereby  providing  the  family  with 
future  security-  The  adminisuution  of  public  waof  has  served  for  centuries  ns  an  important 
way  to  further  the  iaiereals  of  the  family  (for  example,  a waaf  administrator  receives  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  waaPs  income,  that  is  1(M5%).  See  Gabriel  Baer,  "The  Waqf 
os  a Prop  for  the  Social  System  (Sixleealh-Twcnlielh  Centuries),"  Islamic  Law  and 
■Society  4,  no.  3(Oclober,  1997)  for  a more  detailed  discussion  of  the  social  value  of  wnof 
from  which  this  brief  discussion  is  taken  (263'267). 
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wilhoul  liie  ctmliniial  production  of  people,  kin  as  place  would  have  no  substance  and  no 
meaning. 

Shao  explains  the  indigenous  land  tenure  system  in  terms  ofkonde  and  kiambo.  A 
member  of  Ihe  village  (rural  town)  could  cultivate  a kondc  for  subsistence  purposes  on  the 
communal  land.  What  distinguished  konde  from  the  communal  Jand  was  the  construction 
of  a bieil  for  boundary  formed  with  stones  around  the  field).  Once  the  piece  of  land  was 
bounded,  no  one  could  use  the  parcel  ofland  without  permission  of  the  founder.  If  the 
konde  did  not  have  a consinicled  boundary  then  rights  of  use  were  open.  All  membeia  of 

cultivation,  grazing,  hunting,  and  burial  without  pay Shao  interprets  Ihe  konde  concept 
of  ownership  as  one  where  Ihe  land  belongs  to  the  community  but  whatever  is  added  to 
Ihe  land  belongs  to  Ihe  individual.  However,  It  extends  beyond  what  Shao  suggesis 
because  a constructed  boundary  gives  Ihe  builder  exclusive  rights  in  Ihe  sense  that  another 
must  ask  permission  to  use  this  land.  When  this  practice  was  in  use  Shao  suggests  that  the 
elements  of  private  ownership  were  subordinated  to  communal  ownership  because  land 

was  enclosed  and  that  this  practice  was  introduced  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Arabs.  Kiambo. 
according  to  Shao,  is  the  homestead  of  the  louodcr  and  his  family  and  Is  inherited  through 
male.s.  Shoo  suggesis  that  as  Muslin  law  infiucnccd  inheritance,  Ihe  land  of  the  kiambo 
was  parcelled  and  each  family  member  receives  a piece. 
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The  town  historically  consliuiled  Ihe  primaiy  ftimi  of  seHlcmenl  with  its  own  sense 
of  identity,  iu  own  propriclaiy  citizens,  its  own  lands,  and  own  forms  of  government, 
according  to  Middleloa  The  communal  lands  surrounded  the  town  and  extended  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  neighboring  towns.  Government  was  divided  into  oflicialB  who 
organized  the  inlemal  order  of  Ihe  town  and  maintained  peaceftil  relations  with  spiritual 
forces,  and  officials  who  maimained  relations  between  the  town  and  Ihe  nearest  larger 
slone-lown,  the  Omani  Sulmnale,  and  other  non-Swahili.  According  to  Middleton,  the 
latter  was  weakened  first  by  Omani  rule  and  the  former  slowly  faded  in  function.  Towns 
were  divided  into  wards  which  refer  to  areas  occupied  by  a single  kinship.  Each  ward  had 
0 head  (mhohnawa  miil  who  regulated  the  influx  of  lenams  into  the  ward  and  controlled 
the  ward  budget.  This  elected  elder  also  represented  the  ward  by  acting  as  an  advisor  to 
the  local  government  body — Waiu  Wanne.’  The  sheha  wa  mii  and  the  mzale  or  mwale 
worked  in  association  with  Wam  Wanne.  The  sheha  wa  mii  accepted  and  eontrolied 
tenants  and  placed  their  dues  into  the  town's  budget.  The  mzale,  usually  a woman, 
handledsplritual  matters  related  to  cultivation.  Illness,  and  annual  rituals.'  Until  Ihe 


7.  The  World  of  Ihe  Swahili.  70.  White  waiu  wanne  is  normally  translated  as  four  men 
in  this  particular  context,  waiu  actually  translates  into  people.  This  is  interesting  because 
watu  which  lacks  gender  specification  becomes  masculinized.  While  the  name  of  the  local 
form  of  government  suggests  people,  the  translations  suggests  it  has  been  composed  of 


S.  The  World  of  the  Swahili.  74.  For  other  accounts  which  explain  the  position  of 
Mvale  (Mzale)  in  (eims  of  Ihe  masculine  see  Land  Reform  in  Zanzibar  and  Slaves.  Snices. 
and  Ivory. 
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middle  of  Uic  nineteemh  cenmiy.  Mwcnve  Mkuu  riled  over  ihe  Hadimu  lowns.'  The  lulet 
appoimed  a local  nfficial-sheha  wa  serikali  (headman  of  ihe  govemment)--to  colled 
iribuie  and  labor  for  him.  In  the  post-colonial  era  the  modem  sheha  has  assumed  most  of 
the  previous  responsibilities  of  the  waiu  'vanne.  however,  these  councils  play  an  important 
informal  role  in  local  politics.  The  sheha  was  redefined  by  the  Afro-Shirazi  Party 
Government  as  the  local  leader  appointed  by  the  party.  With  the  coming  of  multi-party 
polities,  the  concept  of  sheha  becomes  fraught  with  problems  in  some  places  as  it  remains 
a position  appointed  by  CCM.  as  will  be  discussed  later. 

Sheriffelaboratesonthe  local  social  shuctures  ceniciing  around  his  account  of 
rice  cultivation  and  the  arrival  of  the  Orttani  Sultanate.  Prior  to  the  expansion  of  the 
cultivation  of  cloves,  the  cultivation  of  rice  was  extensive,  particularly  in  Pemba.  Pemba 
has  even  been  referred  to  as  the  granary  of  Mombasa.  By  the  be&nning  of  the  nmeleenlh 
century  surplus  grain  was  produced  for  export  to  Mombasa  and  Arabia.  Surplus  grain 
was  also  produced  for  appropriation  within  social  and  political  relatioits.  The  mwttle. 
who  controlled  the  allocation  oftiwanda  land  and  whose  office  was  hereditary  through  the 
village  senior  lineage,  received  various  offerings.  The  elders.  Wala  Wanne.  exercised 
influence  over  fines  and  dues  which  were  to  be  used  for  communal  purposes.  A 
substantial  ponion  of  surplus  went  to  the  Mwinvi  Mkuu  who  ruled  over  inShirazi  area  of 
Unguja,  and  probably  to  the  sheha  who  rule  nver  Tumbatu.  and  the  diwani  of  Pemba.  The 
al-Busaldi  dynasty  imposed  their  rule  over  these  existing  political  structures.  The  Mwinvi 

9.  Mwenve  Mlruii  rfireal  Owrter.  irans.  by  Middleton)  were  the  traditional  "Shiraa" 
kings  in  tbe  early  towns  of  the  islands.  For  a more  detailed  discussion,  see  The  World  of 
the  Swahili.  42. 
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Mlcmi  'Wis  ustd  bv  the  Sulian  as  a fomi  ofindiiecl  rule  unlil  I86S.  TOs  change  in  politiMl 
siructures  deprived  ihe  local  ruling  class  of  a considerable  amounl  of  iribute  as  surplus 
producllon  and  evenlually  local  rulers  ellminaled  from  Ihe  governing  struclure.'" 

Shao  adds  ihal  Ihe  deployment  of  Muslim  Land  Law  by  the  Omanis  inlroduccd 

acquired  land  he  was  Ihe  private  owner  of  not  only  the  trees  and  crops  but  of  Ihe  land 
itself.  Shao  asserts  that  through  this  change  land  became  a commodity  which  could  be 
bought  and  sold.  The  Sultan  (Seyyid  Said)  grunted  Arabs  land  for  the  cultivation  of 
doves,  in  his  1962  land  rcpoit,  Middlelon  suggests  that  claims  to  reclaim  land 
(expropriated  by  Arabs),  however,  could  be  made  if  one  was  the  first  cultivator  of  the  area 
or  if  one  had  inherited  ihe  land.  As  Shao  poiols  ouL  the  problem  with  the  recourse 
through  Muslim  Law  was  the  lack  of  legal  titles  to  the  land  and  the  lack  of  specified 
boundaries  lo  prove  prior  outicrship.  Shao  lakes  issue  wilh  Middleton's  funher  assertion 
that  Ihc  Arabs  occupied  the  unoccupied  areas  and  did  not  disrupt  the  Native/Cuslomary 
land  tenure  system.  He  highlights  that  according  (o  Ihe  Native/Customaiy  land  tenure 

The  conception  of  property  and  Ihc  pattern  of  owner^p  in  the  coral  rag  differed 


ding  10  Middle 


iHsdin 
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Pembs,  land  was  divided  among  all  citizens  and  held  among  groups  as  staled  above. 
Property  rights  are  held  over  malerial  and  immaterial  resources  by  both  groups  and 
individual  members  in  a group.  Middleton  stales  that  material  properly  rights  include 
rights  over  land,  slrelehes  of  beach  and  water,  trees,  crops,  houses,  sailing  craft,  tools,  and 
immaterial  rights  include  rights  lo  marry,  of  political,  familial  and  religious  authority,  of 
ancestry,  and  to  dermc  citizens.'’  The  collection  and  trapping  of  sea  life  during  low  tide 
and  on  the  sand  bonks  followed  rules  of  tenure  similar  lo  that  of  kiambo.  while  deeper 
waters  were  considered  'Cod's  waqf,'  and  as  such,  anyone  could  fish  in  the  deep  sea  with 
lines  or  nets  using  Qgglgw^  (outriggers)  or  dhows."  Middleton  claims  that,  in  contrast, 
Swahilisociety  implicitly  defines  four  main  categories  of  ptr^rty:  productive  and 
immovable,  reproductive,  personal  and  movable,  and  trade  goods.  "Productive  and 
immovable  property  include  land,  the  sea  wilhin  the  reefs,  creeks,  wells,  and  bouses; 
reproduolive  property  includes  people — siblmgs,  children,  domestic  slaves,  and  livestock; 
personal  property  includes  things  on  ihe  land,  such  as  crops,  ships,  cartoes,  money, 
jewelry,  furnishings,  clothing,  heirlooms. . . ; trade  goods  includes  ivory,  domestic  slaves, 
gold,  timber Property  rights  are  more  restricted  to  unilineal  descent  groups.'’ 

12.  The  World  of  the  Swahili- 104. 

13.  The  metaphorical  term,  "God's  waqf'  was  offered  in  areas  of  Pemba,  see  land 

14-  The  World  of  the  Swahili.  132.  The  dislinclion  berween  Hadimu  and  Swahili  is  one 
of  wealth  and  blood— where  the  Swahili  have  imemtarried  to  include  Arabs  and  stone' 
town  residents  and  consequently  hold  more  wealth. 

IS.  Middleton  offers  a delaited  account  of  kinship,  lineage,  and  descent  patterns  and 
how  they  relate  lo  properly  ownerahip  and  marriage  which  I will  uol  recount  here;  see  The 


ncmbers  may  dislinguish 


or  leirilorial  lies  and  desccnl  or  kinship.'*  Wilhin  a town,  m 
Ihcmselves  from  others  by  house  and  ward,  kinship,  originary  anccsuy,  rank,  and  ethnicity, 
all  of  which  are  interconnected  according  to  Middleton.  The  Hadimu  towns  consist  of 
virtually  only  Hadimu  with  a few  people  ofother  ethnic  ancestries  who  live  socially  on  the 
margins  of  the  towns  (and  literally  in  some  places),  and  thus  are  not  full  citizens.  The 
citizens  of  the  town  are  the  •proprietors”  (wananchi.  owners  of  the  land,  or  wcpyeii, 
owners  of  the  town).  Only  the  citizens  of  a town,  who  are  bound  in  kinship,  have  full 
rights  niakii  of  settlement  and  landholding.  However,  according  to  Middleton,  all  are  of 
the  same  social  rank.  The  largest  kinship  group  within  the  Hadimu  is  the  liflfl.  The 


arc  traced  through  the  parents  and  grandparents  only.  Middleton  elaborates  that  a person 
can  only  trace  membership  in  the  ukoo  through  blood  from  the  foimder  provided  his  or  her 
skin  color  is  not  too  light  not  too  dark."  Historically,  the  Hadimu-lowns  have  attempted 


World  of  the  Swahili. 

1 6.  Hadimu  descent  patterns  are  often  considered  as  being  more  'African”  and  since 
Hadimu  refers  to  themselves  as  Shirazi,  decent  pattens  arc  often  considered  Pereian- 
intciprctalions  with  which  Middleton  considers  having  little  value. 

17,  Skin  color  marks  one  as  Hadimu  cr  non-Hadimu.  Middleton  explains  that  this 
particularly  applies  if  one  of  the  parents  was  an  Omani  Arab  who  married  a Hadimu 
woman  to  acquire  rights  to  land.  Marriage  oflen  occurs  based  on  the  issue  of  land 


woler.  and  inheriiance.  This  becama  a concern  with  the  arrivol  of  ihe  Omanis  on  Unguja 
The  Omanis  exproprialed  Ihc  Kadimu  rice  lands  by  force  in  ihe  nineteenlh  century,  in 
Pemba,  the  Omanis  gained  access  to  land  through  the  more  sublJc  strategy  of 
intermarriage,  however,  the  Hadimuon  Unguja  resisted  intermarriage,  preventing  Arab 
incliution.'* 


Local  sloriea  in  Pemba  tell  of  a nobleman  of  Shiraz,  by  the  name  of  Darhashbin 
Shah,  who  left  this  region  due  to  famine  along  with  his  two  brothers,  a sister  and  three 
sons  of  an  aunt.  One  of  Ihe  cousins  (Shnhami  bin  Ah)  settled  in  Pemba."  The  Wapemba 
distinguished  Ihemselves  from  the  Arabs  and  Africans  <who  airived  from  the  mainland)  as 
the  indigenous  people  of  Pemba  by  claiming  their  Shirazl  descendancy  from  Persia 
Middleton  asserts  that  many  particularly  on  Pemba  and  around  Mombasa  have  historically 
claimed  Persian  or  Shirazl  ancestry  to  place  their  settlement  along  the  East  African  coast 
prior  to  other  local  populations  with  Arab  roots.  Shao.  however,  argues  ihst  Shirazl  was 
used  to  refer  to  descendants  of  Ihe  indigenous  people  and  the  Arab-Shirazis  as  an  effoii  to 
glorify  Arab  culture  and  destroy  tradillcnal  tribal  cultures,  on  efTort  which  the  British 
suppoited.”  According  to  Knappert,  it  is  speculated  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  Persians, 


IP.  This  historical  narrative  of  is  from  Jan  Knappert.  "Pemba.’'  1992. 

20.  Shao  further  states  that  in  Ihe  1940’s  indigenous  people  could  purchase  Shiraa 
names  in  order  to  acquire  the  certain  governmental  privileges  that  accompanied  an  Arab 
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islanders  from  the  Maldives  conquered  the  eastern  part  of  Pemba  and  ruled  it  for  two 
generations  during  the  fifteenth  century,  'fhe  Portuguese  four>d  five  independent 
kingdoms  upon  their  arrival.  By  1509  each  were  pan  ofthe  Ponugueseempire.  During 
the  seventeenth  century.  Wapembans  engaged  in  numerous  uprisings  against  the 
Portuguese.  In  1696,  Omani  Arabs  gained  control  of  Mombasa  end  with  il  Pemba, 
eradicutling  Poriuguese  influence  permanently. 

In  the  nineleenlh  century,  the  Sultanate  of  Oman  (under  Seyid  Said)  managed  lo 
wresl  Pemba  from  (he  Mazruis  of  Mombasa.  The  cullivalion  rjf  cloves  was  introduced  lo 
Pemba,  but  not  as  intensely  as  in  Unguja  (until  after  1872)  and  notin  the  form  of  large 
plantations.  Middleton  has  intimated,  though  Pemba  shares  similar  social  sljuclures  as  the 
Hadimu  coral  rag,  the  hisloiy  of  social  relations  in  Pemba  differs  from  the  coral  rag  as  a 
consequence  of  Intermarriage  with  ihe  Omanis.  In  addition,  them  is  more  emphasis  on  Ihe 
smaller  palrilineal  descenl  line  in  terms  of  property  rights  in  an  stlcmpl  to  retain  profitable 
cloves  trees  over  generations.  Social  siruclures  also  differ  due  to  the  abili^  of  some 
Wapemba  in  the  countryside  lo  acquire  land  for  ihc  cullivalion  of  cloves,  thereby 
introducing  differenliaiion  based  on  wealth  within  rural  lowns. 

Under  both  the  Sultan  and  British  colonial  rule,  it  has  been  argued  (hal  Pemba 
suffered  from  neglect  in  terms  of  the  Sultanate  and  the  colonial  administralion  resources. 

It  is  argued  that  after  the  revolulion,  Pemba  underwent  isolalion  from  the  world  for  a 
decade.  In  1963,  the  Afro-Shinun  Party  only  received  forty-four  petcenl  of  Pemba's 
votes.  The  people  oTPemba  did  not  wholly  support  Ihe  revolulion.  People  attempted  to 
resist  the  land  nalionalization  policies  which  they  did  not  view  as  relevant  to  Pemba 
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because  ils  hisloiy  of  land-owing  differed  from  thal  of  Ungujn.  When  plantations  were 
seized  for  ledislributlon  dissidents  voiced  Uieir  opposition.  It  has  been  argued  that 
Karume  sought  revenge  on  Pemba  by  restricting  the  amount  of  food  allowed  to  be 
imported.’'  Pemba  produced  about  ninety  percent  of  the  country’s  export  earnings 
through  clove  production,  yet  was  deprived  of  essential  foodstufTs.  Merchants  were 
prohibited  from  importing  food  from  either  Zanzibar  or  the  mainland  and  perpetual  food 
shoitagcs  were  the  result.”  People  smuggled  cloves  ihrough  fisherman  to  barter  for  food 
on  the  coast.  In  an  attempt  to  hall  smuggling.  Karume  decreed  a mandatory  death  peoally 
for  anyone  caught  smuggling.  Indian  merchants,  who  had  dominated  business  in  Pemba, 
abandoned  the  island.  1‘oday,  the  contrast  of  negligence  remains  in  Pemba  as  a harsh 
historical  residue. 


Zanzibar  comprises  two  main  islands — Pemba  and  Unguja — along  with  many  small 
islands  (most  uninhabited).  It  covers  an  area  of2,332  square  kilometers  (Unguja  is  1.464 
square  kilometers  and  Pemba  is  868  square  kilomeleis)and  has  an  estimated  population  of 
over  800,000  people  of  which  32%  live  in  urban  areas  and  68%  live  in  rural  areas.  The 
population  density  is  approximately  226  people  per  square  kilometer  in  Unguja  and  269  in 


21.  '•Pemba,"46. 

22.  Stalislics  have  been  used  loargue  Ihc  negleclofPemba.  While  Pemba  has  ahigher 
birthrate  than  Unguja  it  has  a lower  population  growth  rate  and  a higher  infant  mortality 
rale,  suggesting  a more  scute  problem  of  malnutrition.  See  The  World  of  the  Swahili. 
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Pemba.”  Land  in  Zanzibar  is  often  characicKzed  as  split  between  two  types  of  terrain 
with  quite  different  features.  The  "plantation  land"  features  deep  red  fertile  soil  and  is 
generally  in  the  western  part  ofthe  islands  which  receive  more  rainfall.”  The  coral  rag  to 
the  east  features  rocky  terrain  of  coralline  limestone  with  pockets  of  fertile  soil.  A coral 
reef  frames  the  whole  of  Zanzibar  (Unguja,  Pemba,  and  Ihe  many  small  surrounding 
islands).  Coral  rag  land  covers  approximately  fifty-five  percent  of  Unguja  and  fifteen 
percent  of  Pemba.  Approximately  thirty-eight  percent  of  the  population  lives  in  the  coral 
rag  areas.”  On  Ihc  coasts  of  these  two  contrasting  leiiains  several  olher  ecosystems 
thrive:  mangroves,  mudflats,  intertidal  flats,  coral  reefs,  sand  beaches,  and  sea  grass  beds 
All  of  these  ecosyslems  have  articulated  value  or  purposes  for  people  living  in  (he  coral 
rag  areas.  Though  the  coral  rag  is  considered  the  cradle  of  agriculture  in  Zanzibar,  only 
recently  have  people  attributed  any  value  to  this  land  with  the  economic  shift  towards 
tourism.  Since  the  time  ofthe  Sultan's  presence  in  Zanzibar,  the  plantation  lands 
constituted  the  central  focus.  Thestories  ofland  and  natural  resource  use  which  compose 


23.  Commission  for  Natural  Resources,  "Zanzibar  Long-Term  Forestry  Plan,  1997- 
2006,"  Zanzibar  Forestry  Development  Project,  Technical  Paper  No.  72.  July,  1 997, 9, 

The  population  density  of  ZanziW  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  over  300  people  per 
square  kilometer.  See  Diana  Fox  and  James  Packham,  "Rural  Income  Earning 
Oppominiliea  in  Zanzibar  with  Regional  Analysis,"  Technical  Report  93/10  for  Zanzibar 
Cash  Crops  Farming  Systems  Project,  April  1994. 

fertile  zones.  [1  was  only  this  land  thot  was  considered  valuable  because  of  its  qualities  for 

25.  EKraimetal,  "Farming  Systems  ofthe  Coral  Rag  of  Zanzibar,"  (Zanzibar: 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Livestock,  and  Natural  Resouitcs.  1993),  1. 
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Ihis  study  follow  the  shift  in  land  concerns  and  come  from  four  mral  towns  in  the  coral 
rag. 

Land  and  the  resources  found  on  the  land  form  an  intricate  relniionship  as 
understood  by  Zansibaris.  It  is  a relationship  with  a long  history  that  has  indispicnsable 
implications  today.  The  most  interesting  teiationship  is  that  between  iand  and  trees. 
Historically,  coconuts  trees  and  clove  trees  have  generated  the  wealth  of  the  land.  Over 
thirty  years  after  the  plantations  were  stripped  of  owners  and  dissected  into  three  acre 
plots,  the  coconut  tree  whispere  resolutions  in  the  breezes  wrought  with  the  noises  of  land 
disputes.  Through  the  years  it  is  not  the  land  itself  that  has  been  perceived  of  value  but 
rather  what  it  produces  and  the  human  improvements  (or  alterations)  it  hosts.  Coconut 
trees  and  other  permanent  trees  such  os  orange,  lime,  and  mango  trees  mark  land  as 
belonging  to  someone  as  do  other  permanent  structures  such  as  stone  walls  and  houses. 
Pennanent  crops  are  only  cultivated  on  land  understood  as  belongmg  to  the  cultivator.  An 
owner  of  land  will  permit  others  to  cultivate  on  his/her  land,  but  only  temporary  crops. 
This  also  intimates  the  separation  between  land  artd  resources,  and  that  it  is  the  resources 
that  give  the  land  value.  One  can  claim  rights  to  the  resources  on  land  without  actually 
owning  the  lartd.  While  the  coconut  tree  may  assist  in  disputes  over  land,  it  can  generate 
dlserepancies  also.  When  land  seems  not  to  have  an  owner  because,  for  esample.  it  has 
not  been  cultivated  for  years,  a person  may  decide  to  plant  permanent  trees  on  it.  To  do 
this  is  to  stake  a claim  to  the  land  and  if  someone  already  understands  that  land  as  his/her 
own  0 dispute  will  arise.  If  land  changes  hands  (regardless  of  the  way)  the  former 
possessor  may  continue  to  perceive  the  land  as  Itisfoers  provided  the  permanent  trees 
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rempin  standing  on  the  land,  even  despite  hisOier  conscious  participation  in  the  transaction. 

Because  all  land  is  national  land,  the  government  can  make  a claim  to  any  parcel  of 
land.  In  a political  system  where  supposedly  no  one  owns  land,  the  government 
compensates  people  for  the  value  of  their  coconut  trees.  In  the  past  people  have  accepted 
this  compensation,  but  this  is  changing  as  this  system  collides  wilh  olher  understandings  of 
land  brought  into  the  area  by  non-Zanabari  investors.  Investors  who  do  not  understand 
the  land  culture  in  Zanzibar  may  leave  coconut  trees  slanding  on  land  providing  the  initial 
spark  for  a dispute.  But  increasingly  more  common  are  complaints  by  people  lhai  they  are 
not  being  adetpialely  compensated  for  Iheir  loss.  As  people  begin  to  acknowledge  thol 
land  has  value — at  least  for  some,  and  others  benefit  from  this  system  of  value — those 
who  have  Iheir  land  taken  want  similar  benefits  from  the  land.  People  have  begun  to  either 
claim  their  coconut  trees  have  more  value  than  attributed  by  the  government  and/or  the 
purchaser,  or  assert  demands  that  they  receive  actual  payment  for  the  value  of  the  land,  a 
bold  move  in  a system  where  land  has  no  value  by  law. 

The  land  reform  introduced  by  the  nationalization  of  land  involved  the  confiscadon 
of  large  planlation  owned  by  Arabs  and  the  redistribution  of  this  land  in  three  acre  plots  to 
African  peasants.  Because  such  reforms  had  no  relevance  in  the  less  fertile  coral  rag 
areas,  iraditional  communal  land  tenure  systems  remained  in  tact.  However,  a more 
sweeping  change  in  both  the  mainland  and  Zanzibar  occurred  at  a conceptual  level  when 
the  leadership  declared  land  as  absent  of  value.  Like  prior  coloniol  policies,  this 
articulation  at  the  national  level  by  the  government  did  not  reflect  the  compIcK 
understandings  ofland  and  property  of  subaltern  groups.  Despite  the  objective  to  create  a 
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single  national  understanding  of  land  and  property,  multiple  understandings  coexist.  In 
particular,  this  has  meant  that  the  government  established  a national  policy,  while 
overlooking  land  tenure  in  the  coral  rag.  Despite  the  recent  acceptance  of  economic 
liberalization  measures,  on  ideological  belief  in  the  separation  of  land  from  the  concept  of 
private  property  endures.  At  a conference  on  Leadership  in  Africa  in  September,  1 997, 
Julius  Nyerere  vehemenrly  defended  this  idea: 

I have  never  changed  my  view  on  land.  I don’t  believe  land  can  be  owned. 

Land  is  common  property.  The  rule  for  this  shirt  to  be  mine  is  that  1 did 
something  to  produce  it  or  gave  something  for  its  production,  but  1 cannot 
do  this  with  land.  I have  never  produced  land.  Land  ispublic  property. 

This  will  never  change,  it  is  not  going  lo  change.  Land  can  be  used  and 
can  be  asked  lo  be  used.  Villages  can  be  given  land  by  law.  But  I have 
never  subscribed  to  the  Idea  that  land  can  be  owned  like  a shoe. 


In  2ianzibar,  Private  land  is  recognized  but  it  is  "possessed,"  not  "owned."”  The 
possessor  of  private  land  is  able  to  sell  his  "right  of occupancy,"  not  the  land  itself  A sale 
of  this  son  is  registered  and  a document  (warakal  is  issued.  The  following  compose  a list 
ofiand  tenure  systerns  which  exist  simultaneously  at  present  in  Zanzibar: 


Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Livestock,  and  Natural  Resources  or  paroslalal  control.  There 
have  been  cases  of  squaners  cultivating  government  land  and  disputes  between  the 
government  and  people  overgrazing  of  animals  on  govemmenl  managed  foresuy  land. 
The  govemmenl  has  permitted  traditional  borrowing  for  the  cultivation  of  food  crops  on 
large  areas  of  slate  farms.  Some  farmcra  have  begun  to  establish  permanent  crops  on  this 


Thfcc.acre  system:  This  refers  lo  the  land  owned  mostly  by  arabs  before  the  revolution 
and  confiscaled  by  the  government  and  radislributcd  In  parcels  of  about  thirc  acres  lo 
poasants.  In  theory  the  land  was  allocated  lo  individuals  until  (heir  death  with  a lease 


J:  includes  foiesi  reserves,  plantations  and  stale  forms  under 


26.  Mark  Thomas,  "Siruntion  Summary  Report:  Land  Temira,"  Zanzibar  Cash  Crops 
Farming  Systems  Project,  Working  Paper  no.  92/2.  April,  1992: 1. 
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Konde  fborrowed  land):  gives  mony  formers  who  do  not  have  the  right  of  occupancy 
enough  private  land  to  sustain  their  families.  It  is  quite  important  in  Zanzibar.  The 
borrower  can  eulllvaie  annual  crops  free  of  charge  on  this  private  land." 

Temporary  occupied  coral  rag  land  lor  communal  landi:  Traditionally,  in  the  coral  rag 
area,  land  is  considered  as  commimally  owned  and  tenure  is  exercised  as  temporaiy 
occupation.  Most  of  the  land  in  the  coral  rag  area  is  used  in  a system  of  shifting 
cultivation  and  thus  only  periodically  used  <2-5  years  farming  and  S-20  years  fallow). 
During  a period  of  cultivation  the  farmer  considers  the  land  which  he  owns  but  whi^ 


the  coral  rag  the  system  of  rent  fine  land  may  come  under  pressure.  Though  people 
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28.  Farmerly  clans  conlrolled  the  coral  rag  land  and  clan  ciders  allocated  land  for 
cultivation  to  their  clan  members.  Clan  lies  of  this  sort  to  land  have  mostly  vanished 
("Situation  Summary  Re]3ort:  Land  Tenure,"  3). 


30.  This  system  Is  rare.  Krain,  el  al.  located  the  system  on  Ttunbalu  Island  and 
Michamvi  ("Farming  Systems  of  the  Coral  Rag  in  Zanzibar,"  18). 

31.  Thisdiscussionoflandclassincalionistaltenfiom  "Situation  Summary  Report: 
Land  Tenure,"  3-3:  "Farming  Systems  of  the  Coral  Rag  in  Zanzibar."  IS-il;  and  Suliman 
M.  Nasser,  "Socio-Economie  Consideration  of  Villages  Around  Menai  Bay.  Zanzibar." 
(Zanzibar  Subcommission  of  Fisheries,  May  1995).  17-19. 
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purehosing  of  land  by  individuals  (in  ihe  form  of  rights  of  occupancy  as  discussed  in  the 
previous  chapter).  Those  who  can  afford  to  purchase  land  in  Zanzibar  arc  doing  so. 

Those  who  believe  they  have  land  to  sell  are  seeking  to  berefil  economically  Irom  the  new 
realized  value  of  land.  The  land  now  given  the  highest  value  is  located  along  the  coast  in 
the  coral  rag.  Not  only  do  individual  Zanzibaris  and  national  foreigners  want  a piece  of 
the  action  before  the  initial  investment  because  too  expensive,  ihe  government  wants  to 
develop  the  coastline  through  tourism.  The  government  may  be  oucmpling  to  control  land 
development  by  preserving  it  as  national  property.  However,  who  perceives  whom  to 
have  what  understanding  of  land  along  with  the  vety  understandings  of  land  and  property 
constitute  contestable  and  confusing  terrain.  The  coral  rag  now  features  centrally  in  the 
land  debate. 


Zanzibar  was  completely  covered  by  forest  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
sparse  population  resided  mostly  In  the  coastal  coral  rag  areas  and  engaged  in  fishing  and 
agriculture.  The  less  humid  conditions  oflhe  eastern  coral  rag  areas  gave  rise  to 
deciduous  woodland  and  dryland  forest  in  cootrasi  to  the  evergreen  forests  on  Ihe  western 
side  oflhe  island.^'  in  Ikl8  the  Arabs  introduced  the  clove  tree,  and  by  the  1840's  large 
areas  of  forest  were  cleared  on  the  western  side  oflhe  Unguja  for  clove  and  coconut 
plantations.  Clove  cultivation  also  spread  to  Pemba  where  within  one  decade  the  effects 

32-  Sharon  Harvey,  "A  Description  of  AgrofbresUy  Systems  in  the  Coral  Rag  of  Unguja 
Island,  Zanzibar,"  Zanzibar  Cash  Crops  Farming  Systems  Project,  (Zanzibar  Ministry  of 
Agricuiture,  Livestock,  Natural  Resottices,  October  1 904),  2. 
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of  deforeslalion  were  visible.  Umil  1 839  iwo-ihirds  of  Pemba  was  covered  with  forest 
which  were  being  rapidly  cleared  by  1 849."  Clove  cultivation  intcnsfied  further  in  1872 
subsequent  to  a hunieane  which  swept  through  Unguja  destroying  clove  plantations.  The 
introduction  of  the  clove  dramatically  changed  the  landscope  of  Zanzibar,  mini  tig  Zanztbar 
into  a importer  of  foodstulTs. 

In  contemporaiy  Zanzibar,  coral  rag  forest  covers  85,254  ha  (approximately  54 
percent)  ofiand  in  Unguja  and  13,075  ha  (approximately  12  percenijof  land  in  Pemba." 
Approximately  27  percent  of  Pemba  is  foresl  covered,  marking  a significant  change  from 
the  mid-nineiccnth century.”  The  foresU  areclassified  into  fourbroad  categories:  forest 
reserves  (natural  and  plantation),  coral  rag  forests,  coral  rag  bush  (and  grasslands),  and 
mangrove  forests.”  In  the  coral  rag,  the  forests  provide  vital  resources  as  raw  materials, 
income,  and  soil  fertilizer  for  both  rural  and  urban  communities  entangling  them  in 
production  relalionships.  Fueiwood  and  charcoal  conslitule  sources  of  energy;  poles  and 
timber  are  used  for  consmiciioa.  boat  building,  and  furniture  making:  and  wood  supplies 
the  production  of  lime  for  coitsiruction  Ihrougboui  Zanzibar.  Forests  also  provide  food, 
fodder,  medicines,  and  materials  for  hatidicraDs.  The  sale  of  both  raw  and  finished 


33.  Staves.  Spices,  and  Ivory.  54. 

34.  "Zaruubar  Long'Tertn  Forestry  Plan,  1997-2006."  See  also  Jarmo  Leskinen  and 
Pereira  A.  Silima,  "Unguja  and  Pemba  Coral  Rag  Forest  Inventory,"  Zanubar  Forestry 
Development  Project,  Technical  Paper  No.  10  (Zanzibar  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Livestock,  snd  Natural  Resources.  1993). 

35.  The  coral  rag  foresl  is  only  one  type  of  forest  found  in  Zarmbar. 


36.  "A  Description  of  Agroforcslry  Systems,"  2, 
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malerials  from  the  forests  tccompany  the  use  of  these  products  in  rural  commimilies.  It  is 
eslimaied  that  eighty  percent  of  the  rural  population  derives  at  least  part  of  their  daily 
livelihoods  fioni  market  and  non-market  forest  activities'’ 

The  government  and  the  non-govenunental  sector  alike  have  articulated 
deforestation  as  a serious  crisis  in  Zanzibar-  and  poverty  as  the  culprit.  Changes  in  forest 

deforestation.  Specifically  within  the  coral  rag  areas,  in  1977-7S  open  area  constituted 
9.4%  of  the  land  in  Unguja  and  I2J%  in  Pemba.  By  1989-90,  the  cleared  area  expanded 
from  8,494  to  12,350  ha  (an  increase  to  13.7%)  in  Unguja  and  from  1,747  halo  2,382  ha 
(an  increase  to  29.0%)  in  Pemba.”  Shifting  cultivation  (with  short  fallow  periods)  is  now 
considered  the  major  cause  of  deforestation  in  Zanzibar  along  with  cutting  of  trees  for 

rag  ferests  are  the  largest  areas  of  remaining  forest,  the  cutting  of  trees  for  various 
products  occurs  most  intensely  there.  Since  1 980.  the  Village  Forestry  Project  has 
targeted  the  coral  rag  areas  for  conservation  programs  which  include  aggressive  attempts 
to  reforest  by  distributing  seedlings  to  people  in  niml  areas  for  planting.  In  1993, 


dropped  from  221,672  tons  in  1991  to  184,426  tens  in  1993. 


38.  "Unguja  and  Pemba  Coral  Rag  Forest  Inventory."  16.  Thus,  within  twelve  years 
12,429  ha  of  coral  rag  forest  (total  on  both  islands)  changed  to  open  land,  however,  6,180 

often  dismissed  to  emphasize  the  urgency  of  the  problem  of  deforeslation. 
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conclusions  from  research  commissioned  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Livestock,  and 
Netural  Resources,  under  the  Zanzibar  Cash  Crops  Farming  Systems  Project  (ZCCFSP), 
proposed  the  introduction  of  agrofoiesliy  in  the  coral  rag  areas  as  a solution  to  land  use 
problems  and  as  a consequence  of  determining  low  or  minimaJ  income  potential  from 
agricultural  production.”  Conteslation  indeed  exists  regarding  Ihe  success  of  Ihe 
numerous  policies  to  manage  the  forests  (and  will  be  discussed  in  subsequent  chapters). 
At  this  point,  however,  what  is  significant  to  highlight  is  lhat  a serious  concern  ovet  how 
to  manage  forests  has  surfaced  as  a consequence  of  proliferating  pressures  placed  on  the 
forests  by  people.  The  forests  and  Ihcit  use  hove  become  politicized  issues  of 
development 


Agriculture 

Farming  systems  oflhecomi  rag  trace  back  to  African  settlers  from  the  mainland 
who  cultivated  in  a system  of  shifting  cultivation,  or  a bush  fallow  system.  Where 
population  pressure  is  low,  this  system  of  cultivation  is  considered  highly  sustainable 
although  produedvity  is  relatively  low.^  Shifting  cultivation  continues  10  be  commonly 
pracliced  in  the  coral  rag.  This  type  of  cultivation  involves  clearing  and  burning  the  bush 
and  subsequently  planting  in  cycles  of  about  3>4  years  for  planting  and  a fallow  period  of 


39.  "A  Description  of  Agroforestry  Systems,"  6.  Agrofoiesuy  is  tradidonaliy  practiced 
inZanzibar,  thus  the  idea  ofils  introduction  is  misleading.  Rather  by  1993,  the  Ministry 
initiated  farming  research  to  direct  the  development  of  agroforeslry  systems  in  the  coral 


40.  Ibid.,  3. 
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lion  of  what  constilules  ncceplable  periods  of  fallow  vary, 
become  scaree.  the  practice  of  fallowing  has  become 
rtility.  Nungwi  provides  Ihe  most  extreme  example,  where 
led  to  a period  of  one  year.'’  Common  explanations  for 
and  degradation  include;  population  growth,  growing 


economic  hardship  for  the  landless  and  neaT'landless  residents.'’ 

needs  than  on  soil  fertili^.  Maize,  sorghum,  peas,  and  pumpkins  tend  to  be  grown  in  the 
first  year,  and  bananas  during  the  second  or  third  year,  while  cassava  is  planted  through 
the  entire  croppmg  cycle.  Monocrops  include  tomatoes,  pumpkins,  yams,  and  sorghum. 
Cassava  is  often  intercropped  with  bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  maize,  and  peas. 


41.  "Farming  Systems  of  the  Coral  Rag  Aiea  of  Zanzibar,"  28. 

42.  "ADescriplionof  Agrofbreslry  Systems,"3. 

43.  See  M.  A.  Muhajir.  "A  Study  of  Environmental  Change  in  Ihe  Coral  Rag 
Ecosystem,"  Zanzibar  Environmental  Study  Scries,  No.  4 (Zanzibar:  Commission  for  Land 
and  Environment,  1990). 


44.  "Farming  Systems  of  Ihe  Coral  Rag , 


ofZanzibar."  28. 
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private  (family)  land  or  lemporaty  occupied  land  and  the  average  size  of  a culuvaled  farm 
is  1.1  to  1.4  acres  per  household  member.^' 

ThereaceUiiceplanllngscasonsinZanzibar:  masiho. mchas, and ali.  MM.ifalia 
the  long  rainy  season  beginning  in  March  and  ending  in  May  or  June,  iuli  refers  to  the 
short  rains  of  October  and  November."  Mchoo  marks  a transidonal  period  between  rainy 
seasons  (July  and  August)  with  little  if  any  rain;  it  is  the  coolest  part  of  the  year.  The 
beginning  of  seasons  slightly  vaiy  from  the  north  ofFembalothcsoulhofUnguja." 

In  the  comi  rag,  planting  is  only  done  in  the  soil  pockets  which  may  be  30  cm  wide 
and  up  to  50  cm  deep."  Principle  tools  used  in  cultivation  in  the  plantation  areas  are  the 
hoe  and  the  long  bush  knife.  However,  because  of  the  stony  nature  of  the  land  the  bill 
hook  (a  hocked  knife,  with  one  sharp  edge  for  cutting  bush  and  the  back  of  the  hooked 
end  blunt  to  make  planting  holes)  and  crow  bat  (a  heavy  steel  bar  one  meter  in  length, 
pointed  at  one  end  for  making  planting  holes  and  chisel-shaped  at  the  other  for  slashing) 
constitute  the  primary  cultivation  tools.  Other  tools  include  the  planting  stick,  smell  hoe, 
and  pick  axe. 


45.  Ibid., 24,26. 

46.  Accounts  of  the  length  of  this  actual  season  vary  from  September  through 
November.  October  through  December,  November  through  January  and  October  through 
November.  In  my  discussion ) found  most  people  expressed  that  it  was  odd  to  have  rain 
at  the  end  of  December  and  in  January  as  was  experienced  during  my  research  in  1997- 

1 998.  it  seems  that  October  and  November  guarantee  to  bring  rain. 

47.  "Farming  Systems  of  the  Coral  Rag  Area  of  Zanzibar,"  29. 


48.  Ibid.,  14.  The  following  discussion  of  agricultural  tools  can  be  fbundon  pp.  19-20. 
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Tlic  average  annual  income  from  cullivolion  ranges  between  42,000  Tab  and 

50.000  Tsh  with  fams  in  Pemba  averaging  sli^lly  higher  incomes  than  in  Unguja.**  Cash 
expendinire  on  cultivation  averages  around  300-500  Tsh.“  Subsistence  farming  accounts 
for  approximately  eighty  percent  of  crop  cultivation  in  Zanaabar  as  a whole.  In  Pemba,  the 
percentage  is  higher  (about  ninety-six  percent)  than  in  Unguja  (seventy-seven  percent). 
Livestock  keeping  consists  of  cattle,  poultry,  and  goals.  Farmers  keep  about  ten  percent 
more  slock  than  they  actually  own  due  to  the  investment  in  livestock  by  people  in 
Zanaibar  town  who  give  the  livestock  to  a carelaker.”  The  average  income  generated 
fiom  livestock  keeping  in  the  coral  rag  is  1 0,000  Tsh  with  an  average  expenditure  of  up  to 
340  Tsh.”  Most  households  engage  in  multiple  economic  activities  besides  agriculture 
and  livestock  which  include:  fishing,  shop-keeping,  cooking,  government  employment, 
tailoring,  firewood  collection,  handicrafts,  carpentry  and  building.  Total  annual  income 
(which  is  figured  in  cash  and  kind  together)  of  households  lend  to  range  from  30.000  to 

130.000  Tsh.”  The  variance  Is  contingent  on  the  type  of  farming  and  contributions  of 
other  ecanomic  activities. 


49.  lbid.,34.  This  could  be  attributed  to  higher  land  productivity,  higherminfolls,  et 
cetera  in  Pemba.  Income  figures  for  households  in  the  coral  rag  are  terms  of  the 
Tanzanian  shillings  in  1992  (roughly  250Tsh.=USSI).  For  this  purposes  of  this  study, 
USSI^OOTsh..  unless  otherwise  noted  to  account  for  the  timeframe.  In  Tanzania,  this 
has  been  the  average  exchange  rale  since  1995. 

50.  Ibid. 

51.  Ibid.,  37. 

52.  Ibid..  40. 


53.  Ib 


must  oraip  on  tieir  plots  to  deter  various  pests  from  destroying  their  crops.  To 
compound  problems,  coral  tag  farming  requires  intensive  labor,  has  only  distant  markets, 
involves  an  expensive  and  highly  irreguiar  system  of  transportation  to  ship  produce,  and  a 
poor  flow  of  information.”  Most  farmers  claim  that  their  two  most  basic  problems  ate 
inadequate  availability  of  seed  and  the  short  supply  of  land  .”  They  place  little  faith  in 
agricultural  extension  services  to  provide  answers  or  assistance. 


Mangroves,  seagrass^seaweed  beds  and  corals  cortstilute  the  ecosyslems 
generating  coastal  resources.  Each  grows  at  a different  rale;  seagrass  beds  grow  at  the 
fastest  rate  and  corals  at  a veiy  slow  rate.  All  form  an  entanglement  in  which  the  health  of 
one  has  an  impact  on  the  condition  of  the  others.  This  entanglement  comprises  food  and 
nutrient  cycles,  animal  migrations  and  human  involvement.  Because  people  are  dependent 
on  the  ability  of  these  ecosyslems  to  provide  a constant  pool  of  resources  and  both 
research  and  observation  suggest  an  increased  rate  of  destruction  to  these  ecosyslems, 
resource  managemeni  has  become  a hotly  advocated  and  pursued  activity  with  the 
following  objectives:  I . physical  protection  of  the  coastline  to  prevent  beach  erosion  and 
provide  shelter  for  the  iishand  the  animals  on  which  they  feed,  2.  productivity 
enhancement  through  the  provision  of  food  and  nutrients  to  fish  and  ^cllfish  on  which 

Done  on  the  Perspective  of  Rural  Women.” 

57.  "A  Description  of  Agroforesuy  Systems,”  7. 


58.  Ibid. 
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commercial  Dud  iradilional  fisheries  depend.  3.  creation  of  tourism  opportunities  and  local 
recreation  through  protection  of  coral  reefs  because  they  constitute  a major  tourist 


Fishina 

In  Zanzibar,  enviconmcntalisls  within  the  government  agencies  and  the  non- 
governmental sector  have  identified  two  potential  problems  associated  with  fishing: 
overfishing  and  degradation  of  the  resource  base.  The  two  are  interconnected  because  as 
fish  stocks  decline  fishermen  lend  to  use  more  destructive  methods  to  catch  fish.“  Coral 
reefs  also  provide  food  and  shelter  for  fish  which,  when  lost,  will  decrease  fish  stocks. 
The  destruction  ofla^e  portions  of  coral  reef  can  result  in  beach  erosion  because  the  reef 
acts  as  a cushion  breaking  the  force  of  the  water  and  currents  which  pound  the  beaches.^' 
Fishing  has  historically  formed  a critical  aciivi^'  for  survival  and  continues  to  be  a 
indispensable  component  of  Zanzibari  life,  culturally  and  economically.  The  dhow  has 
become  a romantic  sign  of  Zanzibari  culture  to  the  tourist.  For  centuries  in  Zanzibar,  the 
dhow  signifies  a way  oflife,  whether  in  the  form  of  fishing  or  trade.  In  the  contemporary 
context,  fishing  faces  unavoidable  changes  as  new  aniculalions  of  what  constitutes 
appropriate  (or  suslamoblc)  techniques  surface. 

59.  J.C.Horrill.  "Status  and  Issues  Affccling  Marine  Resouioes  Around  the  Fumba 
Peninsula,"  Zanzibar  Environmental  Study  Seriea.no.  17  (Zanziban  Commission  ofLond 
and  Envinaimenl,  1992),  3. 

SO.  Ibid.,  4. 

61.  Ibid.,  7. 
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Through  ihe  1980s  Ihere  was  a decline  in  fish  catches  observed  both  by  fisheiman 
and  researchers.  Fisherman  and  researchers  both  understood  the  problem  to  be  a 
consequence  of  full  exploitation  of  the  fishing  grounds.“  However,  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  (FAO)  asserted  that  low  productivity  was  a result  of  the 
shortage  of  fishing  equipment  and  motonzed  boats  and  not  overexploitation.*"  The 
government  designed  the  Zanzibar  Fisheries  Policy  in  1985  to  address  the  problem  of 
declining  catches.  Zanzibar  required  (during  the  1980s)  30,000  metric  tones  offish  per 
year  for  domestic  consumption,  but  catches  were  declining  from  approximately  22,000 
metric  tones  in  1982  to  12,000  metric  tones  in  1989.“  The  objective  of  the  government 
was  to  improve  the  fisheries  sector  technically  to  increase  fish  production  to  not  only  meet 
domestic  demands  but  for  export  to  diversily  foreign  exchange  earning  activities  (and 
reduce  dependency  on  cloves.  Thus,  the  government  created  fishing  cooperelives. 
imported  modem  fishing  equipment,  offered  lax  cxempitona.  and  esublished  fishery 


62.  See  L.  K.  Boerema  "Development  of  the  Finery  in  Zanzibar:  Fishing  Statistics  in 
Zanzibar,"  URTf75/0W  Technical  Report  (Rome;  FAO,  1981),  13;  M.  A.  K.Ngolie,  "A 

89;  89-96;  and  J.  Tarbil,  "Inshore  Fisheries  of  the  Tanzanian  Coast."  in  "The  Proceedings 
of  NORAD — Tanzania  Seminar  to  Review  the  Marine  Fish  Slocks  and  Fisheries  in 
Tanznia."  Mbegani,  Tanzania,  6-8  March,  1984, 186. 

63.  N.  S.  Jiddawi,  ’'Comparison  of  Fishing  Units,  Boats,  and  Gears  Between  the  Fishery 
Census  of  1980, 1985,  and  1989,"  Proceedings  of  the  Zanzibar  Artisanal  Fishery  Sector 
Seminar  sponsored  by  the  Regional  Project  for  the  Development  and  Management  of 
Fisheries  in  the  Southwest  Indian  Ocean,  FAO,  Victoria,  Mahe,  Seychelles,  September. 
1990,24. 


64.  Ibid. 
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Today  in  Zanzibar,  rarely  is  there  absolute  ownership  of  fishing  vessels  and  gear  by 
an  individual  fisherman  " Often  the  person  who  orvns  the  boat  does  not  even  fish.  Many 
men  residing  in  town  own  fishing  boals  and  hire  fishermen.  There  are  numerous  types  of 


dhows  (or  sailed  vessels): 

Mnimbwi/hori-small  dugout  canoe  without  outriggers,  contracted  from  a single 
or  few  pieces  of  tree  trank,  usually  propelled  by  oar  or  long  pole  or  sometimes 


few  pieces  of  tree  trank,  propelled  by  sail. 

Dau-wQoden  planked  boat  without  outriggers,  with  point  bow  and  rounded  stem, 
usually  propelled  by  sail. 


65.  SeeN.  S.  Jiddawi, ''Government  Policies  and  Objectives  for  the  Fishery  Sector," 
Proceedings  of  the  Zanzibar  Artisanal  Fishery  Sector  Seminar,  for  a more  extensive 
discussion  of  the  Fisheries  Policy  and  government  objectives. 

66.  NGORC  field  officers  found  Ihis  to  be  the  case  in  their  survey  research.  1 also 
found  this  to  be  the  cose  in  my  own  research.  However,  from  researeh  conducted  in  1990, 
Hoekstia  asserts  that  sixty-three  percent  of  boast  and  fishing  gears  were  own  exclusively 
by  the  "fishcrmen-in-charge."  See  Mark  Hoekstra,  "Geographical  Concentration  of 
Fishing  Uniu  by  Fisheiy  Type  in  Zanzibar."  Proceedings  of  the  Zanzibar  Artisanal  Fishery 
Sector  Seminar,  46.  However.  Hoekstra  also  concludes  that  ownership  of  boats  changes 
with  the  type  of  boat.  As  the  value  of  Ihc  boot  increased  (for  example  fram  carved  to 
planked,  and  no  engine  to  engined),  the  exclusive  ownership  of  boats  by  the  fisherman 
decreases  and  the  ownership  of  boats  by  middlemen  increases.  See  Mark  Hoekstra, 
"Ownerahip  of  Boasts,  Gears,  and  Engines  and  the  Use  of  Credit  in  the  Zanzibar  Artisanal 
Fishery,"  Proceedings  of  file  Zanzibar  Artisanal  Fisheiy  Sector  Seminar,  69. 
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Ktashua-wooden  plonked  boal  wilhoul  outfi 
(to  faciliioie  possible  use  with  an  engine),  us 


gets,  with  pointed  bow  and  flat  stem 
ally  propelled  by  sail.” 

luiboaid-cngined-  The  most 


comnionly  pro 


at  is  the  naalawa  followed  by  the  mtumbwi;  both  are  also  most 


is  affordable  to  a group  of  fi^erman  in  the  coral  rag. 

The  owneiship  of  fishing  gear  also  varies  with  the  type  of  equipment  and  with  the 

Various  fishing  gear  includes:  troll-,  long-,  and  hand-lines,  madetna  and  towe  (large  and 
small  moveable  traps),  (fixed  fence  traosl.  nvavu  (nets  witha  mesb  size  of 
approximately  3 inches),  iaarife  (nets  with  a mesh  size  of  approximately  12  inches),  spears 
(for  lobster  and  octopus).  Nets  are  often  used  as  jaia  or  wando  by  staking  the  nets  in  the 
channels  near  intertidal  reef  nats.”  The  most  commonly  used  gears  ate  hondiines  and 
longllnes,  followed  by  moveable  traps,  and  octopus  spearing.”  Fishermen  often  use 
diBerent  types  of  equipment  during  different  seasons  For  example,  during  the  southeast 
monsoon  nets  may  be  used,  while  changing  to  fishing  lines  during  the  northeast  monsoon, 


67.  The  descriptions  nf  dhows  is  taken  from  "Ccographical  Concentration  of  Fishing 
Units  by  Fisheiy  Type  in  Zanzibar,"  44. 

68.  Ibid. 

69.  For  a detailed  survey  of  fishing  gear  and  boat  ownership  see,  "Ownership  orBoals, 
Gears,  and  Engines."  68-76. 

70.  "StatusandlssuesAffeclingMarineResourcesAtoundtheFumbaPeoinsula,"  1. 

71.  "Geographical  Concentrations  of  Fishing  Units." 
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and  dsiiia  traps  String  ‘l>'  of**'*  raonsoons.  Dtma  traps  and  ncls  are  mostly  used 

near  the  coral  reefs  and  seagrass  beds.  Fishing  is  concentrated  near  shore  waters  because 
vessels  are  not  suitable  to  soil  in  offshore  waters  except  between  monsoons  when  the 
waters  calm.  This  puts  a lot  of  pressure  on  mnrinc  resources  near  shore.”  Up  until  I »5, 
the  use  of  fine  mesh  nets  rapidly  increased.  Fine  mesh  nets  catch  even  the  smallest  offish 
consequently  undermining  the  possibility  of  fish  slocks  to  mature  and  spawn  and  thereby 
over-exploiting  the  fish  population.” 

Destructive  (and  now  illegal)  fishing  methods  include:  poison,  dynamite,  jmig 
(beach  seine  net),  kieumi  (open  water  encircling  net),  and  spearing.”  Juva  and  kieumi  (or 
kajaai)  fishing  techniques  similarly  bvolveagroup  of  up  to  25  fishermen,  two  fishing 
boats  (one  largo  and  one  small)  to  operate  the  net  which  can  stretch  up  to  200  meters 
long.  The  net  encircles  fish  over  the  reef  and  the  fishermen  drive  the  fish  into  a bag  net 
which  is  laid  inside  the  encirclement  of  net.  Both  methods  use  small  mesh  nets  which 
collect  all  sizes  offish  reducing  the  number  offish  that  can  grow  to  complete  maturity  and 
breed.  The  two  melhodsdiffer  inthetechnique  used  to  herd  the  fish.  Juva  involves 
swinuners  who  gather  the  fish  by  using  their  arms  to  scare,  in  contrast  to  kigumi  which 
uses  swimmers  who  pound  the  bottom  of  the  reef  with  slicks.”  The  amount  of  damage 


72  "Socio-Economic  Consideration  ofVillages  Around  Menai  Bay,"  10. 

73.  lbid.,11. 

74.  Kigumi  is  also  referred  to  as  koiani  because  the  people  of  Kojani  commonly  practice 
this  type  of  fishing. 

75.  "Status  and  Issues  Affecting  Marine  Resources,"  5. 


•fishing  I 


(and  admit  to 


ikely  that  the  [ 
us.  Yet  fisher 


use  of)  illegal  fishing  methods.  Most  lishennan.  however,  claim  to  deploy 


than  they  can  ofTord,  though  they  lamcni  their  declining  catches. 

In  the  coral  rag.  fishing  is  an  important  economic  activity  for  households.  Fishing 
meets  the  household  subsistence  demands  and  earns  income.  The  average  daily  incomes 
ofnsheimcn  vary  from  1 ,000  to  S.OOOTsh  (in  season).’*  Fishing  is  predominantly  engaged 

Women  also  collect  shellfish  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  reef  (discussed  below).  Finally, 
women  also  engage  in  net  Ushing  in  the  shallow  walera.  Fishing  by  boal  and  with  other 
types  of  gear  is  euclusively  done  by  men.  because  as  is  il  most  commonly  explained, 
women  do  not  have  the  resources  to  invest  in  fishing  equipment.  Govenimept  assistance 


above,  govemmenl  assistance  is  limiled  though  it  is  an  articulated  objective  of  the  fisheries 
policy.”  In  addition,  government  assistance  to  rejuvenate  fish  and  shellfish  populalions 
are  highly  suspect  by  coral  rag  communities  (as  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  chapter). 


76.  "RurallncomcEamingOpponuniiiesinZanaibar,’  15. 

77.  SeeN.  S.  Jiddawi  and  C.Muhando. 'Summary  of  Marine  Resources  in  Zanzibar.' 
Zormbar  Environmental  Study  Series,  No.  1 (Zanzibar:  Commission  ofLand  and 
Environment,  1990);  P.  M.  McClintock,  "Proposed  Economic  Recovery  Programme" 
(Zanzibar;  Govemmenl  of  Zanzibar,  1987);  "Inshore  Fisheries  of  the  Tanzanian  Coast;"  0. 
Wijkstrom.  M.  Sanders,  and  R.  Khan,  "A  plan  for  the  fisheries  seclor  of  Zanzibar,"  FAO: 
TCP/URT/5755  (Rome:  FAO,  March  1988). 
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Seaweed  Cullivalion 

Zaniibar.  Seaweed  now  suppicmerls  more  uadilional  agricullural  cullivalion  for  many 

1950,  Mahommendrafik  Mussa  Viijee  (a  buainessman)  initialed  the  first  eapon  of  seaweed 
from  Zanzibar.”  Until  the  early  1970's  private  businessmen  controlled  the  export  of 
seaweed.  Middlemen  travelled  lo  the  coasl  and  purchased  the  wild  seaweed  collected  by 
local  fishermen.  The  Zanzibar  government  implemenled  a policy  lo  nationalize  the  export 
of  seaweed  in  I970's.  The  Zansdhar  Stale  Trading  Corporation  (ZSTC)  regulated  ihe 
export  of  seaweed  and  ushered  in  the  decline  in  tonnage  exported.  The  price  of  seaweed 
rose  in  the  late  1 970's  prompting  the  government  lo  strive  lo  increase  the  amount  of 
seaweed  culled  for  export.  As  seaweed  collection  intensified  the  plant  slowly  became 
depleted.  Fishermen  replaced  the  species  preferred  with  other  9pes  of  less  quality  which 
had  an  adverse  affect  on  Ihe  price.  By  1983,  seaweed  was  virtually  abandoned. 

Mshigeni,  a marine  biologist  in  Tanzania,  conducted  research  on  seaw  eed  on  Ihe 
coastsof  Zanzibar  during  the  culling  period  of  the  1970's.”  With  financial  support  from 
USAID,  Mshigeni  initialed  three  pilot  farms  in  1983,  including  one  in  Fumba,  without 


78.  Sleffan  Eklund  and  Per  Petlersson,  "Mwani  is  Money:  The  Development  of 
Seaweed  Farming  on  Zanzibar  and  ils  Socio-Economic  Effects  in  the  Village  of  Paje," 
Development  Studies  Unit,  Department  of  Social  Anthropology,  Stockholm  University. 
Working  Paper  No.  24. 1992, 22. 

79.  See  K.  E.  Mshigeni,  "Seaweed  Resources  in  Tanzania:  a Survey  of  Potential 
Sources  for  Industrial  PhycocoUoids  and  for  Other  Uses. " 
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success.  However,  a couple  years  later  Mshigcni  met  with  a representative  of  FMC  who 
WHS  interested  in  fioding  new  areas  for  seaweed  cultivation,  and  advised  Agro-Seaweed 
Company,  Ltd.  to  initiate  seaweed  farming  in  Zanzibar.  Two  companies  reintroduced 
seaweed  as  a commodity  in  the  late  1 980's.  A former  Danish  aid-worker  registered  his 
company,  Zonabat  East  Africa  Seaweed  Company,  Ltd.  (Zanea),  in  1 989.  A businessman 
from  the  mainland  established  Zanzibar  Agro-Seaweed  Company,  Ltd.  (Zascol)as  a 
branch  of  Agro-Seaweed  Company  in  Dar  cs  Salaam  in  1988."  Zascol  sells  its  seaweed  to 
FMC.  a multinational  corporation  based  in  the  United  Slates.  The  two  companies  now 
constitute  the  predominant  buyers  of  seaweed  in  Zanzibar  which  organize  seaweed 

The  Philippine  govcmmenl  fiisl  established  an  Eeheuma  (seaweed)  farming 
research  program  in  1 971.  as  a consequence  of  the  depletion  of  this  species  to  meet 
demands  for  carrageenan."  From  the  Philippines,  seaweed  cullivalion  spread  to 
Indonesia,  Zanzibar,  and  Micronesia.  Eucheuma  will  grow  in  areas  only  localed  away 
from  water  sources  (such  as  rivers),  strong  winds,  and  waves  and  where  it  can  be 
submerged  in  water  even  at  low  tide.  In  Zanzibar,  seaweed  (arming  is  characterized  by  its 
harvesting  cycle,  labor  intensive  work,  and  low  capital  costs.  The  moon  ond  tides  dictate 
the  periods  of  harvest.  Harvesting  and  planUng  occur  for  about  seven  days  during  low 

80.  I will  not  comment  on  the  history  of  Zanea  because  only  Zascol  has  an  agreement 
with  fiinners  in  Paje. 

81.  Eeheuma  spinosum  is  a red  algae  which  grows  naturally  in  tropical  water  close  to 
the  shoreline.  Polysaccarides  give  eeheuma  its  desirable  quality  as  a commodity  for 
export  Polysaccharides  are  extracted  to  produce  carrageenan  which  ftinclions  as  a gelatin 
for  numerous  products  (e.g.  toothpaste,  cosmetics). 
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lidcs  around  ihe  lime  of  full  and  new  moons.  Each  day  gives  the  fanner  about  five  hours 
of  tides  low  enough  to  work.  The  initial  investment  requires  seaweed  plants,  wooden 
sticks,  coconut  topes  (string  or  rope  of  some  sort),  smnller  plastic  cords,  and  bags.  A 
farm  comprises  modules  of25-50  monolines  with  24  cenlimeiets  in  between.  The 
senweed  planU  arc  tied  to  the  topc/string  which  is  tied  to  sticks  and  placed  firmly  in  the 
sand.  Farmers  let  the  inidal  crop  grow  for  two  months  and  subsequently  harvest  every 
month  because  then  farmers  can  alleinaie  the  harvesting  and  replanling  periods  for 
modules.  The  plants  must  be  kept  clean  of  sand,  seagtass,  and  epiphytes  (microorganisms 
growing  on  seaweed),  thus  seaweed  requires  care  even  between  harvesting  and  planting. 
Once  harvested,  the  seaweed  lies  outside  to  dry.  In  the  sun  the  djying  process  occurs  over 
three  days.  Rain  can  decrease  the  value  of  the  harvest  because  it  turns  the  seaweed  white 
and  gluUnous.  The  seaweed  loses  80  per  cent  of  its  weight  in  the  dry  tog  process. 

In  2ton2ibar,  the  seaweed  industry  has  ihtee  tiers;  the  farmers,  the  esponers,  and 
the  processors.  Processing  planls  do  not  exist  in  Zaimbar,  mlhcr  dried  seaweed  is  shipped 
to  companies  located  in  the  United  Stales  (Maine),  Denmark,  and  France.  In  contrast  to 
the  processors  who  establish  commercial  lies  wilh  exporUis  through  formal  agreemcnls, 
the  fatmeis  and  exporters  institute  informal  agreemcnls  in  which  the  purehaser  provides 

I farm  without  paid  labor.  Research  suggests  that  successful  production 


nanaged  farm  wilh  i 
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of  seaweed  hinges  upon  "having  the  farms  small  and  owned  and  operated  by  the  workers 

Seaweed  cultivation  has  had  varying  degrees  of  success  in  the  coral  rag  areas.  The 
most  emensivc  farming  occurs  on  the  east  coast  of  Unguja  (where  Paje  is  located).  Fumba 


and  Nungwi  have  had  limited  success  in  seaweed  cultivaUon  and  thus,  the  activity  has  been 
virtually  abandoned  in  these  areas.  Seaweed  farming  is  also  more  extensive  in  Unguja  as  a 
whole  compared  to  Pemba.  However,  even  in  places  where  seaweed  cultivaUon  has  been 
more  lucrauve,  profits  are  not  made  without  difficulties.  In  some  ureas,  seaweed  farms 
and  tourist  resorts  are  located  close  enough  to  generate  conflicls.  Hoteliers  complain  of 
the  problems  of  seaweed  on  "their"  beaches  and  Utc  sticks  and  copes  in  Ute  shallows 
waters.  From  the  perspective  of  the  hotelier,  seaweed  culUvationdisrupU  the  aesthetics  of 
pristine  benches  that  tourists  seek.  Seaweed  farmeis,  of  course,  are  more  concerned  wiUi 
generating  income  to  support  their  families.  Though  seaweed  ^rmers  may  continue  to 


Tnurism 

Zarmbar  evokes  romance  with  its  images  of  coconut  palms  shading  soft  beaches, 
dhows  sailing  at  sunset,  winding  narrow  streets  lined  with  worn  whitewashed  buildings 
with  ornate  trim,  doom  and  balconies,  and  exoUc  faces  behind  veils  at  least  for  (be  tourist 
seeking  romance  and  the  exotic.  Zanzibar  boasts  of  a cosmopolitan  climate— a place 


82.  '1 


ni  isMoney,"2l. 
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where  the  Arabic,  tbe  Indian,  the  Afiicaa  and  the  European  blended.  For  Zanzibar, 
tourism  has  become  a major  source  of  revenue  and  a profit  generating  economic  activity  in 
a veiy  short  period  of  time.  Tourism  currently  is  the  most  successful  sector  of  Zanzibar's 
economy,  in  terms  of  attractmg  investment,  accountmg  for  70-S0%  of  all  investments.^ 
Zanzibaris  (particularly  in  rural  areas)  understand  tourism  to  bring  benefits  such  as 
employment  and  infiastructure  such  as  electricity,  roads,  piped  water.  However,  in  the 
eagerness  to  embrace  strategies  to  improve  life,  Zanzibaris  have  begun  to  worry  that  they 
have  permitted  aspects  of  others'  ways  to  wash  onto  their  shores  to  tbe  detriment  of  their 
own  culture. 

What  has  yet  to  materialize  Is  the  support  to  &cili(ale  the  rise  of  this  sector  in 
terms  of  infrastructure.  Areas  were  not  demarcated  for  development  for  tourism,  roads 
and  a water  system  were  not  built,  electricity  installed,  and  only  poor  airport  facilities  were 
in  place.  In  the  words  of  Mlingoti,"[t)l>e  government,  thus,  worked  like  a fire  brigade; 
where  the  fire  arises  tbe  brigade  follows  it  and  addresses  the  problem."  Despite  tbe  poor 
conditions  for  building  businesses,  investors  have  taken  risks  and  accepted  additional 
investmems  such  as  generators,  water  tanks,  and  salination  systems.  Possibly  tbe  price  of 
these  addhional  investments  seemed  minuscule  intheshadowofagreemenls  which  gave 
complete  control  of  small  islands  in  the  forms  of  33+ years  leases.  Foreign  iovesiots  have 
become  the  driving  force  behind  the  way  in  which  tourism  has  taken  root  While 
ecoiounsm  has  become  tbe  flavor  of  the  day  inlemationally,  such  projects  have  generated 


83.  Interview  with  Issa  Mlingoti,  DirectorofPlannidgand  Development,  Commission 
for  Tourism,  Zanzibar,  13  February,  1998. 
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new  social  turmoil  and  do  not  always  assume  the  form  of  environmemal  sensitivity  as 
expected. 


tourism  does  have  an  impact  which  concerns  government  (and  Ihe  people).  The 


sensitivities  of  Zanzibari  culture.  Initially,  hotels  were  to  have  the  responsibility  of 
distributing  the  code  in  the  form  of  pamphlels  and  signs  posted  in  ihe  lobbies.  The 


be  preserved  and  respected.  The  pamphlet  was  first  published  in  1 9M  and  now  is 
distributed  not  only  at  hotels  but  at  all  entiy  points  onto  the  islands  (the  harbors  and  the 
aiiport).*'  While  efToits  to  educate  tourists  have  clearly  articulated  a feasible  strategy,  the 
acUiai  practice  of  distribution  as  routine  offers  a less  than  successful  realization  of  such 
attempht.*^ 

Cultural  violadons  such  as  nudity  on  beaches  and  public  displays  of  affection  are 
the  least  of  ZanziWs  worries  (not  to  diminish  the  sense  of  offensiveness  of  such  acts  in 
Zanzibar  culture)  as  the  industries  of  drug  trafficldng  and  prostitution  expand  on  the 


84.  Ibid. 

85.  Never  once  did  I receive  such  o pamphlet  in  my  travels  between  Dar  es  Salasm  and 
Zanzibar  (via  the  harbor),  nor  did  anyone  visiting  me  and  arriving  by  air  receive  such  a 
pamphlet.  However,  a number  of  the  higher  priced  hotels  did  distribute  the  pamphlet.  In 
my  visits  to  (he  cheap  guest  houses,  particularly  outside  Zanzibar  town,  I never  saw  such 
Uteralure. 


island,  bringlog  problems  of  drug  abuse  and  a rise  in  crime,  panicularly  violent  crime. 
Tourism  has  also  changed  market  prices  especially  in  the  coral  rag  areas  experiencing 
tourist  development  Inflation  can  have  the  adverse  affect  of  the  arrival  of  employment 
and  infrastructure,  since  it  becomes  more  difEcult  for  the  local  populatioo  to  afford  their 
everyday  purchases.  Tourism  has  indeed  brought  beneCls  and  continues  to  offer  a very 
feasible  way  to  revive  tbe  economy  in  Zanzibar,  however  changes  do  not  come  without  a 
price.  At  an  increasing  rate  of  20%  annually,  tourists  continue  to  flock  to  the  islands.’’ 

The  Case  Studies 

Hus  section  will  provide  depiedons  of  tbe  four  commuoides  v^iere  tbe  above 
issues  of  resources  will  be  considered  as  specific  concerns  and  struggles  occurring  is  the 
contexts  of  change.  Nungwi,  P^e,  and  Fumba  are  located  in  coral  rag  on  Unguja. 
Fumba,  however,  sits  on  the  edge  of  more  fertile  soil,  though  the  area  was  never 
appropriated  for  plaotntioo  cultivation.  Msuka,  the  only  town  in  this  study  located  in 
Pemba,  is  also  (he  only  one  spanning  both  coral  r^  area  and  arable  soils,  fertile  for 


86.  1 did  not  pursue  statistics  on  crime  as  evidence  of  (his  rise  for  several  reasons.  First, 
my  own  few  experiences  with  police  supported  my  desire  to  have  as  limited  contact  with 
law  enforcement  as  possible.  Second,  the  police  have  a well-deserved  reputation  as 
corrupt  making  any  statistics  suspect  Much  crime  goes  unreported  or  can  be  erased  if  (he 
price  is  acceptable.  In  addition,  people  often  feel  deterred  from  reporting  crime  precisely 
because  of  this  corruption. 
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Fumba,  localed  1 5 kilometeis  south  of  Zanzibar  Town,  sits  at  the  tip  of  a peninsula 
jutting  into  the  Indian  Ocean  and  hugging  the  Menai  Boy.  A town  of  approximately  750 
people,  it  has  the  feeling  si  first  of  even  less  because  the  houses  are  dispersed  over  a large 
span  of  land.  Fumba  is  divided  into  small  collections  of  bouses  that  form  wards  (or 
neighborhoods)  each  with  its  own  name.  All  the  names  refer  in  some  way  to  water 
suggesting  the  importance  of  the  appearance  of  the  well  water  system  in  Fumba.  Many 
people  in  Fumba  consider  themselves  Shirazi.  An  association  with  Swahili  is  also  quite 
common.  In  the  larger  area  also  encompassing  Kizimliazl  lo  the  southeast  it  is  common 
for  people  to  still  identily  with  Zaramo  because  many  people  who  migrated  lo  this  are 
horn  the  mainland  were  Zaramo.  Now  most  who  migrate  into  the  area  are  Wanyamwezi 
looking  for  seasonal  agitcullural  work.  A significant  enough  number  of  people  lo  note 
emigrate  from  Mkwajuni  (in  the  north  of  Unguja)  to  Fumba  and  have  settled  inlo  the 
particular  neighborhood  ofBondeni.  Mkwajuni  suflers  from  intense  land  pressure,  si 
present,  due  lo  the  increasing  reclaiming  of  land  In  that  area.*'  However,  all  immigrants 
ate  not  welcomed  equally  in  Fumba. 

The  proximity  of  this  town  lo  the  main  town  b Zanzibar  has  surprisingly  little 
impact  on  actual  life  here  (in  terms  of  economic  or  social  aspects).  However,  the  people 


88.  Land  scamrty  and  competition  have  featured  comparatively  less  ia  Fumba. 
Consequently,  disputes  over  kiiongo  hardly  exist  and  migration  into  the  area  is  on  the  rise. 
Kiambo  is  nol  divided  bur  the  gardens  are.  Sale  wiiMn  the  femily  is  frequent.  In  (he 
communal  land  sale  occurs  with  outsiders  (though  it  is  not  approved).  According  lo 
Middleton  (in  the  past),  sales  have  been  invariably  to  Arabs  and  Indians  who  would  plant 
and  build  houses  (Land  Tenure  in  7aii7ibar  31-32). 
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Figure  4 4 
Fumba 
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arevety  aware  of  the  differences  between  iheir  living  condilions  and  Ihose  in  Zanzibar 
Town.  There  are  also  visible  symbols  of  the  dilTetenccs  located  within  Fumba  to  remind 
people.  The  main  power  supply  transistor  is  located  in  Fumba  (Zanabar  receives 
elettricity  from  the  mainland),  yet  Fumba  is  completely  without  electricity;  the  government 
seems  to  have  neglected  to  provide  the  basic  connecting  lines  for  the  town.  It  is  this  type 
of  neglect  that  is  suggested  as  one  reason  that  CUF  has  a strong  presence  and  following  in 
a part  of  Zanzibar  (the  southern  part)  that  is  knovm  as  not  only  the  stronghold  CCM,  but 
the  birthplace  of  the  Afro-Sbirazi  Party. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  1992  the  government  marked  Fumba  as  one  of  two  places  to 
Implement  economic  processing  zones.  By  designating  land  in  Fumba  as  an  EPZ,  the 
government  declared  the  area  as  an  industrial  zone.  As  a free  zone  raw  materials  could  be 
imported  at  no  cost  into  the  area  to  use  in  manufacturing.  Industries  would  only  be 
charged  an  export  fee  on  iheir  finished  products.  However,  the  government  has  never 
provided  proper  infrastructure  for  the  area  thus  to  this  day  nothing  has  really  happened." 
Six  years  later  a government  agency  devoted  to  the  idea  of  the  EPZ  is  about  the  only 
visible  building  constructed.  There  are  no  paved  roads  leading  to  Fumba.  no  electricity, 
no  buildings,  no  industries,  no  employment — only  as  of  yet  unfulfilled  promises.  There  is 
okey  milliaiy  base  which  makes  this  a rather  sensitive  area," 


89.  Discussion  with  Salum  Simba,  Officer  in  Department  of  Land,  COLE.  Zanzibar.  3 1 
July  1997. 

90.  At  the  end  of  1997,  an  entomology  researcher  was  shot  and  killed  by  an  army 
officer  in  Fumba.  The  army  claimed  he  had  trespassed  on  army  property.  The  researcher 
had  the  permission  of  the  sheha  to  conduct  research  in  this  area. 
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Fupba  is  green  and  lusb.  despile  ils  localion  in  Ihc  coral  rag.  Fumba  has  Ihick 
vegetative  covering  though  many  elders  in  the  village  claim  Fumba’s  green  coloring  Is 
disappearing.  The  coral  tag  covering  most  of  the  islels  off  the  shores  ofFimiba  remains 
mostly  untouched,  possibly  because  they  are  inaccessible  due  to  the  diarp  rocky  shores 
around  them."  Islets  being  used  for  woodcutting  (for  example,  Ukonga  Islet  near 
Kisakosako)  have  very  high  rales  of  forests  depletion,  The  woodcutters  responsible  resde 
mostly  in  Fumba  and  neighboring  Bweleo.” 

The  coastal  resources  in  Fumba  are  pmducls  of  the  mangroves,  seagrass  beds  and 
the  coral  reef— ecosystems  capable  of  regenerating  resources.  The  coral  reef  provides  a 
habitat  for  various  shellfish,  fish  and  other  marine  life  which  aside  from  farming  provides 
Ihe  other  main  income  generating  and  subsistence  activity.  Fishing  is  an  activity  ninsdy 
engaged  in  by  men.  Women  skim  the  shallow  reef  in  search  of  shellfish  and  octopus. 
Seaweed  cultivation  was  introduced  to  Zarmbar  first  in  Fumba  in  1 980  but  with  little 
success."  This  composes  the  lerain  (political  and  geographical)  on  which  the  complex 
issues  regarding  land  and  natural  resources  unfolded  In  the  accounts  of  various  Fumbans. 

In  Fumba,  people  undersland  their  land  holdings  as  communai  or  private  (fiimlly) 
and  held  individually  through  inheritance  (veiy  few  suggest  purchase).  Most  land  along 
the  coast  is  owned  usually  in  Ihc  form  of  family  land.  Coconut,  orange,  and  lemons  tress 


91.  "Socio-Economic  Consideration  of  Villages  Around  Menai  Bay,"  8. 

92.  Ibid.,  9. 

93.  However,  as  will  be  discussed  later  it  has  become  a major  income  generating 
activity  for  women  in  Paje. 
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ore  planled  on  privole  family  land.  As  penmmenl  crops  they  also  eonnole  the  poimanency 
orowneiship."  Even  when  one  does  not  own  land,  if  a relative  in  the  family  does,  then 
one  can  plant  peimanent  trees.  The  Irces  are  owned  by  the  person  responsible  for  the 
planting  though  the  land  is  not.  As  a member  of  the  community,  one  can  ask  a landowner 
if  they  can  use  their  land  and  cultivate  on  it.  Because  petmancni  trees  are  a sign  of  land 
ownership,  even  Ihough  some  one  may  have  been  compensated  for  land  (e.g. 
compensadon  by  the  government  for  land  taken  for  "sub*nnlionaI  purposes'*),  the  owner 
may  still  claim  owneiahip  or  perceive  her/his  owner^ip  losdll  exist  because  the  trees  are 
still  on  dial  land.  People  from  time  lo  dme  quarrel  over  boundaries  and  coconut  trees. 
These  quarrels  are  resolved  eilher  by  the  parlies  involved  or.  if  they  cannol  agree,  the 
sheha  mediates  the  dispute.  Usually  compensaiion  either  ia  the  form  of  money  or  a simple 
agreement  in  words  to  give  one  party  user  rights  results. 

Land  in  this  area  is  farmed  for  subsistence  and  sale  on  a small'ScaJe  basis.  Areas  of 
die  coral  rag  with  thin  top  soil  are  cultivated  by  clearing  the  bush  using  a system  of  slash 
and  bum  with  intermittent  fallow.^  The  soil  can  support  sufllcienlyields  for  3-5  years 
Ihcn  a plot  must  lie  fallow  for  a few  years.”  Annual  crops  most  commonly  grown  in 
Fumba  include:  bananas,  cassava,  com,  pumpkins,  tomatoes,  and  yams.  Animals  rather 
than  people  pose  a persistent  problem  regarding  land  in  the  eyes  of  many  Fumbons.  The 
land  supports  culdvadon  in  this  area  but  livestock  and  monkeys  constitute  the  culprits  of 
land  and  crop  destruction.  Mostly  women  complain  of  (his  problem  (it  is  mosdy  women 


94.  'Socio-Economic  Conuderalioits  of  Villages  Around  the  Menai  Bay,'  8. 
93.  Ibid.,  9. 
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who  plain  lemporaiy  crops  which  livcsiock  irample  and  eal).  They  have  even  sought  the 
assistance  of  the  shehn  who  is  reluctant  to  lake  action  in  this  matter.  Consequently, 
people  either  accept  that  part  of  their  crops  will  be  destroyed  or  do  not  plant  at  all  on  their 
land  to  avoid  the  frustration.  In  the  words  of  a livestock  herder.  "An  animal  is  an  animal. 
They  destroy  plants  but  people  in  Fumbabear  with  me.  So  1 have  been  in  no  disputes." 
These  limitations  contribute  to  the  diversity  of  resources  people  exploit  to  satisfy  food  and 
income  needs,  resources  from  such  places  as  the  sea  and  the  coral  rag  bush. 

The  coral  rag  bush  also  provides  a source  of  energy  and  raw  materials  for 
construction.  Women  who  collect  firewood  on  the  communal  land  eocoimter  problems  at 
times  with  people  who  tell  them  by  collecting  firewood  they  are  clearing  the  bush  which 
damages  the  environment.  According  to  the  women,  the  bush  is  being  ovcrcut  to  acquire 
the  caw  materials  for  preparing  lime,  burning  charcoal,  and  collecting  firewood.’*  People 
use  communal  land  for  cutting  poles  and  collecting  stones  (coral  limestone)  to  make  lime 
which  are  used  in  conslruclion.  These  materials  arc  sold  as  an  nllemalivc  income  to 
fishing.  The  production  of  lime  requires  large  quantities  of  fuel  wood,  thus  it  can  pose  a 
serious  threat  of  environmental  degradation. 

While  nearly  all  women  farm  at  least  for  subsistence,  a major  income  generating 
activity  for  womenofFumba  is  collection  of  intertidal  creatures  such  as  shellfish,  sea 
cucumbers,  and  octopus,  and  crabs.  This  work  follows  the  tides  and  the  lunar  cycle. 

There  are  two  periods  in  a month  when  conditions  permit  shellfish  collection.  The  work  is 
labor  intensive  with  minimal  profit.  The  women  organize  depending  on  the  best  time  for 


96.  Discussion  group  with  women  in  Fumbo.  19  August  1997. 
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colleeting  ihal  day.  With  meu]  coniaineis  in  tow  they  search  for  shellfish  »s  they  walk 
deeper  into  the  water.  They  look  for  small  slits  in  the  sand  which  suggest  where  a shellfish 
would  be  buried.  At  various  places  though  in  this  vast  stretch  of  low  tide  waters  are  clam 
beds  where  a more  concentrated  number  of  clams  breed.  The  women^ — constantly  leaning 
over  skimming  the  ocean  bottom  and  shifting  into  ihc  sand  through  seaweed  and  coral — 
can  find  three  to  five  clams  at  a lime  in  the  rich  clams  beds.  What  is  disturbing  about  this 
work  is  the  minuscule  profit  despite  all  the  effort  and  different  phases  of  work  involved- 
Aiter  collecting  the  shellfish  they  are  taken  to  the  home  of  one  woman  and  boiled  uolil 
they  open.  The  meat  is  removed  and  then  bagged.  They  send  the  bags  of  shellfish  into  the 
market  with  a driver  of  local  Hal?  Halu  (bus)  who  receives  a cut  of  the  money  earned  for 
his  service  provided.  A bag  of  clams  weighing  approximately  I kilogram  fetches  about 
200  Tsh  (about  30  cents).  The  women  make  approximately  3,000  to  4,000  Tsh.  a month 
collecting  shellfish.  Women  compimn  of  decreasing  harvesis.  Similarly,  seacucumbers 
are  declining  at  an  increasing  rate.  Women  ofFumbaanribule  this  to  the  increase  in 
people  collecting  seacucumbers  which  exceeds  the  available  pool  and  the  rale  at  which 
they  can  replenish.  Divers  hove  begun  collecting  seacucumbers  which  leads  to  their 
depletion  in  shallow'  waters  because  Oiey  are  collected  in  immature  stages.** 

In  Fumba  fishing  constitutes  the  leading  income  generating  aclivity  for  men.** 

Men  also  cultivate,  and  on  a small  scale  engage  in  caipenUy,  shopkeeping,  and  public 
transport.  But  the  majority  of  men  are  involved  in  fishing — an  activity  which  constitutes  a 


97.  "Socio-Economic  Consideration  of  Villages  Around  Ihe  Menai  Bay,"  13. 

98.  Ibid.,  2. 
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major  problem  conftonliiiB  Fumba  in  tbe  fomi  of  overfishing  and  desiruclion  of  coral  reef. 
In  Fumba,  men  exclusively  engage  in  fishing  by  boats  ailh  a crew  ranging  in  member  size 
from  |.6dependingonlhe  size  of  Ihe  vessel."  Income  acquired  from  filling  usually  is 
dislributed  in  three  pans.  The  ottnerofthe  boast  receivesone  pan.  One  pan  covers  the 
cost  of  fishing  equipment.  The  third  pan  is  distributed  equally  among  the  fishermen.  As 
previously  slate,  avemgc earning  ranges  from  UOOO-S.OOOTsh.  per  trip.  Thefishare 
cither  sold  at  the  landing  sire,  transported  to  Zanzibar  town,  or  sold  to  middlemen  with 
cold  boxes  who  uanspon  them  to  Dar  es  Salaam.'"  In  the  past,  the  villagers  in  the  Fumba 
peninsula  employed  a uadilional  management  scheme  which  entailed  the  regulation  of 
equipment,  the  rotation  of  fishing  areas  and  seasonal  closures  and  were  regulated  through 
the  community  structures.’*'  The  fishermen  of  Fumba  suggest  that  they  fish  with  traps 
fmadema).  troll  lines  (’mishioil.  and  larpe-eved  nets  (nvavu  and  iaarifel. 

Fishing  around  Fumba  is  mostly  artisanal  and  concentrated  on  inshore  areas.  The 

northward  between  Pungume  and  IJzi  islands  and  speckled  with  many  small  uninhabited 
islets.  Coral  reef  and  sea  grass  beds  ring  these  islets  providing  fertile  fishing  grounds. 


99  Ibid..  10. 

100.  Ibid..  13. 

101.  'Sinnis  and  Issues  Afiecting  Marine  Resources  Around  the  Fumba  Peninsula,'  4. 

102.  "Soc 
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reels  me  Ashed.  Fishing  cesses  during  die  Isai^  (caoipins  However,  the  reefs 

around  Ihese  islets  are  nlso  heavily  Ashed  by  Asherman  from  mainland  and  Pemba  also. 
According  to  the  fishermen  of  Fumba,  there  has  been  a decline  in  catches.  They  suggest 
that  major  causes  arc  increase  in  number  of  fishermen  coming  into  the  area  and  hannftd 
Ashing  equipment  and  techniques.  Around  Fumba  these  include  poison,  dynamite,  jyyg 
(beach  seine  net),  kinumi  (or  koianiV  and  spears.  In  particular,  the  Asbeimen  from  Kojani 
(Pemba)  destroy  the  coral  reef  with  their  fishing  methods. 

The  Department  of  Environment  (a  subsection  of  the  Commission  of  Land  and 
Environment)  became  aware  of  the  environmental  destructioo  increasing  in  this  area 
through  the  complaints  of  the  fishermen  of  Fumba.  The  Department  became  involved  Arst 
by  raising  awareness  and  educating  the  communities  about  the  importance  of  conservation 
and  sustainable  fishing  practices.  Studies  were  conducted  to  survey  the  area  for  tangible 
evidence  of  damage.  The  research  discovered  that  a number  of  reefs  were  totally 
destroyed  with  the  majority  of  the  others  suffering  ektensive  damage.  The  most  damaged 

Marine  Sciences,  and  supporting  intemalional  organizations  anrtbute  the  trend  of  dec  line 


103.  Ibid.,  11. 

104.  Damaged  areas  had  high  densities  of  spiny  sea  urchins.  This  creature  indicates 
high  levels  of  disturbance  and  overfiring.  It  is  an  aigrai  grazer  whose  numbers  are 
usually  controlled  by  Ash  who  either  eat  it  or  compete  with  it  for  food.  In  the  process  of 
grazing,  sea  urchins  uproot  settling  coral  larvae  and  bore  into  the  reef  stnicture.  reducing 

Resources,"  8-9).  * 
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infishcatcheslolhe  following:  1.  an  increase  in  Ihc  number  of  fishing  vessels  operating 
in  the  areas,  2.  an  increase  in  number  of  persons  engaged  in  fishing  netivilies  due  to 
population  growth.  3.  the  use  of  new  methods  of  fi^ng  which  have  higher  efTicierrey,  4. 
bad  fishing  techniques  which  degrade  the  resourecs  and  the  environment.'"  The  majonty 
of  damage  observed  was  concluded  to  be  directly  attributable  to  the  useofjyya  and  kpiwi 
fishing  techniques.'" 

Subsequent  findings  by  govenimenl  sanctioned  studies  generally  conclude  that 
changes  have  occurred  in  fish  catches  and  to  the  coral  reef,  but  that  the  rale  and  extent  of 
these  vary  from  place  to  place  in  the  bay.  The  rapid  increase  in  fishermen  since  1992  and 
the  present  level  of  fishing  is  of  "some  concern."'"  Fisherman  in  the  Menai  Bay  now 
utiline  shallow  water  demersal  (bonom  living)  slocks.  "Experience  from  other  arees 
indicates  that  it  is  uncenain  whether  this  intensity  of  fishing  effort  is  sustainable."'"  Thus, 
it  has  been  recommended  that  measures  to  enable  the  regulation  of  fishing  be  formulated. 
In  addition,  it  has  been  recommended  that  management  strategies  consider  the  importance 
of  fishing  in  this  area  from  outside  the  Fumba  region  and  that  useis  from  other  regions  be 
included  in  efforls  to  create  a management  strategy.  Finally,  Ihe  need  for  effective 


105.  "SociO'Economic  Consideration  of  Villages  Around  Menai  Bay,"  1 1. 

106.  "Slams  and  Issues  Affecting  Marines  Resources."  8. 

107.  i.C.  Horrill.el  al,  "Baseline  Monitoring  Survey  of  the  Coral  Reefs  and  Fisheries." 
Zanzibar  Environmental  Study  Series,  No.  6 (Zanzibar:  Commission  of  Land  and 
Environmenl,  1994),  8. 


108.  Ibid. 


tnforcemenl  of  regulating  jaia  and  MauDj  fishing  has  been  recommended.  The 

fishermen  of  Fumba,  however,  understand  the  decline  in  sea  resources  and  the  role  of 
visiting  fishermen  differenrly.  To  Fumbans,  the  concern  is  one  of  iheit  own  sustainability. 


In  1 898  J.  T.  Last,  a Provincial  Commissioner  in  Zanaibar,  wrolc  an  account  of 
every  settlemeni  in  Zanaibar  for  the  First  Minister  to  the  Sultan.  He  commented  that  the 
south-eastern  coastline  was  the  densest  populated  part  of  the  islands  with  the  largest 
towns  (which  included  Paje).  Last  painted  Paje  and  Bwejuu  as  the  "most  town-like  places 
in  Zarudbar.'"'”  Paje  is  located  on  the  south  east  coast  between  Bwejuu  and  Jambiani  and 
45  kilometres  southeast  of  Zanzibar  Town.'"  With  a population  of  approximately  1610, 
this  town  spans  across  13  square  kilometers  (8.75  square  miles)  with  the  town  proper  built 
along  a thin  strip  of  land  between  the  beach  and  the  coral  rag.  Paje  stands  recognized  as 
Ihe  oldest  fishing  village  along  the  coast.  There  are  claims  that  the  first  people  of  Paje 
were  dissidents  Irom  Makunduchi  who  dispersed  and  settled  along  the  south  east  coast. 
Some  in  Paje  suggest  that  early  descendants  came  from  mainland  Tanzania  and  others 
claim  that  Ihe  early  people  of  the  region  were  originally  from  Persia  fleeing  perseculion  by 
the  Harun  bin  Rashid  administration,  emigrating  to  India,  and  cvenlually  traveitag  on  to 


109.  Ibid.,  9. 

110.  Land  Tenure  in  Zanzibar.  12. 

111.  Jambiani  lies  to  the  south  and  Isafast  growing  town.  Many  Europeans  and 
expaliiales  in  particular  are  buying  land  in  this  area  and  building  houses.  Both  Bwejuu 
and  Jambiani  are  more  heavily  visired  by  tourists  than  Paje. 
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Figure  4.5 
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Zanatar."’  Tod^,  roost  people  in  Paje  considtr  iheroseWes  either  Shirazi  or  Swaluli  and 
such  cultural  identities  sesin  to  have  less  imponance  or  meaning  than  ftraily  and  clan  ties. 
Where  in  Fumba  the  foreigner  posed  a threat  to  land  and  its  resources  in  Paje  the  family 
presents  such  threats  to  itself.  Land  disputes  are  much  more  prevalent  in  Paje  than  Fumba 
and  arise  in  the  form  of  family  bickering  as  land  along  the  coast  continues  to  increase 
rapidly  in  value. 

The  people  of  Paje  increasingly  rely  on  the  use  the  sea  resources  to  generate 
income.  Men  fish  and  women  cultivate  seaweed.  Fishing  gear  used  by  men  include  hand 
lines,  trolling  lines,  gill  nets  and  local  traps.  Dhows— both  carved  canoes  and  planked 
boats  without  board  engines — ace  typically  used.  In  the  past  nsheiman  scanned  the  coral 

As  fisherraan  used  sticks  to  poke  the  bottom  of  the  reef  they  would  drag  nets  with  ropes 
to  catch  the  fish  disturbed.'''  However,  this  method  would  break  the  coral  and  destroy 
the  habitat  used  by  fish  as  shelter,  thus  decreasing  the  number  of  fish  found  in  the  coral 
reef.  Though  the  village  had  reserved  places  to  conduct  such  techniques  the  ftsh 

of  small  mesh  nets  and  haipoons.  Paje  has  followed  suit  and  established  local  regulations 
monitored  and  enforced  by  the  shehia  and  the  fisheiinen  themselves  with  the  anticipation 
that  the  fish  population  will  increase  after  one  year.  Fishcimen  hove  switched  to  de^  sea 
flsWng. 

1 12-  NOO  Resource  Centre.  'Baseline  Survey:  Paje,"  May.  1997, 2. 


1 13.  This  is  the  kicumi  method  previously  described. 
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Theobssncc  of  central  market  in  Paje  to  sell  fish  lures  villagers  to  greet  the 
fi^ermen  on  the  shores  as  they  return.  Fishermen  earn  1 000 10  6000  Tsh  per  day 
depending  on  wealher  conditions,  season,  number  of  fisherman  working  on  a vessel  and 
the  stale  of  consumer  demands  and  prices.'  '*  Before  the  presence  of  electricity,  fishermen 
would  preserve  fish  by  smoking,  drying,  or  soiling.  Now,  fisherman  store  fish  in  deep 
freezers  owned  by  individuals  who  charge  a fee  of200Tdiperday.  Individual  fishermen 
sell  directly  to  Ihc  cuslomer  or  lo  buyers  who  sell  the  fish  in  Zanzibar  town.  Fishermen  in 
Paje  have  never  received  assistance  from  fishing  credit  facilities  (such  as  IFAD  setup  by 
the  government  of  Zanzibar)."* 

Around  the  lime  of  the  revolution,  the  economy  of  soulh-eastem  coast  was  largely 
based  on  cash-crops  (chilies  and  tobacco)  and  other  capons  such  as  coir,  oopra.  and  fish. 
Seaweed  has  now  become  the  crop  of  importance.  Though  initially  involving  men, 
seaweed  cullivalion,  introduced  in  1989  in  Paje.  has  become  a major  income  generating 
activity  for  women.  According  lo  women  in  Paje,  cultivation  occurs  on  a completely 
individual  basis.  A full  cycle  of  planting  and  harvesting  is  45  days.  Therearelwo 
harvesting  techniques.  In  the  first,  women  pull  in  all  the  seaweed  at  one  lime.  In  the 
second  technique,  some  seaweed  is  left  on  the  rope  lo  grow  longer  while  some  is 
harvested.  Once  (be  seaweed  is  harvested  it  is  dried  and  packed.  The  best  time  lo 
cultivate  the  seaweed  is  during  masika  rihe  long  rainy  season),  however  it  is  the  most 
difTiciiii  time  to  dry  because  much  of  the  crop  is  lost  due  to  rot  There  is  a large  loss  of 

114.  "Baseline  Survey;  Paje."  4. 

115.  Ibid., 4. 


Ihc  crop  10  cuitnils  and  fish.  Odier  problems  recorded  include;  strong  waves,  cuirents, 
and  winds  washing  away  seaweed,  other  forms  of  seaweed  hindering  growth,  fish  feeding 
on  the  seaweed,  and  a physio-chemical  stress  which  causes  the  interconnections  between 
branches  of  seaweed  to  dissolve  until  it  detaches."'  Growers  complain  of  low  profits  in 
relation  to  the  amount  of  labor  and  time  involved-  However,  despite  the  problems, 
women  continue  to  cultivate  seaweed  because  more  than  any  other  economic  activity  it 
generates  cash  income  and  on  acondnuous  basis. 

Though  Paje  is  located  on  the  coral  rag  it  sits  on  the  edge  of  a forest  which  lies  to 
the  west  and  northwest  of  the  town.  In  addition,  approitiraalely  1 8 hectares  of  forest 
plantation  has  been  culUvated  near  the  village.  The  people  of  Paje  use  the  forest  for 
firewood  (which  is  the  main  source  of  energy  used),  lime  burning,  extraction  of 
consiniction  materials,  cbarcoal,  bee  keeping,  and  limber.  Lime  burning  involves  stacking 
the  lime-stones  in  firewood  to  extract  the  lime-chalk  which  then  becomes  a powder  used 
ascemenl.  Charcoal  Is  processed  in  a similar  way  and  sold  as  a foel  source.  Treecutdng 
mostly  supports  construction  by  providing  building  poles.  Indirectly  related  but  less 
pracliecd  ate  the  professions  of  carpentry  and  masonry.  Forestry  acdviiies,  including 
agriculture,  constitute  the  major  economic  activities  in  Paje. 

Some  parts  of  the  forest  are  completely  closed  to  access  or  use  by  the  community 
in  an  efTon  to  conserve  the  forest.  To  ase  the  accessible  areas  of  the  forest,  an  individual 
must  attain  a permit  which  functions  as  a control  on  forestry  use.  A forest  ofiicar  has  the 
responsibility  of  issuing  permits  which  can  be  obtained  atter  getibg  a recommendation 


116.  "Mwani  is  Money,’ 28. 
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fiom  the  district  siithority.  Around  Paje,  there  have  been  cases  of  illegal  use  resulring  in 
the  arrest  of  Ihe  violators,  while  in  most  incidences  villagers  simply  have  chased  away 
intruders.  Paje  established  a natural  resource  commince  to  supervise  and  monitor  the 
proper  use  of  the  sea  and  guard  the  forest  against  illegal  use.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of 
these  conservation  measures,  the  forest  was  disappearing  at  an  alarming  rate  as  it  was 
cleared  lo  meet  urban  demands  for  conslruction  materials.  Deforestation  of  Ihc  area  also 
contributed  to  declining  rates  of  soil  fertility  in  the  area.  But  organized  efforts  are  being 
made  lo  reforest  the  area  and  increase  soil  fertility.  In  addition  lo  Ihe  work  of  the  natural 
resource  comminee,  there  are  two  community  based  organizations  which  plant  trees  as 
pan  of  the  a^orestaUon  enbrt. 

The  people  of  Paje  established  the  Natural  Resource  Management  Committee  in 
January  1997  with  the  a.ssislance  and  advice  from  the  Commission  for  Natural  Resources. 
The  aim  of  the  community  was  to  create  a sustainable  management  program  and  protect 
their  natural  resources.  The  commillcc  has  formulated  by-laws  and  subsequenlly 
forwarded  them  to  the  Commission  for  Natural  Resources  for  approval  but  have  had  no 
response.  The  by-laws  address  foresi  and  sea  monitoring  by  proposing  random  patrolling 
in  Ihe  forest  and  sea  lo  guard  against  activities  which  would  violate  Ihe  by-laws.  Prior  to 
die  eslabllshmeniof  Ihe  Natural  Resource  Committee,  the  Environmental  Comminee  tvas 
formed  in  1996  to  address  problems  of  dumping  and  storage  of  solid  and  liquid  wastes. 
The  committee  coordinates  the  collection  of  garbage  scattered  in  the  town  and  burning  of 
it  (burying  of  plastics  lo  avoid  air  pollulion).  The  comminee  enforces  Ihe  following 
activities:  the  prohibition  of  vehicles  on  Ihe  beaches  by  charging  a fine  of  10.000  Tsh  to 
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violator  caught,  petty  traders  must  have  ccrtiainers  forcallecling  waste  and  if  they  fail  to 
comply  they  ate  fined,  prohibition  of  free  roaming  animals  by  charging  a fine  of  1,000  Tsh 
for  cattle  and  800  Tsh  for  goats."’ 

Agricultural  activities  provide  the  largest  source  of  income,  employment,  and  worit 
(for  men  and  women).  Farming  land  llcsabout  three  kilometres  from  the  town,  The 
major  crops  grown  include;  cassava,  yams,  peas,  beans,  sorghum,  com,  tomatoes, 
spinach,  and  eggplant.  Mahogany  is  a popular  tree  planted  because  of  the  value  ofits 
wood  to  carpentry.  Most  crops  harvested  ore  locally  consumed  in  the  form  of  subsistence 
or  sold  locally  if  surplus  exists.  Shifting  cultivation  constitutes  the  predominant  mode  of 
cultivation.  Men  clear  and  bum  the  bush,  while  women  plant,  weed,  and  harvest  Ifa 
fanner  cultivates  a large  portion  of  land  he  can  hire  labor  at  a wage  of  about  SOO-1000 
Tsh  per  day.  Because  of  on  increase  in  the  village  labor  force  and  the  high  demand  for 
agricultural  land,  the  average  fallow  period  has  declined  from  six  years  to  three  years.  A 
visible  decrease  in  the  forest  density  and  increase  in  patches  of  land  completely  deforested 
havecesulled.  Extension  services  are  available  In  Ihisoteo.  Block  extension  officers  ofTe: 
training  and  advice  in  modem  farming  techniques  and  have  facilitated  the  establishment  of 
small-scale  nurseries.  However,  most  formers  cannot  afford  the  investments  required  for 
more  modem  techniques. 

The  town  of  Faje  has  a more  concentrated  residential  area  (about  SOO  by  600 
meters)  than  Fumba.  Houses  of  coral  stone  and  lime-chalk  and  covered  with  thatched 
palm  leaves  create  the  character  of  the  town,  though  the  construction  of  bouses  of  cement 


117.  "Baseline  Survey:  Paje."  25- 
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bricks  and  comigaled  iron-sheels  has  begun  to  change  the  towns  appearance.  The  Umlled 
ground  for  building  houses  is  for  villagers.  Disputes  over  land  and  boundaries  between 
and  within  families  have  become  common  is  this  already  densely  populated  town.'**  Two 
fodnsoriandlcmirepredominatc:  private  family  land  and  public  land.  The  public  land 
around  Paje  differs  in  status  from  the  communal  land  around  Fumba.  The  public  land  falls 
under  the  management  of  the  Commission  for  Land  and  Environment  (COLE)  and  the 
Commission  for  Naniral  Resources  (CNR).  The  land  is  free  for  public  use  by  anyone 
provided  srhe  contacu  the  institutions  responsible  for  its  managemenL'"  However,  this  is 
how  land  is  formally  defined.  Most  people  in  Paje  clam  this  land  is  not  public  but  rather 
communal  land  (that  is,  belonging  to  the  community  of  Paje  and  not  the  government). 

Also  in  contrast  to  formal  land  understandings,  individuals  have  begun  to  sell  private  land 
(with  permanent  crops)  to  investors  and  hoteliers.  Land  prices  vary  according  to  the  site, 
crops  that  exist,  and  size.  In  1992.  a small  parcel  of  land  for  hotel  conslntetion  fetched 
60,000Tsh.  By  I997ihesaraesizedparcelcansell  for  9,000, tKWTdior  more.  These 
land  sales  lend  to  be  final  with  no  share  accrued  in  the  profit  for  the  seller.  Appmixiniately 
90%  ofpolentinl  land  for  tourism  ventures  has  been  sold  to  investors  (predominantly 
Zanzibari)  in  Paje. 


118.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a gendered  discrepancy  emerged  over  who  could  build 
houses  where.  Women  tended  to  explain  that  people  could  not  build  on  communal  land 
and  if  you  were  not  from  Paje  you  could  not  build  even  in  the  tirwn  proper  (allocated 
building  area).  However,  men  suggested  lhat  you  could  build  in  these  areas. 


119.  "Baseline  Survey:  Paje.' 10. 
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COLE  has  loned  ihe  easi  coast  (including  Paje)  fof  tourist  devcIopmenL  At 
present,  four  hotels  and  four  villas  operate  b Paje.  Hotel  development  has  increased 
pressures  on  land,  water,  and  natural  resources  of  the  community.  However,  most  people 
in  Paje  expect  the  benefits  of  tourism  to  exceed  the  problems  of  land  and  resource  use, 
because  the  industry  will  reduce  the  community’s  dependency  on  the  exploitation  of 
natural  resources  to  generate  income.  According  to  pcopie  in  Paje.  this  wiil  in  return  lead 
to  mote  sustainable  use  of  resources  and  generate  excess  capital  to  put  into  environmental 
management  projects.  To  date,  people  in  Paje  have  not  raised  complaints  directly 
regarding  land  alloeaiion  for  tourism,  despite  the  absence  of  a dearly  articulated  local 
tourism  development  plan.  Hourever,  land  disputes  arise  consUrally  in  Paje  between  family 
members,  and  often  they  are  related  to  land  use  Issues  particularly  for  tourist  related 
activities.  Family  land  is  mostly  used  for  building  houses  and  planting  of  peimanent  trees, 
and  it  is  this  land  which  is  rapidly  being  sold. 

Currently.  Iwenty^eighl  wells  and  caves  provide  reliable  water  supplies,  though  the 
purity  of  Ihe  water  is  questionable.  Many  wells  are  uncovered  and  most  have  not  been 
treated  for  purification  since  1978.  Hotels  and  villas  have  privole  wells  on  their  premises. 
A plan  to  install  a piped  water  system  from  Uny  wanyuni  caves  is  in  progress.  In  contrast 
to  Fumba.  Paje  also  has  electricity  which  was  installed  by  the  government  in  1992.  In 
February  1997.  the  ghetug  established  the  Village  Development  Committee  to  handle  the 
rapid  pace  of  development  that  previously  moved  more  slowly  and  was  handled  by  Ihe 
CCM  party  branch  (prior  to  the  adoption  of  multiparty  polidcs).  The  Development 
Committee  is  an  umbrella  organization  for  all  community  based  organizations  (CBOs) 
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wilhinPaje.  The  coimniliec  performs  iJie  following  tasks:  reviews  all  village  development 


to  discuss  passible  development  strategies  with  the  town,  encourages  community 
involvement,  and  organizes  labor  in  development  activities. 

In  contrast  to  Fumba,  a final  interesting  feature  ofPaje  is  the  presence  of  several 
large,  lavish  houses  along  the  beach.  One  in  particular  even  has  horse  stables  and  a 
concrete  driveway  leading  from  its  grounds  to  the  ocean.  The  owner  of  this  house  is  a 
private  adviser  to  the  president  and  tumors  float  around  Zanzibar  that  he  is  the  largest 
drug  trafficker  on  the  island.  Another  big  rnan  in  Paje  worked  his  way  through  the 
government  administration.  Now  he  is  a retired  "peasant"  but  serves  as  an  advisor  to  the 
president.  In  the  words  of  townspeople  in  Paje,  "he  is  whined  away  unannounced  in  a big 
car  to  town  from  time  to  time."  Finally,  another  influential  family  has  built  In  this  area. 
The  Madhvani's  (of  the  Asian  magnate  family  owning  sugar  plonlalions  in  Uganda  before 
the  Indians  were  expelled  by  Amin)  built  a house  a bit  north  of  the  center  of  (he  town.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  presence  of  such  big  people  in  Paje  has  brought  the  usual  signposts  of 
development  (electricity,  a project  for  piped  water,  toads)  that  were  absent  in  Fumba. 

Nunawi 

The  town  of  Niingwi  sits  on  the  Nungwi  peninsula  forming  the  extreme  northern 
tipofUnguJa.  Nungwi  covers  an  estimated  area  of2S  square  miles.  Tumbatu  Island  hugs 


120.  Ibid.,  25. 


Figure  4.6 
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ths  coasl  10  the  west.  To  the  south  Nungwi  shares  a border  with  Matemwe  and  Tazari 
towns  which  becomes  a source  of  dispute  when  villagers  seek  to  use  the  mimisctUe 
forested  area  at  this  juncture.  With  a population  of  approaimalely  5,563,  Nungwi 
constitutes  the  second  largest  town  in  this  study.'"  The  elders  of  Nungwi  guess  that  the 
earliest  people  of  Nungwi  came  from  Arabia.  The  youth  have  Uieirown  account  of 
history  in  which  their  ancestois  originate  from  the  mainland  coasl  of  Tanzania.  Most 
people  of  Nungwi,  however,  think  of  themselves  as  Tumbntu  intimating  the  close 
historical  link  between  the  Island  and  the  Nungwi  peninsula.  Many  other  claim  a Swahili 
identity.  Nungwi  has  ten  neighborhoods:  Kikwajuni.  Mwanda,  Mjikati,  Banda  kuu, 
Kendwnmehangani,'’-  Mwamhale,  Kendwamaweni,  Mgagadu.  Kiungani,  and  Kilindi. 
Some  seem  less  like  neighborhoods  than  neighboring  towns  and  such  a distinction  of 
distance  appears  in  the  sentiments  of  some  villagers. 

The  sea  forms  a valuable  resource  base  for  Nungwi.  Fishing  is  the  predominant 
economic  activity  in  the  sea.  Fisherman  deploy  five  major  fishing  techniques:  trolling 
lines,  floating,  gill  and  medium  meshed  nets,  bamboo  traps,  and  wading.  Unlike  in  Paje, 
fishing  dhows  are  made  in  the  village  ofNungwi,  however,  fewer  and  fewer  are  made  as  a 
consequence  of  intense  deforesialion.  Because  it  is  difficull  to  find  wood  suitable  to  build 
dhows,  increasingly  fisherman  Import  boats  from  Pemba  and  Tanga  (a  coastal  town  on  the 
mainland).  Also  in  contrast  to  Paje,  an  open  air  fish  market  stands  on  a stretch  of  the 

121.  According  to  the  1958  census  the  population  ofNungwi  was  just  under  2,000. 
Now,  approsimately  53%  of  the  population  is  18  years  of  age  or  younger  (NGO  Resouree 
Centre,  "Nungwi  Baseline  Survey,"  May  1997:2). 

122.  Mchangani  is  also  the  name  of  a town  on  the  islorid  ofTumbrilu. 
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Nungwi  from  lown,  ihe  villagers  saw  a increase  in  Ihe  pries  of  fish  accompany  the  new 
consumers'purchasersUBvelling  from  Zanzibar  town.  Fishermen  slots  fish  in  privalc  deep 
freezers  liio  in  Paje.  The  freezers  post  commonly  belong  10  shopkeepers  and  fishermen 
who  charge  between  200  to  300Tsh  per  day  for  use. 

Nungwi  does  not  face  the  acule  problems  with  sea  resources  as  PaJe  and  Fumba. 
yet  unsustainable  fishing  methods  form  a concern.  People  from  Nungwi  and  other  places 
such  as  Matemwe  and  Tazari  fish  with  harpoons.  In  the  past,  fisheraian  from  Tazari  have 
been  atrested,  taken  to  the  Fisheries  Deportment  and  issued  warnings.  Fishermen  from 
Tazari  continued  1o  travel  into  the  Nungwi  area  and  comp.  They  received  a warning  again 
and  were  ordered  to  leave.  This  was  successliilly  resolved  initially  but  is  becoming  an 
issue  again.  People  can  camp  and  fish  in  this  area  but  Nungwi  has  defined  a camping 
season.  The  Fisheries  Department  has  cooperated  with  Nungwi  lo  enforce  Ihe  season 
regulelions. 

Seaw  eed  farming  constilules  a less  important  marine  aclivi^  to  generate  income. 
Initially  introduced  by  a few  women  in  1 990.  the  potential  of  seaweed  cultivation  enticed 
men  lo  also  participate.  Currcnlly  about  120  women  and  10  men  cultivate  seaweed  to 
supplement  their  income.  Cultivation  occurs  around  (he  concentration  ofhoiels  on  the 
wesl coast  ofNungwi.  Incomeeamed  variesaccording  to  the  amount  harvested.  On 
average  in  Nungwi  each  cultivator  has  about  100  ropes  and  harvests  4<5  packets  in  one 
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haivcsl  which  earns  aboui  7,00C>-8,0CK)Tsh."'  Seaweed  cullivalors  in  Nungwi  have  ihe 
same  comploims  as  Ihose  in  Paje,  namely,  lhal  cuhivalion  is  labor  inlensive  and  time 
consuming  (requiring  more  ihan  four  hours  per  day)  for  only  meager  profits.  Cultivators 
face  the  problems  of  low  prices,  drying  seaweed  during  the  rainy  season  which  is  the  best 
lime  for  cultivation,  and  damage  to  crops  by  strong  winds  and  fish. 

A walk  away  from  the  coast  and  into  the  hinterland  of  Nungwi  eerily  leads  to  vast 
open  bush  land  absent  of  trees.  Nungwi  has  virtually  been  completely  deforested.  The 
remaining  patch  of  forest  to  ihe  southeast  of  Nungwi  as  mentioned  above  forms  the 
boundary  with  Matemwe  and  Tazari  over  which  an  ongoing  struggle  occurs  as  each  side 
claims  the  right  of  ownership  and  ase  of  rosourcss.  Unsustainable  practices  and 
management  predominate  in  this  dispute  as  Ihe  various  villagers  scramble  for  the 
remaining  sparse  forest  resources.  Elders  claim  lhal  until  1966  the  area  was  completely 
covered  with  a dense  natural  forest.  Due  to  lack  of  proper  planning  and  manegemeni  of 
Ihe  forest  resources  by  the  community,  unsustainable  use  ensued  leading  to  deforeslation. 
Nungwi  has  been  identified  by  the  government  as  a town  included  in  Ihe  afforestation 
efforts  of  the  early  1 9B0s.  Today  in  Nungwi,  there  is  little  visible  evidence  of  such  a 
project  as  Ihe  land  appears  virtually  treeless.  From  the  perception  of  villagers, 
unsustainable  forest  use  occurred  to  meet  the  growing  demands  placed  on  Ihe  construction 
industry  (for  lime  aud  building  poles),  of  household  energy  needs,  for  boats,  and  for  land 


123.  In  Nungwi  a complete  planting  and  harvesting  cycle  requires  60  days  in  contrast  to 
the  shorter  season  ui  Faje. 
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for  agriculture,'-*  In  the  past,  Nungwi  employed  a shiBing  method  of  use  of  the  forests  in 
which  pan  of  the  forcsu  would  be  reserved.  At  present  no  forestry  use  plan  exists,  simply 
a complete  ban  on  use. 

Deforestation  has  had  very  visible  irapUealions  foe  daily  life  in  Nungwi.  A shortage 
of  Bjelwood  necessitates  that  women  travel  kilometers  by  fool  to  find  wood  to  cany  out 
the  daily  activities  of  cooking  and  boiling  water.  One  bundle  of  firewood  (which  lasts  for 
one  to  two)  costs  SOOTsh  in  Nungwi  and  one  basket  of  charcoal  costs  700Tsh.  These 
prices  are  higher  than  those  found  even  in  Zanzibar  Town.  Building  materials  which  once 
not  only  supported  construction  within  Nungwi  but  also  other  places  (such  as,  Zanzibar 
Town  and  Tango) — thereby  also  providing  a means  of  generaling  income  for  people  in 
Nungwi — are  now  scarce.  Fi^erman  now  travel  to  Pemba  and  Tanga  to  purchase 
completed  boats  or  the  materials  to  build  boats.  Finally,  ogricullural  productivity  is  in 
decline.  The  production  of  lime  and  fuelwood/charcoal,  contributes  to  deforestation  and 
consequently  declining  soil  fertility.'** 

Accoriing  to  the  sheha,  villagers  use  the  land  effectively.  The  problem  lies  in  the 
typeofterrain-lhal  is,  the  Nungwi  peninsula  is  mostly  coral  rag.  The  coral  rag  lacks 
forest  cover  and  thus  lacks  a way  to  naturally  create  fertile  land.  Villageis  continue  to 
practice  shifliog  cultivation  despite  problems  of  deforealalion  and  land  degradation.  Rural 
elites,  wilh  a proclaimed  basic  understanding  of  Ihc  naliiral  environment  combined  with 

124.  Elders  suggested  that  704i  of  lime  used  in  Iheconsirucljon  of  houses  in  Tanga 
comes  Bom  ("Baseline  Survey:  Nungwi,"  8). 

125.  The  sheha  holds  the  neighboring  communities  of  Kidoii,  Tozari,  and  Fukehani 
primarily  responsblle  for  lime  and  fuelwood  production. 
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local  knowledge,  confess  that  abject  poverty  In  the  form  of  food  insecurity  threatens  their 
village.*** 

Agriculture  constitutes  the  second  most  imporunt  economic  activity  in  Nungwi 
(second  to  fishing).  During  niasika.  farmers  cultivate  maize,  lentils,  beans,  and  cassava. 
Fanners  cultivate  peas,  millet,  sorghum,  and  tomatoes  during  vjili  season.  Crops  meet 
subsistence  needs  only  as  farmers  have  not  managed  to  generate  surplus  for  sale  in  recent 
years.  Women  provide  most  of  the  farm  labor,  engaging  in  the  clearing,  planting, 
weeding,  and  harvesting  on  agricultural  land.  Women  often  even  farm  as  wage  laborers  to 
meet  household  needs.  A typical  payment  rendered  would  be  300Tsh  per  day  for  3-4 
hours  of work.*** 

Livestock  keeping  is  performed  on  a much  smaller  scale  involving  an  individual 
holding  of  about  10-15  cattle  or  goats.  Pasloralists  graze  their  cattle  wherevei  they  futd 
suitable  land  (which  often  is  found  close  to  their  own  homesteads).  Other  economic 
activities  in  Nungwi  include  craftsmanship  such  as  carpentry,  boat  building,  masonry, 
tourism,  shopkeeping  (retail  and  reslaumnls),  and  public  sector  Jobs  (health  staR)  teachers, 
various  extension  agents). 

Nungwi  is  divided  into  approximately  fifty  clans  each  claiming  and  occupying  a 
sizeable  portion  of  land  enclosed  with  stone  fences.  Nungwi  town  is  densely  populated 
with  houses  of  coral-stone  and  lime  with  thatched  roofs,  and  the  nccarional  mud  house 
and  cement  block  house.  Each  mamber  of  a clan  receives  a small  parcel  of  land  for  the 


126.  "Baseline  Survey;  Nungwi,"  9. 

127,  Ibid.,  10. 
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purpose  of  cither  building  or  farming.  As  families  grew,  land  became  fragmenicd  into 
smaller  plots.  There  are  landless  people  in  Nungwi.  but  most  are  not  considered  natives  of 
Nungwi.  The  people  of  Nungwi  claim  that  land  defined  as  public  conslirules  a very  small 
percentage  (lOM)  of  the  overall  coral  rag  land  in  their  area.  This  land  is  the  area  of 
dispute  where  the  boundaries  of  Nungwi,  Tazari  and  Matemwe  collide.  Because  no  one 
particular  community  is  responsible  for  the  management,  planning,  and  monitoring  of  use 
over  this  small  patch  of  foresi,  competition  over  its  resources  is  leading  to  their  total 
exhaustion.  The  regulations  over  the  use  of  any  public  land  entails  the  following 
procedure:  a person  must  first  contact  the  representative  of  the  relevant  institutions  in  the 
village  in  which  the  land  falls  under  Jurisdiction,  then  s/he  must  receive  authorization  by 
the  shchia  and  the  district  level  by  attaining  a perm  it  issued  by  the  district  authority. 
Failure  to  follow  this  procedure  results  in  prosecution  in  a court  of  law  and  the  penalty  of 
afmeorjailiffailutetopay  the  fine,  if  an  offender  is  caught.'”  People  in  Nungwi  would 
assert,  when  asked  about  land,  that  no  one  owns  land  and  some  would  even  suggest  land 
is  for  everyone.  Yet  in  the  same  breathe  people  explain  that  they  have  family  land.  If 
people  don't  have  family  land,  they  can  seek  permission  to  borrow  land  for  cultivation 
even  for  building  houses,  but  with  the  underslanding  that  the  land  does  not  belong  to 
them.  Thus.evetyonehaseccesswlnndwhowanlsil.'” 


128.  Ibid.,  12. 

129.  Middleton  observed  that  despite  land  scarcity  in  this  area  rarely  does  conflict  over 
land  arise.  This  has  greatly  changed  over  time. 
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Waicr  constitules  an  ongoing  concern  in  Nungwi.  There  are  itiree  major  sources 
of  waler  in  Nungwi,  namely  piped  waler,  well  waler.  and  rein  water.  Although  household 
consumers  use  all  three,  well  waler  Is  used  most  widely  as  it  provides  the  most  reliable 
source.  Villagers  contend  that  laps  provide  an  inadequate  or  inconsistent  supply  of  waler 
because  of  the  incteasbg  number  of  users  from  other  villages  who  have  tapped  into  their 
line  forming  unplanned  tributaries.  As  the  sheha  concisely  staled.  "The  acute  problem  of 
waler  is  caused  by  the  pressures  of  an  increasing  population."  More  technical  inquiries  into 
the  matter  suggest  that  the  increase  in  tourist  activities  has  a more  significant  role  to  play. 
In  addition  ihe  town  lacks  a water  reservoir.  However,  rain  water  Is  stored  in  cement 
tanks  and  used  widely  when  there  is  a critical  shortage  of  water.  Thera  are  thirteen  wells, 
most  uncovered,  which  provide  a constant  supply  of  water  even  during  the  dry  seasons'" 
However,  the  sheha  revealed  that  only  four  wells  exist  in  Nungwi,  and  of  them,  only  two 
provide  safe  or  clean  water.  The  use  of  the  wells  for  water  collection  is  labor  intensive 
and  fallson  the  backs  of  women.  Women  can  spend  3-4  hours  a day  walking  2.5  miles  to 
collect  enough  waler  to  meets  the  daily  needs  of  the  household. 

Outside  of  Zanzibar  Town  and  Kiwengwa  (on  the  east  coast),  the  tourism  sector  is 
expandingal  its  most  rapid  rate  in  Nungwi.  While  nearly  sll  guesthouses  are  conslructed 
by  people  in  Nungwi.  who  had  family  land  or  purchased  land  on  Ihe  coast,  most  are  leased 
to  foreigners.'”  The  largest  attraction  Nungwi  holds  for  tourists  is  snoikeling  and  scuba 

130.  Previous  information  on  water  was  acquired  from  the  "Baseline  Survey;  Nungwi," 
19. 

131.  At  Ihe  time  of  this  study  in  Nungwi  there  were  five  foreign  hoteliers  and  three 
from  the  town.  When  foreigners  build  hotels  they  bring  l^r  with  them.  The  ones  built  by 
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diving  along  ihe  coral  r«f.  An  enviroiunemal  organization  in  Nungwi  has  preserved  a 
sca-nutle  ■aquarium " carved  into  Ihc  beach  by  Che  tides  to  fecilitats  the  town's  ability  to 

the  town.  While  many  in  the  tourist  sector  articulate  the  benefits  of  the  arrival  of  tourists 
for  the  town,  not  everyone  in  Nungwi  is  pleased.  A commonly  expressed  concern  is  a fear 
of  the  loss  of  their  culture  or  way  of  life  to  the  culture  of  the  tourist.  In  Nungwi,  tourisin 
has  not  only  brought  guesthouses,  restaurants,  and  small  businesses,  but  a brothel  which 
employs  women  from  the  mainland  who  arrive  in  Zanzibar  in  search  of  employment.  At 
the  time  of  this  study,  the  shehia  was  involved  in  a struggle  to  evict  the  resideuts  of  the 
brothel.  Other  concerns  also  arise  with  the  arrival  oftourism.  The  guesthouses  introduce 
another  pressure  on  the  already  strained  resources  in  Nungwi.  The  town  and  hoteliers 
continue  to  struggle  over  the  limited  supply  of  water.  Finally,  tourism  seeps  into  the 
struggles  around  the  land  iuelf.  Land  is  already  slrained  in  Nungwi,  but  as  tourist 
development  raises  the  value  of  lend,  families  struggle  over  botsndaries  os  they  attempt  to 


Msuha 

northern  coast.  It  is  also  divided  into  neighborhoods  by  the  presence  of  stark  boundaries 


Nungwi  people  give  employment  to  people  of  Nungwi.  The  reluctancy  of  foreign  hoteliers 
to  hire  local  labor  contributes  to  the  tension  between  the  foreign  investors  and 
townspeople. 


Figured  7 
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which  divide  o population  of  opptoititnoiely  6,i  1 0 people'”  Msuka  docs  not  lie 
coniplclci)'  in  the  coral  i^.  but  eatcnds  inuj  more  fertile  soil  for  agriculture.  As  a 
consequence,  pans  of  Msute  at  one  lime,  were  coconut  and  clove  plsntauons,  thus, 
marking  Msuka  as  the  only  town  of  this  study  direclly  affected  by  the  three  acre  policy. 
However,  according  to  Middleton,  the  soil  is  poor  in  Msuka  supporting  coconuts  and 
annual  food  crops,  but  cloves  only  very  pooriy . The  inheritance  of  family  land  constitutes 
the  other  form  of  drawing  boundaries  in  the  terrain  of  this  community.  No  land  is  formally 
demarcated  as  communal.  In  1961,  Middleton  classified  Msuka  as  art  impoverished 
outlying  sertlemenl  in  which  local  organization  had  dissipated  with  the  emigration  of 
origmal  inhabitants  to  the  richer  parts  of  the  island  and  the  influx  of  mainland 
immigianls.'”  Nevertheless,  today  many  in  Msuka  claim  a long  history  of  ancestral  ties  to 
the  land  here. 

Today,  Msuka  is  known  as  a politically  sensitive  place  and  consequendy  is 
oRentimes  overlooked  in  the  distribution  of  development  assistance.  Goveritmenl  officials 
offer  stories  of  the  difficulties  of  doing  research  and  holding  discussions  in  Msuka.  Thus, 
in  contrast  to  the  other  three  town,  virtually  no  studies  and  surveys  exist  on  Msuka.  The 
political  reputation  of  Msuka  has  roots  in  a long  history  of  change  and  struggle  beginning 
wilh  a migration  to  Msuka  from  Makangale  which  condnuas  to  conjure  past  links  to  land 
in  dispute  to  this  day  (which  will  be  discussed  in  subsequent  chapters).  A changing 


132.  According  to  Middleton,  who  acquired  his  statistics  from  the  1958  census,  the 
populsdon  of  Msuka  was  then  3,464  of  whom  about  half  were  Shirazi. 


133.  Land  Tenure  in  Zanzibar.  54. 
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Zannbar  provokes  ihis  hoi  appearance.  Many  of  Msuka  now  voice  their  desire  to  reclaim 
land  from  the  three  acre  policy  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  its  return.  As  the  desire  for  land 
takes  on  new  forms  ofatlimilolion,  "land  confiscation"  seems  to  also,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of 
some  villagers. 

In  Msuka  (and  Pemba  more  generally),  people  often  affiliate  with  a family  or  clan 
name  that  has  Arabic  origins  which  differ  from  how  people  in  the  above  communities  in 
the  coral  ragofUngujn  identified  themselves.  Names  given  as  an  anceslial  marker  of 
identity  included  nl  Farsi.  Mazrui,  Nidheri,  Kharass,  Baalawi,  Maaidi.  B^aoni,  and  Riyami. 
A history  of  a clan  name  often  accompanies  ils  articulation.  The  name  Mazrui  found  its 
way  to  Pemba  from  Oman  through  Mombasa.  It  has  a large  invocation  and  testifies  today 
to  the  strong  ties  of  the  past  between  Pemba  and  Mombasa.  A1  Farsi  also  commonly 
found  around  Msuka.  travels  to  Pemba  from  Mombasa.  Nidheri  and  Kharass  mark 
ancestry  from  Muscat  (Oman).  MazidI  is  said  to  originate  from  Shangani  in  Unguja. 

After  the  revolution,  the  revolutionary  government  dictated  that  21ari2ibar  forget  ils 
divisive  clan  idenlhies;  however,  at  least  in  Pemba,  "all  families  have  a tribe  and  know 
il."'^  Those  who  claim  a Shirazi  identity  could  claim  a political  affiliation  with  CCM  and 
miimaicd  Ihis  however  unconsciously  or  subtly.'”  Yet  most  people  m Msuka  sympathize 
with  CUF.  Political  sensitivities  indeed  course  through  the  veins  of  Msuka  wlh  intensity. 


134.  Interview.  Wele,  1 2 November  1 997. 

135.  The  irony  in  this  claim  is  that  eventually  Kanime  sought  to  destroyed  the  Shirazi 
identity. 
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To  associatfiwith  CUF  for  this  town  can  mem  nighUy  subjeclion  to  police  bniuliiy  and 
ycl  people  continue  iJteir  political  support. 

In  conmsl  to  the  densely  conslnjclcd  feeling  of  Pqe  and  Nungwl,  Msuitahas  a 
spacious  feel  due  to  the  large  liacls  of  open  land  tviihin  its  boundaries.  A thin  dirt  road 
runs  through  Msaka  until  the  last  neighborhood  on  the  sea,  splitting  the  town  into  two 
sides.  Msuka,  like  Nungwi,  is  divided  into  neighborhoods  that  feel  more  like  neighboring 
towns  divided  by  stretches  of  land-’“  In  addition  to  Msuka  proper,  Pingwe,  Kichawini, 
KichakaCbeupe,  Mtongwe,  Jimini,  Chamboni  Pwani,  Kigongo.Taponi,  Meli  Kurai  na 
Moja,  Dodea.  and  Fumbamaeho  are  some  of  the  neighborhoods  of  the  Iowa  Houses  vary 
between  coral  stone  and  lime,  mud,  and  cement  with  both  thatched  and  corrugated  iioa 
Finally,  in  contrast  to  the  other  three  towns,  clove  trees  are  present  io  parts  of  Msuka. 

Two  main  economic  activities  predominate  in  Msuka,  namely,  fanning  and  fishing. 

Attempts  to  introduce  seaweed  cultivation  failed  as  have  most  activities  Introduced  by 
cooperatives  and  community  based  oiganizalions  (this  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in 
subsequent  chapters),  in  Msuka.  like  other  places,  shifting  cultivation  is  most  commonly 
practiced.  The  most  commoncropscultivatcd  include:  bananas,  cassava,  sweet  potatoes, 
rice,  peas,  maize,  spinach,  cocomas,  doves,  oranges,  and  mangoes.  The  majority  of 
women  cultivate.  While  men  fish,  most  also  farm.  Men  are  more  likely  to  claim  the 
cullivalioii  of  tree  crops  than  women.  Livestock  grazing  is  more  common  in  Msuka  than 

136.  Middleton  refers  to  whatl  imagine  as  neighborhoodsas  moieties.  Heatlribules 
this  type  of  organization  to  a few  northern  towns  in  Ungujaand  to  towns  in  Pemba.  This 
differs  from  wards  (which  i also  think  feel  like  neighborhoods)  in  that  a moiety  is  a larger 
or  more  encompassing  division.  See  Land  Tenure  in  Zanabar  and  the  World  of  the 
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tfie  olhcr  three  towns.  In  regards  to  culiivalion,  people  complain  of  acute  crop 
destruction  by  diseases  and  ihot  little  is  being  done  to  address  this  plague.  Since  1980, 
disea.se  prevention  measures  have  not  been  taken.  People  must  cultivate  large  areas 
because  they  receive  only  a small  yield  due  to  disease.  Despite  both  articulated 
agricultural  problems  and  land  disputes  people  continue  cultivating  for  reasons  of 
subsistence  and  even  borrow  land  from  others  for  cultivation  purposes. 

Fishing  has  its  obstacles  also.  The  govenimcnl  had  encouraged  fisherman 
throughout  Zanzibar  to  establish  cooperatives.  In  Msuka.  a group  of  fishermen  formed  a 
cooperative  in  the  hopes  of  purchasing  a boat  and  modem  equipment.  The  Fisheries 
Department  encoumged  them  to  construct  a fish  tnatkel  and  establish  a port  fora  taxing 
system  instead.  Following  the  advice  of  the  govemmenl,  they  initiated  the  taxing  of  daily 
catches  to  go  towards  the  purcha.sing  of  new  equipment.  The  money  vanished,  no  boat 
was  purchased,  and  the  syslein  of  taxation  has  ceased.  In  addition  to  cooperolive 
problems,  the  dilemmas  regardmg  fishing  gear  and  methods  continue  to  plague  fishermen 
in  Msuka.  Local  methods  of  fishing  with  small  nets  are  prohibited  hut  continue  because 
fishermen  do  not  have  access  to  modem  fishing  gear  and  need  to  continue  fishing.  Large 
holed  nets  arc  too  expensive  for  fishermen  to  purchase,  so  they  purchase  the  smali  mesh 
nets  sold  in  shops.  No  fi^ermen  have  been  caught  yet  using  illegal  incihods  around 
Msuka  They  continue  because  there  seems  to  be  no  threat  of  enforcement  and  there  is  no 
assistance  provided  to  find  allemalives.  However,  to  fish  one  must  have  a license  for  the 
boat  and  all  cqnipmenL  In  a contrasting  account  of  fishing  around  Msuka,  some 
fishermen  relayed  that  in  the  past  there  has  been  a problem  with  the  Deparunenl  of 
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Fisheries.  TheDepanmenlsolclthesmallmeshnctslothcfisheniianinMsuka.  Whenthe 

fishemicn  used  the  nest,  the  fisheries  officers  caught  them  and  fined  them.  Some 
fishermen  received  six  month  jail  sentences.  People  realize  that  small  ntesh  nets  are 
banned  because  they  catch  small  fish  and  destroy  the  coral  reef,  however,  they  qutwtion 
why  the  Fisheries  Department  sells  the  nets,  and  fail  to  see  other  possible  altemalivcs. 

The  sheha  explained  that  by-laws  exist  to  govern  the  use  of  the  sea  and  land,  but  pcctple 
dispute  these  by-laws.  On  land,  the  sheha  is  responsible  for  a monitoring  system  and  in 
the  sea  the  marines  monitor  resource  use. 

Msuka  faces  similar  enviranmcntnl  problems  and  development  challenges  as  the 
above  three  communities.  Deforestation  threatens  various  aspects  of  everyday  life  in 
Msuka.  Thefbreslisusedforbuildingmatcrialsandfuel.  While  people  in  Msuka  identi^' 
deforestation  as  a problem,  they  suggest  that  no  plan  for  afforestation  exists.  However, 
restrictions  exist  on  the  types  of  trees  people  can  cut  and  use  for  building.  In  addition, 
fiielwood  can  only  be  collected  from  fallen  and  dead  trees.  People  arc  aware  of 
sustainable  forest  use  but  sustainable  uliliaalion  and  management  have  not  been  practiced. 
There  are  two  forests  in  the  areai  Ngezi  which  is  an  protected  area  where  forest  use  is 
prohibited  and  disputed,  and  Vumawimbi  which  is  the  subject  of  ownership  disputes. 

What  intensifies  diese  disputes  is  that  no  one  has  righU  to  use  the  forests  in  this  area  and 
the  government  has  offered  no  compensation  for  the  implemenlalion  of  these  conservation 
policies  which  are  inieipreied  by  some  people  as  siripping  them  of  land  because  they  no 
longer  have  use  of  the  resources. 
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People  in  Msukn  feel  bolh  a direct  threat  and  a poasibiliQ'  of  improvement  in  the 
quality  oflife  by  the  prospects  of  the  development  of  the  Viimawimbi  coast  for  tourism. 

From  1992-1»7  the  process  ofproposalaubmissionsand  approvals  ensued.  Four  hotel 

projeols  have  been  approved  along  this  beach:  two  owned  by  Znnaibans,  one  initiated  by 
a South  African  company,  and  one  proposed  by  a Scandinavian  oompany.  However, 
construction  has  not  begun  for  "unknown  reasons,"  while  investors  condmie  to  pressure 
the  government  for  leases  to  begin.  In  the  view  of  the  Commission  for  Tourism,  there  is 
no  problem  of  infrastructure  which  would  obstruct  construction.  However,  there  is  no 
piped  water,  electricity,  nor  paved  roads  (or  even  two  lane  toads)  into  this  area.  While 
people  realize  tourist  development  along  the  Vumawimbi  coast  will  bring  these  desired 
amenities,  people  are  concerned  about  being  included  in  the  process  of  planning  and 
development.  There  is  concern  that  their  exclusion  will  lead  to  the  destruction  of  their 
way  oflife.  The  dispute  that  has  arisen  over  land  in  the  area  prior  to  any  cortstruclion  is 
not  reassuring  for  many  in  Msuka.  While  most  land  disputes  in  Msuka  are  between 
families  over  boundaries  artd  trees,  the  plan  to  develop  the  Vumawimbi  coast  has 
generated  a host  ofcomplicated  disputes  over  the  land.  Msuka  "landowners"  want 
ndequnte  compensation  for  land  which  the  government  cannot  decide  who  possesses. 
Even  within  Msuka  who  can  claim  land  in  these  disputes  is  up  for  interpretalion. 


CHAPTERS 

EPONYMOUS  EPITASIS; 

DEPrN[NG  THE  TERRITORIALITY  OF  NATIONALITY 

In  sjicienl  Greek  drama,  Ihe  epilasis  ‘ms  lie  part  of  the  play  in  which  the  main 
action  was  developed.  It  followed  the  protasis.  As  eponymousrefers  to  giving  one’s 
name  to  somethmg,  the  sittiggles  which  unfold  here  will  entail  theoretical  naming  in  two 


townspeople  will  give  their  "names"  to  refer  to  citizens  and  foreigners  and  by  doing  so  wUl 
impart  new  meaning  into  these  lerais  as  defined  in  the  western  tradition.  This  combination 
of  naming  is  meant  to  illustrate:  tirst,  that  by  remembering  that  Echo  can  give  her 
name— and  not  simply  Narcissus— in  allegorical  social  inquiry,  the  social  possibilities  once 
neglected  or  even  silenced  can  be  seen  or  heard  (though  only  as  rearticulation  like  the 
echo);  and  second,  that  listening  to  the  echoes  of  subaltern  struggles  does  not  only 
question  the  relevance  of  Western  theories  and  corcepla  but  offer  ways  to  reaRiroprialc 
and  redefine  them. 

In  her  critique  of  subaltern  aiudies,  Spivah  suggests  a tension  between  cosangtiinal 
and  spatial  accounu  of  lerriloriaiity.  Subaltern  studies  acknowledge  that  leiriloriality 
obstructed  resistance  and  thus  a concept  of  nation  was  needed  to  facilitate  this  resistance. 

2S2 
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Yet,  -[ilcmtorislity  is  the  combined 'plII  of  the  primordial  tiesof  kirtship,  commurtily,' 
which  is  pan  'of  the  actual  mechanics  of. . . autonomous  mobilizaUon.""  Spivak  asstns 
that  ”it  is  evident  that  notions  of  kinship  are  anchored  and  consolidated  by  the  exchange  of 
vromen.’’  As  Spivak  points  out,  it  is  accepted  by  historians  ’that  it  was  the  woman, 


although,  in  the  historian's  estimation,  'these  viliage-based  primordial  lies  were  the 
principle  means  of  rebel  mobilizaiion'. . . , it  seems  that  we  may  not  slop  to  investigate  the 
subjeci-dcprivatioaof  the  female  inihc  operation  of  this  mobillaaUon  and  this  solidarity.' 
Spivak  observes  UtaL  "if  the  question  of  female  subaltern  consciousness,  whose 
iitstmmemality  is  so  often  seen  to  be  ciucial,"  diveru  attention  from  the  real  issue,  then  the 
question  of  subaiutm  consciousness  as  such  must  also  be  understood  to  do  the  same.’ 
Spivak's  critique  can  be  extended  to  the  materialist  historians  and  their  imperialist 
colleagues  of  the  Zanzibar  Epic  and  generally  to  Africanists  who  stress  the  importance  of 
kinship  as  a means  of  resistance  to  the  imposed  modem  system  of  eapilal. 


I.  Spivak  quotes  Guha  in  "Subaltern  Studies;  Deconstructing  Hisloriogrophy,' Us 
Snivak  Reader.  228. 


3.  ibid.,  229. 

4.  In  African  studies,  Hyden's  economy  of  affection  provides  a discussion  of  the 
importnnee  of  kinship  lies  in  Tanzania.  See  for  another  example,  Sara  Bcny.  Ftuhtr? 

(Berkeley;  University  of  California  Press,  1985).  Work  has  also  been  done  to  question  the 
de'gcndcrization  of  the  kinship  community  in  African  Studies,  Sec  for  example.  Women 
and  Colonization. 
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In  the  question  of  the  "comiminal  mode  of  power"  there  is  a similar  tension 
beiween  explanmions  of  kinship  and  'political"  perceplions  which  is  based  on  the  "gender- 
neuualiaingof  the  world  finally  explained  through  reason,  domestic  society  sublaled  and 
subsumed  in  the  civil."’  As  we  have  discussed  and  Spivak  highlighis  the  clash  between 
kinship  and  polilics  is  one  of  Chaiieijee's  main  poinis.  But  Spivak  asks,  what  role  does 
the  figure  of  woman  play  here?  She  asseru  that  through  the  different  examples  of 
leiriloriality  and  the  communal  mode  of  power,  "the  figure  of  the  woman,  moving  from 
clan  to  clan  and  family  to  family  as  daughicrfsisler  and  wife/mother,  syntaxes  patriarchal 
continuity  even  as  she  is  herself  drained  of  proper  idenlity."*  1 want  lo  give  testimony  to 
Spivak's  commcniaiy  but  also  extend  her  interpretive  lens  lo  illustralc  that  defining  who 
belongs  (or  not)  in  Ihe  rural  town  as  a ciliaen  is  a complicaled  practice.  The  question  of 
what  it  means  to  belong  coitsiituies  o site  of  struggle. 

In  the  above  epic  discussion  of  colonialism,  the  formation  of  class  relations,  and 
Ihe  struggle  for  independence,  scholars  perceived  and  depicled  lerrilorialiiy  in  the  form  of 
rural  towns  as  the  incoherent  mobiliiers  of  resistance.  They  were  evenmally  orgaitized  by 
an  urban-based  political  force  defining  Zaiudbar  once  and  for  all.  It  was  asserted  lhai  the 
pcasrmtry  could  be  divided  into  two:  a rich  and  a poor.  The  smallholder  communities  in 
more  fertile  land  (the  rich  peasantry)  were  often  understood  as  a conservaUve  element. 
The  squatters  along  with  imported  migrant  labor  from  the  mainland  made  up  the  poor 
peasantry.  The  rural  towns  of  Ihe  coral  rag  were  depicted  as  marginalized  populations, 


S.  "Subolletn  Studies:  Deconsiruciing  Historiography."  230. 
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1990):  1-120- 


The  brief  review  of  leiriloriality,  as  coral  rag  towns,  sets  the  stage  to  consider  the 
complentues  in  the  form  ofsiruggles  and  aleaees  which  unravel  such  tenitorialrt,.  Rights 
in  land  and  in  trees  have  been  commonly  arUculaicd  by  scholars  as  tenure  systems  of  many 


It  is  suggested  that  not  only  in  the  government's  eyes,  but  also  from  the  customary 


Therefore,  it  is  more  appropriate  to  speak  of  proprietorship  (or  rights  of  occupancy)  than 
land  ownership."  Land  tenure  is  understood  to  mean  a set  of  relations  between  persons 
and  groups  in  respect  of  land  and  ns  such  tan  only  be  understood  as  part  of  a set  of  social 
relations.'"  By  Shirazi  custom  a person  may  hold  rights  of  full  ownership  m trees  but  hold 


no  personal  rights  in  the  land  in  which  it  grows." 

Middleton  depicts  life  in  the  rural  towns  prior  to  the  revolution  to  include  a series 
of  rights.  Rights  in  land,  trees,  and  crops  produced  are  associated  with  each  of  the  local 
and  kinship  groups.  The  largest  social  group  is  the  town  to  which  is  attached  a stretch  of 
land  comprising  residential  area,  gardens  or  farms,  and  bush  (or  communal)  land  (which  is 


8.  The  work  of  Middleton,  however,  will  be  the  scholarly  voice  on  land  here  because  all 
accounts  of  land  in  Zanzibar  refer  to  his  interpretations. 

9.  See  "Farming  SyslemsoflheCoralRagArea  in  Zanzibar."  Krain  has  wrinen  several 
reports  for  the  Minisny  of  Agriculture  and  is  cited  as  the  contemporary  voice  on  land 
tenure.  Though  this  is  the  ca.se.  in  this  chaplet  the  terms  owner  and  ownerehip  will  be 
used.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  ownership  here  lefera  to  possessioo  rather  than 
the  specific  notion  of  ownership  involving  the  private  individual. 
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u,6  unique  feature  oflhe  eumi  rag  areas)''  Members  (gkia  and  mmlfi)ofe  ward  not 
only  hold  rights  in  propeny  within  the  town  lands  but  hold  certain  rights  in  the  lownlands 
outside  the  vismia;  the  right  to  kfluds.  the  right  to  plant  trees  anywhere,  the  right  to 
cultivate  under  trees,  the  right  to  build  feigtli  (a  stone  wall  which  is  not  a boundary  but  for 
protecUon  of  crops  from  animals),  fee  right  to  dig  wolls  anywhere,  the  right  to  gather  feel 
anywhere,  fee  right  to  cut  wood  for  building  anywhere,  the  right  to  gather  and  bum  lime 
anywhere,  the  right  to  gather  fallen  coconuts  and  paint  fronds  anywhere,  the  right  to  graze 
livestock  anywhere,  fee  right  to  gather  wild  fniiu  anywhere,  the  right  to  hunt  anywhere, 
the  right  to  gather  mangmve  poles,  and  fee  right  to  exploit  fee  sea  (fee  sea  from  shore  to 
reef  is  owned  by  a town  and  strangers  must  pay  tent),  ypgeni  (having  fee  meaning  of 
tenants,  guests,  and  strangers)  on  fee  other  hand-both  short  term,  as  in  for  work,  and 
long  term,  as  in  marriage— request  certain  rights.  Wggeni  can  receive  fee  ri^ts  to 
cultivate  food  crops,  to  build  a house,  and  other  town  rights.  However,  sagsni  cannot 
acquire  fee  right  to  plant  trees,  or  any  rights  over  land. 

in  1961,  Middleton  commented  that  although  Hadimu  setdements  had  not 
increased  greatly  in  forty  years,  local  shortages  of  lend  occurred  regularly.  These 
shortages  are  fee  lesuiU  of  discrepancies  between  an  increasing  population  and  the 
sustaining  capacity  of  the  land.  There  has  been  fragmentation  of  the  more  valuable  land 
and  fee  guarding  of  rights  in  fee  more  valuable  prtrperty  of  small  kin  groups  since  fee 


12.  Ibid. 


13.  Ibid..  27-29. 
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same  property.  Thirty  years  later,  I 
the  question  of  land  arises  between 


1 is  limited  by  soil  distribution  and ' 
conflict  docs  not  arise  between  holders  of  ri|hls  in  the 
he  absence  of  conflict  over  property  has  dissipated  as 
contending  members  both  within  and  on  the  margins  of 


liculales  the  internal  organization  of 
etittorially  defined  groups,  and  desceni 
of  importance  for  understanding  this 
a form  of  the  adjective  -enve  meaning 
sor  and  thus  comes  to  signify  the 


ouscholder.  owner,  occupant,  citizen,  native  (of  a place),  or  a host  in  relation  to 
uests— or  waneni.  The  Swahili  word  Meeni  (singular  of  HSgSni)  refers  not  only  to  gueat 
lUt  to  a slranger,  new-comer,  foreigner  (il  is  a form  of  the  adjective  rgeni  signifying 
imnge  or  foreign)."  Only  the  ciUzens  of  a rnwn-wenveii  (plural  of  myiimsij)— who  are 
louiid  in  kinship,  have  full  rights  (h^  of  senlement  and  landholding.  mgSfli  atb 
vetiveii  of  other  places.  Waeeni.  hovrever.  may  become  wenveii  by  purchasing  land  or 
cceiving  il  ass  gift  from  a mwenveii. 

In  this  rural  community  land  is  not  property  (as  articulated  in  the  modem  liberal 
iBDse),  but  is  the  vety  place  upon  which  to  create  idenUty  and  ptoperO'.  Identity  mniks 


14.  Ibid.,22. 

15.  Wananchi  can  also  be  substituted  for  wenygii  which  is  a combination  form  of 
meaning  they  have  and  nchi  meaning  land.  Wananchi  was  invoked  to  signify  the  people  in 
the  sliuggle  for  independence  and  then  as  the  people  of  a nation,  that  is  Tanzania. 
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the  tad  with  name,  family,  kinship,  ihtotigh  re-prodnction  MiablishiitB  a laritoriality. 
Property  takes  form  as  the  producU  of  that  identity  materializing  as  trees,  crops,  hotlse^ 
fences-  The  bond  between  the  material-produced  and  identity  is  aniculnied  tn  the 
identity-mwinicii  (or  cili2ei)-and  property.  This  ariiculalion  arises  to  determine 
inclusion  and  eaclusion  (however  friendly  or  loosely  conceptualized)  which  seemingly 
produces  yet  another  dialectic,  that  ofeitizen/stranger-guest.  Citizen  cannot  be  reduced  tn 
and  of  itself  because  property  is  what  transforms  and  gives  more  meaning  to  temlonaltty, 
thus,  giving  rise  to  citizen.  Property  cannot  self-define  because  citizen  establishes  the 
inclusion^exclusion  of  the  ability  and  capacity— as  rights— to  create  property.  Without  the 
citizen,  property  does  not  materialize. 

Out  ofthis  though  a remainder  is  produced,  that  ofmgsmfBUaoger-guesl)  which 
forms  a dichotomous  relation  with  citizen.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study  mgsei  will  be 
translated  always  as  stranger  and  guest  to  highlight  the  iransfotmaUvc  character  of  the 
concept  The  meeni  is  a welcomed  guest  when  sthe  abides  by  the  rules  of  the  community 
and  an  iinwelcomed  stranger  when  she  agitates.  The  stranger-guest  differs  from  citizen  as 
it  does  not  hold  righls  and  perform  os  the  cilizen  can.  Yet  citizen  also  has  no  meaning 
without  the  articclalion  of  the  wageni  from  which  it  differs.  That  a group  must  define 
righls  inestricobly  involves  a group  against  which  ihese  righls  are  defmed  (or  claimed), 
however,  cilizen  and  wageni  do  not  constitute  a neat  binary  opposite.  Both  the 
citizen/property  and  cilizen/wageni  opposites  spiral  in  an  irreducible  play  of  political 


16.  Land,  on  the  olher  hand,  is  always  there.  This  is  what  marks  it  as  different  from 
property. 
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si™ggl=  of  AS  cUiwn  etcaies  the  inclusion^cxelesion  tomdei,  in  propeny 

thereby  esisbUshing  aagsai,  the  very  differences  in  ptopony  rights  beiv,«n  the  two  create 
the  disruptions  which  the  construction  of  citizen  seeks  to  remove  by  delineating  clear 
boundaries.  Finally,  as  will  be  illustrated,  the  line  between  citizen  and  wageni  is  not  so 
rigidly  defined  or  Dxed.  Land  (as  well  as  sea,  which  is  treated  similarly  to  land  in  the  coral 
rag)  provides  the  terrain  on  vdiioh  struggle  occurs,  while  also  constiniling  the  rensoa  for 
struggle,  since  letritorialiiy  is  not  fixed  but  a site  ofconleslation- 

Tpritniialitv  as  riiiven  and  Property 

The  consideration  of  how  territoriality  is  invoked  and  identified  in  terms  of 
property  and  citizens  will  center  around  two  closely  related  notions— the  feminine  and 
mpcni  (the  slranger-guesl).  While  waaeni  has  already  been  conceptually  discussed,  that  of 
the  feminine  needs  a brief  iniroduelion  prior  lo  Ihe  aniculalion  of  snuggles.  The  feminine 
here  will  be  underslood  as  the  socially  consirucied  positions  of  women  in  Ihe  coral  rag 
towns.  Echo  will  be  used  lo  consider  not  only  citizens  and  wageni  broadly  speaking,  but 
also  specifically  the  feminine  position.  This  undetslanding  of  the  feminine  position  will 
then  inform  Ihe  understanding  of  citizen.  In  the  identification  ofwenveii/wageni.  women 
have  play  a silenced  role."  Woman  is  defined  to  echo  the  identity  of  either  wenyeij 


17.  Identification  here  is  not  only  Ihe  practice  of  a community  but  the  practice  of 
scholars  who  have  written  in  the  post  on  the  mere  instrumental  use  of  the  feminine.  Such 
discussions  of  the  role  of  women  do  nol  attempi  lo  inlerprel  socUxconomic  issues 
through  woman  as  a theoretical  or  analytical  position. 
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because  of  hec  fMher.  or  wsgcci  because  of  Icavieg  home  for  her  husband,  in  this  notion 
of  ciliaeo.  blood  lies  have  not  dissolved  and  it  U the  use  of  the  feminine  as  either  mwenffili 

or  BSgsni  to  crea«  »>'  '* 

makes  no  difference  whether  she  is  a ffigeni  or  a msSSEtSi!  i"  terms  of  her  social  use  as  a 
vehicle  through  which  to  pass  citizenship.  What  matters  is  that  she  labors  to  produce 
children  v*ich  expand  ihc  sauKU  '*  the  very  being  of  a stranger-guest  has  the 
possibility  of  creating  the  citizen.  But  this  mgSB!  ■>»  “ 


Dali's  poem  on  Narcissus  offers  a way  to  introduce  Echo  into  the  discussion  of  the 
feminine  citizen.  Dali's  poem  opens  with  two  fishemen  in  an  exchange  over  a man  gazing 
at  himself.  It  is  asserted  that  the  man  has  a narcissistic  complex  (io  the  psycho-analytic 
sense).  The  two  fishermen  can  be  bteiprcccd  as  intimating  the  context  of  the  masculinized 
rural  community  (neither  fisherman  is  feminine)  so  that  the  possibility  of  struggle  within 
the  community  is  opened.  The  community  as  fragmented  creates  the  possibility  of 
visualizing  and  commenting  on  the  problems  of  narcissism  (as  the  two  fishermen  suggest). 


18.  Spivak  offers  a critique  of  Marx's  dialectics  of  alienation  in  which  she  contends  that 
he  overlooks  the  woman's  possession  of  a tangible  place  of  production,  the  womb.  This 
oversight  of  a fundamental  human  relationship  to  product  and  labor  renders  his  concept  of 
alienation  inadequate.  Spivak  asserts  that  alienation  oflabor  must  be  undone  because  it 
undermines  the  agency  of  the  subject  in  his  work  and  his  property.  A re-inlerprelation  of 
labor,  alienation,  and  the  production  of  proper^  in  terras  of  when's  work  ^d  childbinh 
would  open  such  apossibiliiy.  See  Spivak,  "Feminism  and  Critical  Theoiy,  The  SpivpK 
Reader. 

19.  Spivak  has  commented  that  the  power  of  the  ailifii  (domestic  economy)  can  provide 
"a  Diode!  of  the  foreign  body  unwillingly  nurtured  by  thcfialis"  in  "Feminism  andCntical 
Theory. " 62. 
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•n,e  aiTOgam  Nareissus  can  be  read  as  'man  os  blslnrical  figure'  in  which  Dali  panJIels  the 
creaUon  of  humanity  in  lemis  of  reproduction  between  man  and  woman  to  the  socio- 
political in  which  man  ailempls  to  dominate.  Narcissus  is  both  in  reflection  and  reflecting 
on  himself  in  admiration,  mi'e  soi  his  hent  over  the  dizzy  space 

of  lefleclions. . . annihilaimg  himself  loudly  among  the  excremental  cries  of  minerals,  or 
between  the  silences  of  the  mosses. . . in  which,  the  veils  of  winter  having  disappeared,  he 
has  oewly  discovered ...  his  faithful  image.-  This  can  be  read  as  the  masculine  human 
condition  as  the  creator  of  violence,  destruction,  end  death,  reproducing  itself  while  agmn 
airogantly  killing  itself  off  with  its  decadence,  despite  the  implications  to  the  environment 
around  it.  However,  as  the  -silences  of  the  mosses " suggests,  the  masculioe  history  does 
thlsinthefeminine  The  feminine  issymbolic  of  rebirth.  She  is  recognized  again  as  such 
by  the  masculine  once  she  returns  to  her  place  in  the  private  realm  (subsequent  to  assisting 
in  the  violent  social  struggles,  once  those  battles  are  won).  The  feminine  is  the  place 
where  the  masculine  can  create  his  image  again  in  the  fonn  of  the  son. 

■[W]ilh  the  loss  of  his  divinity  the  whole  high  plateau. . . crashes  and  crumbles 
among  the  solitude  and  the  incurable  silences  of  iron  oxides."  The  man  loses  his  complete 
power  over  the  woman  with  the  birth  of  the  son  and  through  her  silent  work  of  nurturing 
the  growth  of  this  son,  "(W|hile  its  dead  weight  raises,  erect,  tender,  and  hard,  the 
iiinumerable  floral  spears  of  the  deafening  arraios  of  the  germination  of  the  narcissi." 
While  the  masculine  had  given  itself  Ihe  burden  of  being  the  resources  for  the  raising  of 
the  family,  the  sons  mature  to  go  on  and  assume  the  same  anogani  positions  in  the 
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ptivslc/public  world  becoming  again  dismissive  of  ibc  feminine  and  a threat  to  the  father's 
eonstnicled  masculliiicy. 

The  lake  (or  water)  and  the  moss  ate  closely  connected  because  they  both  are  the 
forms  of  the  feminine.  The  moss  is  the  sex  of  the  feminine  or  where  the  seed  can  be 
planted.  That  the  seed  is  planted  implicates  an  opening  and  further  intimates  a plutaltty  of 

thefeminine.  The  water  is  the  womb.  The  two  together  nuiture  the  son  who  goes  on  to 

be  the  citizen.  The  son  looks  to  the  womb  for  identity,  selfishly  seeing  the  seif  as  he 
receives  mirturing.  However,  where  ate  the  daughters  and  the  other  pluralities  of  woman, 
that  is  the  echoes,  in  Dali's  poem? 

Spivak  contends  that  Echo  is  feminine  through  remembering  the  larger  context  in 
which  her  punishment  occurs.  Tiiesias— the  augur  in  ihe  myth  of  Narcissus— received  his 
giRofdivinationfrom  Jupiter  which  compensated  for  the  punishment  of  blindness  cast 
upon  him  by  Juno.  Though  Echo  is  rewarded  lo  compensate  for  her  punishment  it  does 
not  occur  in  a symmetrical  way.  Not  only  docs  Jupilcr  fail  lo  reward  Echo.  Ovid— the 
mylhlcller- punishes  Echo  in  the  moment  of  denying  her  Ihe  possibility  of  echoing. 
According  lo  Spivak,  the  moment  of  Ihe  impossibility  of  echoing  equalizes  the  punishment 
and  compensation  cycles  experienced  by  Echo  and  Tiresias,  but  again  asymmetrically 
because  her  reward  must  be  created  by  the  reader  (in  this  case  Spivak)  in  the  opening  Ovid 
created  by  denying  Echo  even  the  chance  to  echo  in  his  account.  This  punishment  occurs 
specificnlly  when  Ovid  docs  not  pertnii  Echo  to  echo  the  words  of  Narcissus  but 
intervenes  to  relate  the  exchange.  Novctiheless,  what  Ovid  cannol  undo  is  lhal  Echo's 


response  is  always  a 'deferment  independenl  of,  indeed  the  opposite  of,  the  sendees  (her) 
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inlention.-’*  Spivakelaborelcs. '[flot Echo U obliged lo «cho eveiyowwho speaks.  H« 

desire  and  perfonn«>«  are  dispensed  inlo  absolute  chance  redtet  than  an  obsUnale  choice. 

. . If  the  ever-renewed  narcissus  ttowcr  is  a 'natural  monumenl'  to  the  fulfillment  of 
Narcissus's  desire-as  punishment  out  of  this  world. . . Echo's  bony  remains  merely  point  to 
the  risk  of  response,  It  has  no  proper  identity  itself.  It  isobliged  to  be  imperfectly  and 
interceptivcly  responsive  to  another's  desire.""  Spivak  suggests  that  Echo  produces  the 
possibility  of  relief  fiom  her  responses  which  go  against  her  intention  which  constitutes  her 

reward.  Thus.  Eeho  is  never  pulled  inlo  the  channels  of  sufficient  political  imiution.  As 

Spivak  comments,  the  "'practice  of  freedom'  does  not  come  simply  because  of  the  fact  of 
gaining  something  called  independence. Echo  signifies  difference  in  that  she  desires  not 
to  be  like  anything.  She  simply  desires  to  be. 


A gendered  division  of  space  has  a visible  presence  in  the  coral  rag.  it  remains  a 


for  playing  board  games  and  to  discuss  politics  in  its  many  forms  and  locations.  Women 
meet  in  their  homes  as  they  continue  to  engage  in  some  act  of  production.  The  home  as 
the  domwn  of  women  oRen  serves  as  their  place  to  observe  prayer  since  not  all  mosques 


20.  "Echo."  Spivak  Reader.  185. 

21.  Ibid. 


22.  ibid,  186-187. 
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permit  women  to  enutr.  It  is  in  the  home  whe«  her  most  prized  and  onacknowledied 
work  is  done. 

Despite  that  the  worotin  labors  to  re-produce,  the  children  are  not  her  property  as 
they  receive  their  tetriioriality  through  potrilineage.  Even  her  security  is  tied  to  her 
children,  not  her  own  identity.  She  has  access  to  iand  through  her  hasband  or  the 
community  as  a guest.  If  her  husband  divorces  her  (or  in  the  event  of  hU  death),  ^e 
keeps  her  access  to  property  and  land,  Ihmugh  her  children's  rights.  In  Zanzibar,  as  in 
Islamic  custom,  marriage  constitutes  a contract  rather  than  a sacrament-  While  divorce 
does  not  generate  shame,  it  can  create  inconvenience.  Women  may  divorce  their 
husbands,  but  to  do  so  they  (or  their  family)  must  return  the  bridewealth  (the  price  of  file 
bride).  This  serves  as  a deietient  to  female-induced  divorce.  As  vfjnVCii.  through  being 
daughters  of  the  father,  women  are  entitled  to  land  and  property.  In  accordance  wilh 


jusliticaUon  for  this  practice  is  thatlhe  man  (son)  is  responsible  for  his  wife,  children, 
unraarried/divorecd  sisters  and  elderly  pnrenls.  Most  often  the  womnn's  share  of 
inheritance  is  held  in  common  wilh  other  siblings 

Men  plant  and  own  trees,  though  women  can  inherit  them.  Women  cultivate  most 
of  the  foodcrops  on  private  and  borrowed  land  and  use  the  communal  areas  for  the 
collection  of  firewood.  Men  lend  to  farm  cash  crops  and  hold  a larger  portion  of  the 
private  land.  While  men  may  collect  firewood  to  sell,  they  mostly  use  the  communal  land 


24.  Ibid. 
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exp.rience  of  women  in  seaweed  culli^elion  in  Paje  10  ascerwin  how  ihis  incroduclion 
indeed  offers  change  for  women.  Finally,  it  will  broaden  lo  consider  briefly  women's 


seaweed  company,  Zascol.  arrived  in  Paje  in  the  lale  1980s  as  wageni.  In  June  1989. 
Zascol  organized  fanning  within  the  company  with  no  inlenlions  of  providing  employment 
10  villagers,  opting  lo  import  employees  as  wage  laborers  into  Paje.-’  The  citizens  of  Paje 
opposed  this  type  of  establishment  in  their  town.  In  resistance,  a few  members  of  the  Paje 
commutiity  purchased  plants  from  farmers  in  Jambiani  (a  neighboring  town)  and 
established  small  farms.  The  company's  farming  experiments  failed  and  seaweed  farming 
stopped  a few  months  after  initiation.  However,  by  the  end  of  1989  the  small  seaweed 
farms  were  ready  for  cultivation  and  Zascol’s  buyer  (a  multinational  company  based  in  the 
United  Stales)  urged  the  company  to  buy  the  seaweed  from  the  famieis.  ZMC  (a  multi- 
national company  based  in  the  United  Stales)  provided  Zascol  with  loans  lo  provide  the 
supplies  needed  for  cuiiivaiion  to  farraent  and  to  purebase  the  first  harvests. 

Initiolly.  more  men  than  women  became  involved  in  seaweed  cultivation,  however, 
w omen  slowly  began  lo  farm  seaweed  and  surpassed  the  number  of  men  as  it  offered  Ihem 
areal  source  of  Income  that  was  previously  nonexistent,  Zascol's  records  suggest  that  45 
percent  of  registered  seaweed  fiuTncis  are  men,  however,  men  comprise  approximately 
only  lOHofaciiveculiivalors.*  According  to  a 1991  Zascol  report,  there  were  720 

25,  This  story  is  taken  from  "Mwani  is  Money  ":  24-25. 

26.  Ibid..  44. 


experiences  in  Nungwi  and  Fumba. 
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SMvreed  fanners  (or  more  than  half  the  total  population  of  Paje)  from  which  they 
purchased  a iDlal  of!, 321  tons  of  seaweed  in  November  of  1991.'’  In  1992.  Eklundand 
Petteisson  estimated  lhat  90  per  cent  of  adults  were  in  some  way  involved  in  seaweed 
cultivation  in  Paje.  Their  research  also  5U|gesled  that  by  1992  the  number  of  male  fomers 
was  on  the  rise  again.  However,  confusion  over  who  farms  may  stem  from  the  division  of 
labor  in  culUvalion.  Male  agricultural  farmers  ollen  hire  women  to  maintain  their  plots; 
this  practice  carries  over  to  seaweed  cultivation.  While  all  villager  supposedly  have  open 
and  free  access  to  the  cultivable  area,  cultivable  space  has  vinually  disappeared.  Farms 
vary  from  o few  strings  to  several  hundred  with  the  average  consisting  of  about  200.  Who 
owns  the  farms  and  who  labors  can  also  vary.  Women  b Paje  explain  that  initially 
everyone  cultivated  seaweed  when  first  inlioduced.  As  time  passed,  men  abartdoned 
seaweed  cultivation  because  of  the  declining  price  of  seaweed  and  its  labor  intensive 
nature  with  relatively  little  pay."  They  sought  alternatives  like  tree  cutting  for  poles,  but 
women  have  no  other  altemaiives.”  Indeed  women  ate  aware  of  the  confines  in  which 
they  may  pursue  their  desires,  but  nevertheless  their  intent  is  present.  It  is  aniculaled  artd 
acted  upon  within  the  means  possible  to  them. 

The  market  price  is  1O0  Tsh  per  kilogram  of  dried  seaweed.  A seller  can  cam 
about  20,000  Tsh  (approximately  J33).  in  a complete  eullivatbn  cycle  but  this  is 


27.  Ibid,  26. 

28.  Group  discussion  with  women  in  Paje,  II  October  1997. 

29.  Interview.  Paje,  2 October  1997. 
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depcndcm  on  Ihe  size  of  the  luea  cullivoied”  The  seller,  however,  often  Is  e different 
pereon  from  the  grower.''  The  grower,  who  is  most  often  a woman,  can  earn  6,000  Tsh 
<approximately  SIO)  in  one  harvest  from  100  pieces  of  rope.”  However,  cultivators  most 
hire  a porter  to  iransporl  the  seaweed  both  after  harvest  and  drying  which  detiacts  from 
their  earnings.  Growers  complain  of  low  profits  in  relation  to  the  amotmt  of  labor  and 
time  involved.  Regardless  of  Ihe  adamant  complaints  concerning  money,  Ihe  majority  of 

for  their  household,  in  the  words  of  some  women  cultivators,  "the  price  of  seaweed  is  a 
problem,  but  most  women  own  a cupboard  from  the  profit  of  seaweed."  Women  lend  to 
use  their  profit  to  buy  food  and  ciothing  for  the  family,  appliances'utensils  or  furnishings 
for  the  house,  and  as  contribuUons  to  the  development  committee  to  build  schools,  if  there 


3 1 . NGORC  does  not  acknowledge  this  distinction  in  their  report 


32.  "Baseline  Survey:  Paje,  ’ 4.  The  mlnimiim  monthly  salary  for  a government 
employee  for  the  same  frame  of  time  was  20.000  Tsh.  However,  this  statistic  is  also 
questionable  when  compared  to  Ekltind  and  Petterson's  statistics.  Based  on  NGORC's 
statistics  100  copes  of  cultivated  seaweed  produce  about  60  kilograms  of  dried  seaweed. 
However,  based  on  Eklund  and  Pettersson's  statistics  100  ropes  can  produced  41.6 
kilograms  during  a profitable  harvest. 
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With  the  inlioduclion  of  leawecd  culIivaUon  families  have  been  able  to  cover  the 
cosu  of  basic  necessities,  -here  before  they  had  difncullies.  However,  the  enabiing  power 
of  seaweed  culUvatioi.  is  in  the  role  as  a supplemcnl  to  a pre-existing  income.  Households 
cannot  survive  on  seaweed  cultivation  alone.  When  cultivators  are  asked  why  they  speak 
of  earning  so  little  money  when  govettuncnl  and  academic  reports  suggest  seaweed 
farming  is  prolltablc,  they  retort  that  the  profit  is  made  at  the  ownership  level. 

Women  cultrvotors  complained  of  another  serious  problem  regarding  their  health. 
As  women  continue  to  farm  seaweed  and  hove  been  doing  so  over  time,  more  and  more 
women  arc  complaining  of  eye  problems  which  are  beginning  to  leave  some  blind. 
Blindness  is  caused  by  the  sun  as  women  work  long  hours  in  the  water  refiecling  sunlight. 
While  the  women  arc  aware  of  the  solution^roteclive  lenses— they  eitplain  that  no  one 
has  corrected  the  problem.  While  they  have  begun  to  consider  purchnsing  glosses,  they 
have  not  done  so.  Their  mason  for  not  buying  the  protective  lenses  is  the  lack  of  money. 

When  women  were  asked  by  Eklund  and  Peiiersson  why  they  became  involved  in 
seaweed  cultivation,  they  stated  the  rate  of  inflation  in  terms  of  the  rising  price  of 
consumer  goods  along  with  the  decline  in  income  from  agriculture.  Today,  women  can 
cam  more  than  their  husbands  as  a consequcuce  oF  their  involvement  in  seaweed 
oultivalion.  Yet,  men  generally  do  not  understand  the  earning  potential  of  their  wives  to 
be  a challenge  to  their  positions  as  heads  of  household,  in  their  view,  as  long  as  money 
flows  into  the  household,  it  does  not  matter  "who  brings  it  in."”  Nevertheless,  Eklund 
and  Pettersson  believe  the  ' traditional  role"  of  women  is  in  the  process  of  n 


33.  "Mwani  is  Money."  52. 
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muufotmatioiL  For  them,  this  Itensloles  into  the  ebility  of  the  vwmai.  to  be  sble  to 
divoree  he:  husband  and  also  to  choose  to  many  a man  without  beiii«  dependent  on  his 
ability  to  support  her  and  her  children.  But  does  it  change  the  use  of  marriagewead  as 
duughlets-by  families  to  acquire  status  and  wealth?  Ekiund  and  Petteisson  overtook  this 
patriarchal  constraint.  However,  families  do  not;  they  c«i  demand  a higher  biidewealth  as 
a consequence  of  their  daughter’s  work  in  seaweed  cultivation. 

Along  wilh  the  benefits  and  complaints  of  wage  income  also  comes  a new  means 
of  social  diRereniiation.  Those  who  have  benefillcd  the  most  from  the  introduction  of 
seaweed  are  seaweed  cultivators  (who  most  often  hire  laborers)  with  large  farms  and 
shopkeepers  (who  provide  Ihe  supplies  such  as  slicks,  while  also  reaping  the  benefits  of  an 
increase  in  the  purchasing  of  their  commodities).  Both  groups  are  predominately  male; 
nevertheless  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  households  benefit  from  their  profit.  Ekiund 
and  Petlersson  also  neglect  to  consider  that  in  Paje  as  a community  the  cainingsofmen 
exceed  the  earnings  of  women,  since  most  women  earn  wages  from  the  seaweed  farms 
which  men  own. 

While  seaweed  eullivatinn  may  give  women  a means  to  earn  income,  to  cover  the 
cast  of  living  with  more  ease,  and  to  even  acquire  surplus  cash,  it  docs  not  ^ve  her 
enough  money  to  buy  land  and  thereby  change  the  rights  of  wageni  into  rights  of  citizens. 
In  Paje.  women  remain  waaeni  as  seaweed  cultivators.^  Most  women  in  Paje  are  wqnyeji 
from  other  places.  Even  many  of  the  women  bom  in  Paje  claim  not  to  have  any  private 

family  land.  On  the  whole,  women  understand  the  problems  of  land  to  be  the  problems  of 


34-  The  majority  of  women  live  in  Paje  as  a consequence  of  marriage. 


husbands  and  men  U5  resolve.  While  wjmen  nniculole  ihc  rise  of  disputes  over  land  os  an 
effect  of  money,  they  see  no  need  for  land  reform.  From  their  position  ownin|  lond  does 
not  seem  a possibility  and  yet  they  have  a means  to  assert  themselves  as  citizens  (though 
not  derined  as  such)  through  their  svotk  in  the  foim  of  facilitating  social  projects  which 
they  choose. 

Women  suggest  that  before  the  selling  of  land  no  one  knew  land  bad  vidue.  The 
selling  of  land  is  a perceived  problem  because  in  the  near  hiiure  there  will  be  no  land  on 
which  10  build.  This  problem  was  never  articulated  by  women  in  Paje  in  terms  of  their 
position  os  wneeni  because  the  buying  and  selling  of  land  is  not  a possibility,  but  as  a 
problem  of  the  patrilineal  family.  Though  Iheir  role  in  seaweed  cultivaUon  echoes  Iheii 
position  on  the  land,  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  they  perfectly  echo  the  demands  placed  on 
them  by  male  citizens,  govemmenl  agencies,  and  donors.  While  ihey  remain  silent  on  the 
issue  of  land,  their  perpetual  cries  about  low  wages  from  seaweed  cultivation  disrupt  a 
previous  silent  role.  While  women  may  claim  that  "we  don’l  know  what  else  to  do  with 
natural  resources,  because  ideas  are  introduced  lo  us ...  we  donT  know  how  to  creaie 
ideas  of  our  own,"  this  perspective  of  their  own  lives  is  articulated  with  a laugh.  What 
they  are  acknowledging  are  the  obligations  in  which  they  must  act,  whether  or  not.  it 
iovolves  an  appearance  of  submissiveness  10  the  masculine  figure— husband,  father,  or 
donor.  Intentions  lo  affect  changes  in  their  economic  status,  however,  generate  their  pleas 
for  assistance  within  the  confines  articulated  to  them.  Thus,  they  do  not  look  lo  or  depend 
upon  the  land  though  they  may  express  that  they  would  like  lo  own  land  through  their 
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idcndly  proper.  Bui  ihey  have  pursued  ihe  change  of  chelr  economic  slams  through 
seaweed  cullivalion  despite  its  shortcomings. 


institutions.  Men  predominantly  make  up  Ihe  shehia.  the  Natural  Resource  Committee, 
the  Environmental  Committee,  and  Ihe  Village  Development  Coimnillee.  The  Nolural 
Resource  Committee,  for  example,  has  four  women  out  of  twenty-one  members  which 
represents  the  largest  distribuUon  of  political  power  between  men  and  women.  Of  course, 
it  is  dinicull  to  hold  a poalion  within  the  local  government  if  one  is  not  a citinen.  Women 
who  are  members  were  bom  in  Paje  and  have  private  (family)  land.  In  Paje,  women's 
CaOs  are  also  few.  Of  the  ten  community  based  o^nnizaiions  in  Paje  only  one  is  a 
women's  organization.”  Women's  relative  low  panicipalion  in  local  town  affairs  mirrors 
their  position  as  wageni  and  without  inherited  land. 


;.  The  articulations 

of  women's  issues  in  Nungwi  and  Fumba  continue  to  highlight  how  land  rights  influence 
the  difterenec  between  choice  and  chance  of  actions.  In  companson,  women  in  Nungwi 
and  Fumba  have  more  active  roles  in  organizations  than  in  Paje.  In  Fumba,  there  were 
seven  community  based  organizations  by  1997,  five  of  which  were  women’s  organizations. 
Women  suggest  that  if  (hey  make  associations  with  men  they  will  lose  their  rights.  In 


understanding  that  community  based  organizations  facilitate  development.  Oftbe  Ihiny- 


35.  This  organization  is  slricUy  an  economic  association  in  which  women  collectively 
cultivate  limber  trees  for  future  sale. 
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three  community  based  organizations,  eight  are  women's  organi2aIions.“  However,  only 
five  of  the  eighteen  members  of  the  Natural  Resourec  Committee  are  women.  Not  a 
single  woman  siu  on  the  Viliagc  Water  Development  Committee,  despite  that  the  water 
shortage  prohiem  in  Nungwi  most  direciiy  affects  women's  lives.  Women's  access  to  land 
is  greater  than  in  Paje,  because  in  Nungwi  agricuiture  is  a gendered  economic  activity  (the 
vwtrk  of  women).  However,  gender  disparities  also  surface  in  the  economic  sector.  Like 
in  Paje,  other  economic  activities  have  a gendered  asymmetry  within  them.  Men  and 
women  engage  in  seaweed  cultivation  and  fishing.  While  some  women  suggest  that 
participation  by  both  men  and  women  is  evidence  of  a more  equitable  town,  others  argue 
that  it  is  necessary  to  look  beyond  this  deceptive  portrayal  of  the  economy.  Women  fish  in 
groups  with  silk  nets  along  the  shoreline  in  the  shallow  waters.  Few  fish  are  in  these 
waters  and  the  fish  that  do  swim  into  shallow  waters  are  small  in  size.  Women 
consistently  have  minimal  catches  and  have  begun  to  quickly  deplete  their  supply.  Men  on 
the  other  hand  fish  in  deeper  waters  using  boats,  hooks,  and  nets.  As  a woman  active  in 
CBO  activities  stated,  "Do  you  think  because  no  division  of  labor  along  resource  lines 
CNisis  that  men  and  women  are  more  equal?  There  is  no  equality  though  both  fish."^^ 


3$.  The  majori^  of  men  imd  women  in  Msuka  claim  fantily  land.  Comtntinal  land  does 
not  exist  in  Msuka.  From  a 1997  survey  of  community  based  oiganizalions,  it  was 
ascertained  that  eleven  CBOS  existed  in  Msuka.  Of  the  eleven  four  were  women's 
organizations.  However,  most  of  these  organizations  had  dissolved  by  the  end  of  1997  as 
a consequence  of  political  contention.  This  will  be  discussed  in  a subsequent  section  of 
this  chapter. 


37.  InIerview,Nimgwi,29  October  1997. 
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Id  comrsst  to  Paje.  most  women  residing  in  Nungwi  were  nlso  bom  there.  It  is 
more  common  to  find  women  owning  family  land  in  Nungwi  than  in  Paje.  However,  many 
of  the  women  who  reside  in  their  birthplace  do  not  possess  private  family  land.  Since  land 
is  scarce  in  Nungwi.  women  lose  out  first  in  the  inheritance  of  land-  As  there  is  no 
communal  land  in  Nungwi.  it  is  common  for  women  to  borrow  land.  What  Is  most 
interesting  to  note  Is  the  difference  between  the  general  perception  of  women  on  land 
reform  and  that  of  men.  An  openness  to  land  reforms  surfaces  among  men,  provided  it 
involves  the  surveying  of  family  land  to  establish  clear  boundaries.  Among  women  there  is 
a tendency  to  claim  that  land  reform  is  impossible  because  of  inheritance  righu.  Women 
suggest  that  they  fear  land  reform  because  it  might  result  in  original  owners  losing  land. 
While  many  women  may  not  possess  family  land,  their  husbands  do  and  this  is  whose  land 
they  most  often  borrow. 

In  Nungwi,  men  rarely  engage  in  agriculture  as  most  are  fisbetmen.  Thus,  women 
are  responsible  for  most  cuUivatiort  This  dependency  on  the  land,  whether  through  their 
own  family-inherited  land  or  their  husbands,  underlies  both  (heir  land  security  and 
insecurity.  Women  sustain  their  families  through  cultivation,  yet  land  is  becoming  scarcer 
and  increasingly  contcsTcd  as  soil  degradation  becomes  an  acute  preblem.  Tourist 
development  intensifies  land  scaicity.  As  land  gains  value,  many  citizens  sell  their  family 
land.  Women  support  the  preservation  of  citisling  land  tenure  though  it  may  favor  male 
inheritance  because  having  land  through  men  provides  more  security  than  no  land  at  all. 
Though  research  reports  often  argue  that  women  suffer  the  greatest  ftom  existing  land 
tenure  practices,  some  women  argue  against  land  refomr  because  (hey  believe  the 
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coho  the  smicmres  preserved  by  men,  they  find  ways  to  assert  and  achieve  their  intentions. 

As  b Nungwi,  many  more  women  maintain  their  birthplace  of  Fumba  as  their  place 
of  residence.  Of  the  women  who  tan  be  considered  wenvoii.  it  is  predominantly  asserted 
that  they  have  inherited  family  land  and  use  of  communal  land.  While  the  wageni  women 
have  no  private  family  land  in  Fumba,  they  have  access  to  communal  land.  There  is  a 
difference  between  having  communal  land  in  Fumba  and  using  communal  landbPaje. 
Even  the  communn!  land  in  Fumba  is  owned,  meaning  that  every  family  has  user  rights 
over  a defined  plot  in  ihc  communai  lands.  Thus,  a woman,  who  is  a mgeni  through 
marriage,  can  claim  a defined  plot  in  the  communal  lartds. 

Their  lies  to  the  land  carry  over  to  politics.  In  Fumba,  the  diwani — an  elected 
local  official— is  a woman  not  bom  b Fumba.  She  moved  to  Fumba  through  marriage,  in 
a discussion  with  women  over  the  issue  of  defining  resource  use  and  management,  women 
as  a collective  agreed  that  both  the  sheha  and  the  diwani  should  determine  the  natural 
resource  management  system.  It  was  staled.  "{t)he  local  diwani  has  been  elected  by  us 
and  we  want  her  to  do  this  for  us.  The  sheha  is  pul  here  by  the  government  and  this  is  his 
job."  For  the  women  in  this  group  the  sheha  signifies  the  government  which  cannot  bo 
circumvented  b the  definition  process.  The  diwani  signifies  their  own  femminc  voice 
participating  through  the  government. 

In  a discussion  with  men.a  difierent  response  was  offered  in  regards  ro  where  the 
power  to  define  should  be  located.  Men  suggested  that  all  Fumbans  ahouidmake 
decisions  over  resource  rnanagerceni  because  it  is  the  people  who  use  the  resources.  A 
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man  in  ihe  discussion  raised  die  need  co  involve  the  govemmenl  because  of  the  past 
problem  the  town  has  had  with  resolving  resource  disputes  on  their  own.  The  men  slated 
Ihe  problem  in  Ihe  folloiving  way:  'If  the  eovemmcni  alone  does  it,  it  cannot  do  so 
effectively  because  they  have  much  to  do.  If  the  people  alone  do  it  they  cannot  because 
they  have  no  power."  However,  when  menspeahofall  Fumbaits, ' they  often  are 
referring  to  men  (of  Fumba).  In  conlrasl  to  die  responses  of  women,  men  did  not  invoke 
the  power  nfihediwani.  On  the  other  hand,  the  diwnni  (heiselO  claims  ihal  the  people  of 


and  struggle  for  women  cultivating  land.  This  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  subsection  as  it 
reveals  the  complexities  of  the  broader  wenveii/wngeni  issue. 

Women  without  land  in  their  towns  of  residence — whether  in  Paje,  Fumba,  or 
Nungwi — eipress  Ihal  they  would  like  to  own  land.  Unequivocally,  their  own  land 
signified  a freedom  not  experienced  in  its  absence.  Whether  the  land  lemire  is  accepted  or 
critiqued  by  women,  they  inleiprel  land  as  critical  to  their  lives  because  it  is  the  place  in 
which  they  can  create  property.  Property  may  generate  independence  but  freedom  is  an 
entirely  dilTerenl  matter.  The  achievement  of  property  is  an  echoing  of  what  die  social 
system  demands:  "feed  your  family!"  The  woman  unavoidably  submits  "feed  [your] 
family,"  with  the  intention  of  feeding  her  products  of  her  womb  despite  Ihe  inequalities  [or 
constraints]  in  which  she  finds  herself. 

Women's  btenis  to  survive  and  sustain  their  families  take  them  beyond 
land — though  desired — and  the  polidcal  power  it  guarantees.  The  Jreedom  they  can  claim 


is  b their  ability  not  to  be  completely  dragged  into  the  trap  of  adequate  replication  of  the 
anioilaled  development  before  them.  Women  in  Paje  look  for  their  change  outside  the 
Paje  siructiuc  to  the  seaweed  company  whether  or  not  they  possess  shoreline,  not  because 
they  have  embraced  capitalism  and  their  handcd-oul  role  in  the  global  economy,  but 


complete  commitment  to  nor  dependency  on  seaweed  cultivation  which  capitalist  modes 
ofptoduclioDDornially  demand  of  their  workers.  The  diversity  of  their  economic 
activities  may  imply  unwclcomcd  hardship  but  it  also  carries  their  echo  imperfectly. 

Finally,  the  question  remains,  how  do  women  unravel  the  very  local  political 
structure  as  defined  by  their  eaclusion?  In  the  case  of  Funtba,  women  did  so  in  their 
struggle  over  agricultural  land.  It  is  through  the  patrilineal  lioe  as  inherited  land  that 
children  received  their  identity  artd  which  women  serve  to  reproduce.  The  idea  of  the 
citizen  defined  through  land  unraveled  as  women  insisted  on  defining  the  boundary 
between  wenveii  and  waceni  in  the  struggle  over  use  of  communal  land.  They  demanded 
political  acdon  to  exclude  the  migrants  fWanvamwezil  front  the  mainland  who  requested 
use  of  the  communal  landt.  dcspiie  their  own  status  as  waeeni  or  wenveii.  They 
succeeded  in  excluding  those  who  do  not  have  land  lies  through  blood  in  a system  that  can 
exclude  them  for  the  very  same  reason.  They  could  demand  this  because  only  they— as 
tvageni — can  produce  what  is  needed  to  perpetuate  citizen  claims  to  land — a bloodline. 
However,  for  the  very  same  reason,  women  will  face  another  poliUeaJ  challenge  when  land 
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U laien  by  the  <suh)n«lioniil  government  once  (sub)nacionDl  interesu  arc  aniculi 


basis.  They  received  permission  ftom  the  diwani  to  cultivate  in  the  communal  lands. 

cuitivate  seasonal  crops  by  practicing  shifting  cultivation— a practice  not  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  Fumba.”  In  the  eyes  of  the  Fumbans,  the  Wanvamwea  clear  their  bu^ 
(communal  land),  cultivate,  and  leave  the  now  barren  land  behind.  The  sheha  had 
approached  the  Wanvamwea  to  discuss  the  problems  of  shifting  cultivation  and  asked 
them  to  discontinue  the  practice.”  Many  of  the  WnnvarmveTi  disagreed  and  openly  slated 
to  the  sheha  that  they  would  continue  shifting  cultivation.  The  sheha  warned  that  if  they 
did  not  discontinue  its  use  then  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  consequences  that  the 


Wanvamwezi  might  su/fer. 


38.  At 


tie  way.  Shifting  cultivation  is  practiced  in  Fumba, 
example,  one  problem  has  been  that  in  the  process  of 
zi  cut  (he  large  trees.  Inconlrast.  it  is  only  acccpiable  by 


39.  When  interviewed  the  sheha  claimed  that  there  are  no  pioblems  and  conflicts  in 
regards  tn  land  and  resource  use  in  Fumba.  Interview,  Fumb^  2 September  1997, 


JIO 

Fcom  the  pcrspeclive  oflhe  Wanvaimvea.  if  they  agreed  not  to  implement  shiftin| 

remain  confined  to  a vciy  small  area.  If  they  had  had  a sufficient  track  of  land  to  ctdlivale, 
they  probably  would  have  agreed  with  Ihesheheto  discontinue  shifting  cultivation. 

When  the  shsha  had  no  success  in  resolving  the  problem  he  consulted  the  district  office. 
The  DUlrici  Office  arranged  for  the  Regional  Commissioner,  the  Economic  Processing 
Zone  Office  (EPZ),  and  the  Forestry  Department  to 
the  conflict  with  the  Wnnvainweri.  The  various  go 
WanvamweTi  should  be  granted  three  months  to  ha 


borate  with  ihcsheha  in  resolving 
lent  offices  concluded  that  the 


ibandon  the  communal  lar 
ol  lea  How 
iriod  for  the  vegetable 


n Fumba.  When  the  three  month  period  ended,  the 
:r.  this  three  month  deadline  overlapped  with  the 
ips.  Thr  Wanvamweri  wanted  to  complete  the  harvesi 
decision.  The  Fumbans  had  grown  impatient. 


A walk  across  the  jagged  while  communal  land,  splotched  with  patches  of 
this  conflict  as  it  ends  abruptly  on  scorched  earth  where  huts  once  stood.  With  the 


gardens  of  the  Wanvamwezi. 

A dissenting  Fumban  relayed  the  issue  of  the  Wanvamwezi  in  a dlfterentway  than 
most  Fumbans.  He  suggested  that  the  people  of  Fumba  knew  Ihe  Wapyarnwegi  were 


40.  Interview,  Fumba,  I September  1997. 
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iheir  tamalocs Ho  was  ihe  firsi  lo  speak  in  a sympalheUc  voice  about  whai  had 
happened  10  Ihe  ffisnmnasa.  When  I lold  him  to  the  djaffili  warned  ihallhe 
Wanvamwezi  would  throw  roeks  at  intruders,  he  responded  that  they  would  not  dare  and 
offered  to  expedite  a visit.  The  man  insisted  that  the  trip  must  he  made  when  the  disja 
travelled  out  of  town.  The  Wnnvam'vezi  stayed  a distance  from  the  town  proper  in  the 
contmunal  land.  The  jagged  while  coral  rag  jutted  out  of  Ihe  earth  severing  patches  of 
fertile  soil  into  small  oddly  shaped  gardens.  A man.  squatting  under  a sprawling  tree,  rose 
to  greet  Ihe  man  with  a friendly  hand.  He  talked  of  the  burning  huts  and  pointed  lo  where 
he  hod  set  up  camp.  Kow  he  lived  under  the  tree  for  shelter  from  the  rain.  Fifteen  huts, 
burnt  lo  the  ground,  leaving  behind  chaired  biU  of  woods  and  grey  ashes  as  a remiiider.  A 
single  hut  was  spared  because  it  housed  a sick  child.  According  10  the  Nvamwezi  man, 
who  was  Ihe  very  first  to  come  to  Fumba,  the  ftimbans  became  concerned  because  many 
began  coming  into  Fumba  and  they  feared  their  bush  would  be  completely  cleared.  If  so 
many  Wanvamwevj  hadn't  come  into  the  area  the  problem  would  never  have  surfaced.  A 
Fumbaii  citizen  echoed  his  sentiment  when  discussing  land,  "il  is  difFicull  lo  buy  land  in 
Fumba  ifyou  are  not  from  Fumba.  Fumba  people  do  not  like  lo  sell  land  lo  strangers.'"’ 
The  WanvaiuweTi  had  no  choice  but  to  leave  as  strangers,  yet  they  hod  no  place  lo 
go.  This  violent  conflict  highlights  the  importance  ofdefuiing  who  belongs  to  Ihe 
community  and  who  docs  not  in  terms  ofiand  and  property  rights.  Land  is  what  defines 
one  as  a citizen  in  Fumba.  Only  the  cihzens  have  the  right  to  decide  who  can  possess  or 


41.  Interview,  Fumba,  I September  1997. 

42.  Interview.  Fumba.  19  August  1997- 
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propeny — the  fruits  of  their  labor.  The  Fumbans.  however,  had  the  right  to  violently 
destroy  the  propeny  of  the  strangers.  The  Fumbons  faulted  the  Wanvamwezi  for  the  use 

'fhe  naked  tomato  plants  appeared  as  the  incarnations  of  the  Wanvamwcai  strioned 
of  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  These  incamaiions  serve  to  as  reminders  of  the  struggles  of  the 
Nvamwezi  migrants  in  the  not  so  distant  past,  when  it  became  critical  to  politically  define 
who  was  Zanzibari  and  who  was  a Mainlandcr  in  the  struggle  for  independence.  The  need 

succinctly  asserted,  "Fumbans  have  more  rights  to  land  and  resources  in  this  area  than 
other  because  they  belong  to  them  and  it  is  ihcids  for  generations  to  come,"  Women 
deployed  the  sentiment  of  territoriality  to  which  they  imperfectly  belong  in  their  cITort  as 

on  the  land.  Though  Fumbans  may  have  wrested  the  righi  to  bum  the  property  of  the 
Wanvamwezi.  they  remain  squatlbig  in  the  communal  land  as  they  have  no  place  to  go. 
While  citizens  may  demand  the  right  to  define  and  in  so  doing  destroy  a right  of  the 
waeeni.  the  latter  slightly  disrupts  citizen  demands  through  (heir  endurance. 
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Uceni  Problems  ai  Sea,  in  Fumba  ihere  is  another  dispute  which  centers  around 
citizens'  rights.  This  dispute  sustains  interpretations  of  Zanzibar  as  two  islands  separated 
by  a deep  political  rift.  The  conftict  is  over  the  use  of  son  rcsouroes.  The  waters  around 
Fumba  have  harbored  extensive  fishing  by  people  from  outside  of  Fimtba.  Fisherman 
would  camp  on  the  beach  only  during  the  Kaskazi,  report  to  the  village  fisheries  officer, 
and  use  similar  equipment  as  the  local  fisherman.  However,  fisheimen  Iroin  the  mainland 
have  in  the  past  come  Into  the  area  to  dynamite  fish.  In  1981  people  in  the  area  around 
Fumba  noticed  an  incrca.ring  influx  of  fisherman  from  Tanga  and  Nonhem  Zanzibar 
(Nungwi,  Malindi,  and  Pemba).  Incoming  fishermen  have  ignored  existing  management 
regulations  established  by  the  communities  of  the  Fumba  peninsular  claiming  that 
regulations  prohibiting  their  methods  do  not  exist  in  Zanzibari  waters.'*  From  1 983-1992 
they  monitored  illegal  and  unsustainable  fishing  methods  but  had  no  way  of  addressing  the 
problem.  By  1989.  the  people  of  Fumba,  witnessing  changes  such  as  destruction  of 
poiemiai  catches  and  of  the  coral  reef,  decided  something  needed  to  be  done.  The  number 
of  visiting  fisherman  had  drastically  increased  {up  to  1 800  camping  at  any  one  time),  their 
length  of  slay  changed  from  periodical  camping  to  virtual  permanence,  and  they  Increased 
the  use  orsmall  mesh  seine  nets  and  dynamite.'’  Fishermen  fiom  Kojani  (Pemba)  posed  a 
particular  ongoing  threat  with  their  use  of  destructive  fishing  methods.  He  local 
fisherman  attributed  the  deeUne  in  catches  to  the  combination  of  the  increases  in  fishermen 
and  destructive  techniques. 


44.  "Status  and  Issues  Affecting  Marine  Resorces."  5. 


43.  Ibid. 
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The  matter  was  brouijhl  to  the  altenlion  of  the  Depanmem  of  Environment  in 
1992.  The  Department  initialed  a series  of  studies  which  concluded  that  the  local 
communities' complaint  resonated  truth  and  proRered  the  following  recommendations:  I. 
destructive  methods  of  fishing  be  banned.  2.  a system  of  resource  management  be 
established  including  a method  of  monitoring  use  and  status  of  the  resource  base,  and  3. 
management  should  be  a collaborative  effort  between  local  communities  and  relevant 
government  agencies.''^  While  surveys  have  indicated  that  communities  are  concerned 
about  fishermen  who  use  destructive  methods  and  blame  outsiders,  some  have  also 
res'ealed  that  destructive  methods  ore  widely  deployed  by  local  fishermen.^^  The 
Department  of  Environment  assisted  Ftimba  io  establishing  their  Environmental 
Commlliee  (in  1992).  The  committee  includes  members  from  five  neighboring  villages 
(Fumba,  Bweleo,  Dimani.  Nymwanzi,  and  Kisokasaka).  The  committee  holds  a regular 
monthly  meeting  and  meels  more  frequently  if  needed.  The  main  objectives  are 
monitoring  to  guard  against  Ihe  destruction  of  the  environment,  arranging  camping  on  the 
smaller  islands,  and  regulating  when  the  camping  season  opens  and  closes. 

In  1 992,  the  Fisheries  Department  ofTicially  began  a community-based  resource 
management  project  intheMenai  Bay  with  the  assistance  of  the  Depanmenl  of 


46.  Ibid., 10.  In  1994  apublishedreporloffurlhcrresearchconcludedlhat:  l.all 
exploited  fish  stocks  were  fiom  shallow  water  demersal  fishei7,2.  damage  around  some 
reef  areas  was  severe  but  other  areas  were  considerably  less  affected,  3.  catch  per  unit  did 
not  alter  significanlly  over  the  study  period,  4.  local  monitoring  could  collect  reasonable 
accurate  data  (see  "Baseline  Monitoring  Survey  of  the  Coral  Reefs  and  Fisheries"). 

47.  See  "Socio-Economic  Consideration  of  Villages  Around  Menai  Bay."  "Baseline 
Monitoring  Survey  of  the  Coral  Reefs  and  Fisheries,"  and  "Status  and  Issues  Affecting 
Marine  Resources." 
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Environmenl  and  Ihe  World  Wildlife  Fund  for  Nature.  The  Environmental  Committee 
approached  the  Department  of  Fisheriea  for  linoncial  asaistanoo.  However,  due  to  their 
own  financial  problems  they  invited  Ihe  WWF  to  assess  Ihe  project  for  potential  funding. 
After  the  evaluation,  WWF  agreed  to  provide  assistance  free  of  any  conditions.**  The 
management  plan  banned  the  use  of  destructive  fishing  techniques  and  established  a 
camping  season  closing  the  islands  to  fisherman  from  the  first  day  of  Ramadhan  until  the 
end  of  mfunauo  sita.**  The  plan  allowed  techniques  such  as  towe.  madema.  mishini.  and 
gill  nets.”  The  committee  received  a patrol  boat  and  a two-way  radio  system.  A serious 
legal  obstacle  remained,  however.  Fumba  did  not  have  the  authority  to  arrest  anyone.  In 
addition,  according  to  the  law  only  the  Department  of  Fisheries  cotiJd  bring  charges 
against  violators.  According  to  legislation,  the  Department  of  Fisheries  was  in  charge  of 
enforcemont  in  this  project.  The  Enviromnenlal  Committee  did  not  have  the  legislative 
power  to  prosecute  offenders,  despite  that  even  a government  report  argued  that  existing 
legislation  could  not  provide  adequate  measure  to  cease  ecological  destruction  in  the 
Menai  Bay  area.” 


1.  Interview  with  a member  of  the  Environmental  Committee.  Fumba,  26  August, 


49.  Rarnadhgg  is  the  lirsi  lunar  month  in  the  Islamic  calendar.  It  is  a month  of  fasting 
that  ends  with  the  celebration  of  id  al-fiir  in  Islam.  The  Islamic  calendar  comprises  twelve 
lunar  months.  The  first  nine  months  are  known  as  the  first,  second  and  later  mfiinguo  or 
“releasings”  (of  the  spirits).  Mfiincuo  sita  Is  the  sixth  month  in  the  calendar,  marking  the 
end  ofthesecondteleasing.  See  The  Wnrid  ofihe  Swahili.  165-167 


50.  "Baseline  Monitoring  Survey  of  the  Coral  Reefs  and  Fisheries."  I. 

51.  "Socio-Economic  Consideration  of  the  Villages  Around  Menai  Bay,"  23. 
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The  report  feaffirmed  ihal  Ihe  lack  of  enforeemenl  prescnls  the  major  weakness  of 
efforts  to  manage  resources  around  Fumba.  The  Environmenul  Committee  and  the 
Department  ofEnviroiuncni  assumed  the  actual  vwirk  of  conserving  sea  resources; 

creating  rules  and  monitoring  sea  aelivilies The  enthusiasm  underlying  this  pan  of  the 
project  slowly  dissipated  as  enforcement  remains  absent  from  the  equation.  The 
Environmental  Committee  has  an  ambiguous  identity  laying  somewhere  between  a local 
government  committee  or  agency  and  a community  based  organization. 


would  come  into  Ihe  area  aimed  with  knives  and  stones  prepared  to  fight,  if  necessaiy,  to 
protect  their  claimed  ri^ts  to  fish  in  the  area.  The  government  institutional  efforts 
initiated  have  hod  no  results,  according  to  the  people  in  Fumba-  According  to  fishermen, 
although  the  Department  of  Environment  installed  a two  way  radio  system  so  that  Fumba 
could  inform  the  department  when  the  Pembans  enter  the  area,  the  Fisherirs  Department 
(in  charge  of  enforcement)  does  not  come  when  contacted.  People  of  Fumba  believe  the 
department  has  an  Interest  in  permitting  Ihe  Pembans  to  fish  around  Fumba.  It  is  also 
believed  that  members  of  the  Fisheries  Departmeat  own  the  boats  and  hire  them  out  to  the 
Pemban  fishermen  fiirther  complicating  matters. 

A CBO  in  Fumba,  with  the  consent  of  Ihe  Environmental  Committee,  in  the  past 
used  its  boat  to  patrol  Ihe  area  and  search  for  illegal  fishennen  both  from  Dar  es  Salaam 
using  dynamite  and  Pembans.  However,  the  boat  provided  by  WWF  was  taken  to 
Kiaimkazi  by  order  of  the  Fisheries  Department.  The  conservation  project  was  emended 


52.  Ibid. 
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w Kizimkazi  bill  Ih=  problems  begin  nround  Fumba  (the  illegal  fishermen  must  pass  the 
Fufflba  peninsula  before  Mveling  onlo  Kmmkazi).  The  two-way  radio  system  was  taken 
to  Bweleo.  leaving  Fumba  without  the  tools  to  combat  illegal  fishing  pracdces. 

Illegal  methods  such  ns  kctani  and  juu  offer  eiriciem  techniques  of  fishing  to  meet 
demonds  and  increase  profits.  The  only  thing  that  can  prevent  the  fishermen  from  coming 
into  this  area  is  patrolling  and  enforcement.  Fiimbans  had  become  discouraged  because 
when  fishetmcn  are  caught  and  handed  over  to  the  proper  auihortties  nothing  is  done. 

From  their  perspective,  the  relevant  goverrtment  agencies  arc  not  serious  about 
enforcement.  A member  of  the  Environmental  Committee  suggests  that  if  Fumba  had  this 
authority  the  fishermen  would  stop  coming  into  the  area.” 

The  Envirotunenml  Committee  has  petitioned  the  Department  of  Fisheries  to  give 
thecommince  power  to  make  arrests  and  file  court  cases.  The  response  continuously 
given  is  that  the  issue  has  been  taken  to  the  Attorney  General  and  no  decision  has  been 
made  yet.  Bribety  constitutes  another  major  impediment  which  has  frustrated  the 
initiatives  of  Fumbans.  The  problem  with  govenimem  mediation  is  that  one  government 
institution  encourages  the  problem  as  another  attempts  to  mediate  it.  In  this  case  there  is 
a consensus  that  the  problem  is  the  Department  of  Fisheries. 

Fumban  fishermen  finally  decided  to  handle  this  problem  for  themselves.  When  the 
Pemban  fishennen  came  the  Fumbans  cut  their  nets  and  broke  their  poles.  From  the 
perspective  ofthe  fishermen  from  Fumba,  the  sea  is  an  extension  of  the  land.  There  are 
areas  in  the  sea  to  which  they  have  ’ownership'  rights  as  Fumbans.  To  these  fishermen. 


53.  Interview,  Fumba,  I September  1997. 
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the  fish  and  other  resources  are  their  properl)'  because  their  labor  guarantees  the 
conditions  for  the  sea  resources  to  repienish.  The  Peinban  nshemien  look  the  Fumbans  to 
court  and  the  court  ruled  in  favor  of  the  Pemban  fishermen,  ordering  the  Fumbans  to  pay  a 
fine  of  500, MO  Tsh  and  replace  the  fishing  equipment.  The  court  based  lU  dectsion  on 

property  damage.  The  Fumbans  damaged  equipment  that  belonged  to  the  Pembans.  In 

contrast  no  one  owns  the  sea  resources,  thus  Pembans  have  not  done  damage  to  the 
propcity  of  anyone.  The  Pemban  fishermen  continue  to  travel  into  the  area  around  Fumba 
to  fish. 

Disputes  over  sea  resources  also  provoke  concerted  efforts  to  define  the 
boundaries  and  rights  of  a town  citizenry  from  those  neighboring  town  on  the  margins. 


town  to  the  south  of  Pqje.  The  contention  centers  around  which  fishermen  have  the  right 
to  fish  in  the  deep  water  fislung  reserve  off  the  coast  where  the  two  towns  sit.  Razak 
Musa  offers  the  followng  history  of  the  dispute: 

thirty-five  years  ago  an  incident  occurred  between  people  ofPajeand 
Jambiani.  People  from  Jambiani  travelled  to  Pajelo  fish  and  the  people  of 
Paje  attacked  with  weapons.  They  appropriated  the  fish  caught  to  their 
own  market.  On  Ihe  verge  of  bloodshed,  an  elder  intervened  and  resolved 
the  issue.  Kilindi  area-a  reserve  in  the  sea-is  for  Ihe  people  of  Paje,  but 
Ihe  influential  people  residing  in  Jambiani  have  gained  access  to  it  for  the 
people  in  theirvillage.  Kilindi  was  claimed  by  Paje.  The  area  is  used  for 
social  a/Rirs  tuaanea  or  spiritual  belief  ceremonies).  Money  used  from 
fishing  in  Kilindi  area  support  Ihcsa  activities.^ 


54.  Interview  with  Razak  Musa.  Paje.  8 November  1997.  Though  in  retirement,  Razak 
Musa  is  an  advisor  to  the  president.  He  has  served  In  the  government  since  Ihe 
Revolutionary  Government  was  formed  in  1964. 
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Hovrever,  in  anolhec  accounl  of  the  fishing  dispute  it  is  suggested  that  the  nshemieo  of 
Jembioni  have  reserved  a place  in  the  sea  for  filing  where  only  fishcrmeit  front  Jambiaiti 
arc  pennitted.  When  fishennen  from  Pajc  travel  in  the  area  to  fish  the  problem  arises. 
Jambiani  fidieimcn  can  invite  othent  to  come  in  this  reserve,  but  only  when  the  fish 
population  is  high.  'Fishermen  from  Pajc  go  to  Kizimkazi  and  Maktinduchi  to  fish  using 
illegal  fishing  methods  because  there  are  no  more  fish  around  Paje.'”’ 

The  govemmem  ailcrapicd  to  resolve  this  issue.  By  law  olhcrs  may  fish  in  the 
area,  but  Jambiani  invokes  traditional  law  which  prohibits  other  from  fishing  in  the  reserve. 
The  Depanmenl  of  Fisheries  finally  created  a regulation  requiring  those  who  want  to  fish 
in  the  area  to  notify  the  government.  Some  villagers  suggest  that  the  dispute  has  been 
resolved  pointing  to  the  intervention  of  the  government.  However,  the  problem  continues 
to  arise  and  alwavs  the  resolution  reached  is  that  fishing  in  the  area  is  prohibited  for  all, 
wbelher  from  Paje  or  Jambiani.  Even  despite  the  complete  ban  of  fishing,  declared  by  the 
gevemment,  minor  disputes  persist  which  reveal  the  disregard  of  the  government  ban.  In 
an  attempt  to  assert  who  has  rights  over  the  fishing  area,  fishennen  from  Paje  and 
Jambiani  tore  each  other's  nets,  each  claiming  the  culprit  was  the  other.  This  mallet  was 
resolved  by  the  ex-Chief  Minister  who  purchased  new  nets  for  both  sides.  Despite 
govemmem  cRbns  to  define  citizen  rights,  citizen  resistance  and  claims  endure  which  the 
government  must  console.  What  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  case  is  that  both  the 
fisherman  of  Pajc  and  Jambiani  are  so  self-assured  in  their  nareissislic  claims  to  the  sea 
that  they  are  prepared  to  destroy  the  ol^ecl  that  actually  defines  their  existence  by 


55.  Interview.  Pajc.  J J September  1997. 
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cotiiimiing  W fish  to  the  point  of  risking  depleUon-ar.  acknowledged  problem  by  the 
tishenncn— in  an  elTorl  to  stand  their  ground  as  citizens. 


resources  illustrate  the  precarious  property/cilizen  complex.  From  the  perspecuve  of  a 
group  of  men  in  Fumba,  citizens  of  Fumba  did  not  destroy  the  property  of  others  because 
of  their  identity,  rather  because  of  the  damage  they  did  to  their  land  and  resources. 
Thetefote,  they  were  juslined.”  Communities  define  cilizenstup  as  rights  to  land/sea  and 
property,  and  as  the  right  to  define  access  and  use  (or  labor  practice)  of  land  and  property 
because  of  the  tie  to  the  land  through  blood.  Their  very  being  gives  them  these  rights. 

The  ideas  which  define  the  citizen  also  undermine  the  citizen.  When  these  rights  (or  the 
identity  of  citizen)  are  challenged  the  very  same  righu  are  invoked  to  counter  iL  This 
invocation  must  occur  in  the  presence  of  a witness  in  the  form  of  a medioling  authority — 
even  in  their  own  territory — which  chisels  awny  ot  the  meaning  of  citizen  as  selfevident. 
The  community  must  seek  to  confirm  through  another  authority  what  citizenship  means. 
Such  efforts  to  finalize  or  fix  citizenship  through  property  are  frustrated  by  the  very  basis 
of  property  from  another  position. 

Though  land  may  define  the  citizen  as  citizen,  neither  land  nor  property 
consistently  provide  security  and  thus  never  completely  stabilize  the  meaning  of  citizen. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  very  definition  of  citizen  pemitted  the  Fiimbans  to  violently  act  out 
against  the  Wanvamwezi.  On  the  other  hand  the  concept  of  property  which  define  citizen, 
undermined  the  citizen  in  the  sen  conflicts.  Both  in  Fumba  and  Paje  the  idea  of  properly 

56.  Group  discussion  with  men,  Fumba,  20  August  1997. 


j.  Sueh  struggles  over  land  (and  sea)  and  their 
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as  ih«ir  identily  as  cllaaas  robbed  ihem  of  their  ability  to  use  their  property  rights.  The 
idea  of  property  as  the  product  of  labor  is  not  self-evident  nor  reducible.  It  is  contingent 
on  the  changes  in  the  defining  position  of  the  citizen  in  the  hegemonic  complex. 


Tetritorialilv  on  NaUonal  PronerlY 

The  colonial  administration  defined  property  to  include  land  (at  least  for  the 
suloeci-cilizens  which  were  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  Sultan).  In  doing  this,  the  colonial 
administration  sought  to  establish  secure  private  property  nghts  to  guarantee  the 
maintenance  of  the  dove  economy.  Like  Chanetjec  reveals  in  India,  the  colonial 
administration  could  not  grant  cilizen^p  but  only  sub^eclhood  to  all  in  the  colony,  though 
by  then,  the  modem  understanding  of  citizenship  ns  necessary  to  protect  liberty  as 
property  reigned  supreme  in  the  colonizing  country  (ie.  England).”  As  groups  rioted 
within  the  colonial  constructions  of  assodaiions  to  demand  citizenship  (as  representation 
in  the  govemraeni).  the  colonial  administration  granted  some  citizenship  while  others 
remained  subjecis.  Tbe  rise  of  amicolonial  nationalism  ruptured  colonialism  in  two  ways, 
if  interpreted  from  the  epic  accounts.  First,  it  occurred  t)irough  the  citizen,  based  on 
territoriality  ns  kinship,  by  using  the  idea  (or  identity)  of  generations  of  inlerraaiiiage 
wliich  have  created  a Zanzibari  kin.  Second,  national  rose  through  l)ie  citizen,  based  on 
icrritoriality  as  meeni.  by  using  the  idea  of  generations  of  ex-slaves  and  immigrant 
mainlandera  (over  the  ages)  which  have  created  a Zanzibari  kin.  The  former  disrupts 


57.  Mamdani  makes  this  argument  in  regards  to  colonies  in  Africa,  highlighting  that 
customary  law  facilitoled  the  divide  between  citizen  and  subject.  Sec  Citizen  and  Subic 
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cilizen.  as  a polilical  idanlity  mlh  lh=  saeurity  of  property  through  the  invocation  of  blood, 
in  the  face  of  colonial  etTorts  lo  establish  the  liberty  of  property  as  land  security.  The 
latter  ruptures  citizen,  as  a politically  secure  territorial  identity  by  demanding  land  as  a 
liberty  and  right  nfihewaneni  who  have  sprouted  roots  in  the  Zanzibar  soil. 

While  the  postcolonial  state  attempted  to  radically  reform  the  citizen  through  land, 
such  effijrts  met  resistance  when  the  abolition  of  private  proper^  in  the  form  of  land 
nationalization  and  distribution  occurred  because  land  as  private  property  had  not 
informed  past  territoriality.  The  posicolonial  state  oppressed  the  rural  citizens  through 
implementing  the  reforms  based  on  a new  political  community— ellegiance  lo  the  Afto- 
Shirazi  Party  read  as  a national  identity.  Land  nationalization  was  not  effective  in  coral 
rag  areas  because  customary  law  endured.”  Land  is  held  in  these  areas  for  social  status 
and  people  have  resisted  the  radical  transformation  which  land  nationalization  would 
bring.’'  Much  of  the  land  granted  or  claimed  by  expropriation  in  the  coral  rag  (as  a result 
of  land  nationalization)  is  held  by  CCM  party  members. 

From  1985  up  to  the  present,  the  posicolonial  stole  has  resorted  to  conventional 
modem  foims  (as  new  colonial  forms)  of  cilizen  end  property  with  the  implementation  of 
economic  liberalization  measures.  The  land  issue  parallels  this  change  as  il  riowly  is 
incorporated  through  the  revision  of  land  and  economic  policy  with  one  important 
exception.  The  government  determined  that  land  olone  still  does  not  have  value  despite 

58.  Customary  not  in  the  colonial  form  as  Mamdani  discusses,  but  customary  of  rural 

59.  Interview  with  Ali  Khalil,  Director,  Department  ofLand,  COLE,  Zanzibar,  19 
March,  1998. 


the  affecu  of  Uberalialion,  However,  where  land  was  one*  perceived  lo  have  no  value  of 
its  own,  it  has  been  infused  with  value  by  slranBCrs  and  citizens  alike,  and  despite 
govemment  aticmpls  to  insist  otherwise.  As  towns  attempt  to  define  citizen  (making 
itidusions'cxclusions),  they  are  located  within  a iarger  terrain  of  (sub)nation  defined  at 
independence  in  which  the  stale  plays  a role.  Contestations  over  land  and  property 
illustrate  both  how  local  citizen  land  disputes  arise  and  Ihe  problem  of  the  national 
citizenhown  citizen  dichotomy  in  which  stale  institutions  become  entangled. 

Dali's  poem  again  offers  a vivid  picture  from  which  lo  be^n  consideration  of  land 
struggle.  "When  Ihe  dear  and  divine  body  of  Narcissus  leans  down  to  Ihe  obscure  mirror 
of  the  lake,  when  his  while  torso  folded  forward  fixes  itself,  frozeii,  in  the  silvered  and 
hypnotic  curve  of  this  desire,  when  the  time  passes  on  the  clock  of  flowers  of  the  sand  of 
his  own  flesh ....  the  body  of  Narcissus  flows  out  and  loses  itself  in  the  abyss  of  this 
relleccion.  like  the  sand  glass  that  will  not  be  turned  again."  Narcissus  is  the  atlcmpl  lo  be 
a clearly  defined  material  based  identity.  The  lake  or  womb  is  obscure  because  it  produces 
diflerences.  Though  Nareissus  sees  himself  in  Ihe  product  of  the  womb,  the  womb  does 
not  create  an  exact  image.*'^ 

Thoae  who  attempt  to  uphold  rigidly  defined  customs  as  self-knowledge  hecome 
swept  up  in  challenges  and  struggles  by  not  only  subsequent  generations  but  by  other 
differences  produced  by  the  womb — that  is,  the  feminine  challenge.  Such  social  norms 
and  identities  undergo  change  which  renders  the  idea  of  a fixed  past  an  illusion.  The 

60.  This  is  how  the  feminine  could  be  appropriated  to  define  a nation  by  politicians  and 
historians  alike  as  she  was  intermarried  producing  muted  children  and  political  allegiances 
in  blood. 
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rorgotten  Echo  alludes  to  the  unavoldability  of  consirainls,  illusions,  and  change. 

However,  for  Echo-in  contrast  to  Nardssus-none  of  these  induce  complete  destruction 
of  customs,  the  impossibility  of  rc-interprelalion  and  manipulation,  nor  inability  to  struggle 
and  endure.  Narcissus  signifies  that  the  impossibility  of  the  effort  to  be  self-defined,  self- 
saUsfled  and  Iherefore  self-preserved  Ihough  it  is  desired  and  pursued.  Echo  offers  the 
possibility  of  disrupting  this  chain  of  events  as  enduring  via  the  illusion  of  compliance. 


ensue  at  a prolifetaling  rale  in  all  of  them.  Land  and  resource  use  is  not  only  contested 
between  citizens  and  strangers  but  also  between  citizens.  Struggles  between  citizens  often 
have  a role  for  the  stranger  and/or  the  central  government.  Common  disputes  between 
citizens  include  contending  understandings  of  boundaries,  ownership  of  trees,  and 
unauthorized  sales  of  land. 

The  Commisaon  for  Land  and  Environment  holds  the  government  role  in  issues  of 
land.  Because  COLE  issues  land  titles,  it  is  involved  in  negotiations  with  the  community 
in  regards  to  compensation  for  land,  surveying,  and  the  wridng  of  leases.  The 
Commission  assesses  land  into  si*  classifications;  direct  granh  inheritance,  direct  purchase, 
gift,  lease,  and  customary  tenure.  Though  COLE  has  the  ceolral  role  in  resolving  land 
disputes,  people  Involve  the  Commissioa  in  citizen  disputes  as  a last  reson.  The  typical 
procedure  for  settling  land  conflicts  unfolds  first  within  the  family  or  between  families  (at 
the  ward  level).  If  they  are  unable  lo  settle  their  dlBerences,  the  sheha  Is  approached  to 


mediate  the  dispute.  When  the  ihsla  fails  to  medinte  an  agreement  between  the 
contending  parties,  he  passes  the  matter  on  to  the  district  office,  then  on  to  the  regional 


olTics,  and  up  to  COLE  if  necessary. 


of  Paje  were  the  first  to  begin  selling  their  own  land  in  the  town.*' 


People  began  to  sell 


their  land  cheaply  and  often  without  COLE  mediation,  not  only  out  of  recogmuon  that 


for  sale  or  lease.  In  the  government  process  of  land  transfers,  people  only  receive 
compensation  equivalent  to  their  trees  on  the  land.  The  government  stands  to  gain 
tremendously  in  thU  itansaclion  because  though  they  may  claim  land  has  no  value,  to 
those  who  buy  or  lease  it,  land  indeed  has  value.  The  government  insidiously  appeases 
this  sense  of  value,  thereby  valuing  land  no  matter  how  adamantly  it  claims  otherwise. 
People  in  the  coral  rag  towns  are  not  as  passive  nor  malleable  as  the  govcmmenl  might 
want  to  believe.  Increasingly,  people  resist  the  notion  of  valueless  land  and  minuscule 
compensation  for  trees  which  frustrates  the  policies  of  COLE  to  allocate  land.  * The 


generate  new  land  struggles. 

The  law  that  no  one  can  buy  land,  but  rather  the  resources,  applies  to  foreign 
investors.  For  foreign  investors  the  process  begins  by  contacting  the  govemraenl  (COLE) 
to  negotiate  the  purchase.  Two  conditions  must  be  followed.  First,  one  shareholder  must 


61.  Interview  with  Ali  Khalil.  Zarmbai.  23  June  1997. 
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be  Zinzibari.  Second,  ihe  invcslor  must  pay  a 10%  lax  lo  the  developmenl  comminee  in 
ihe  village."  Thiscan  biiially  appear  lucrative  forlhe  town.  According  to  one  citizen  in 
Paje.  "Mefore,  nobody  knew  about  the  land,  but  the  government  says  to  find  investors  to 
make  guesthouses,  and  now  people  reolizc  the  value  of  land  and  struggle  over  land. 

in  Paje,  now  that  people  have  begun  to  realize  land  has  monetary  value,  several 
typesofdisputesariseoverland.  Boundaries  present  a common  problem.  If  someone 
wants  to  sell  land  s/he  might  shift  the  boundaries  of  the  land  for  the  potential  buyer  in 
order  to  acquire  more  money."  Once  Ihe  owner  whose  land  the  seller  has  claimed— by 
crossing  a boundary— is  aware  of  this  transaction,  ho  will  appear  to  contest  the  purchase. 
Boundary  disputes  of  this  sort  did  nol  exist  in  the  past.  The  reverse  now  also  often 
happens.  Someone  may  want  to  build  on  or  sell  his/her  fontily  land,  respecting  the  aclunl 
defined  boundaries,  but  because  compensation  for  land  occurs  a neighbor  may  claim  the 
seller  (or  builder)  has  crossed  a boundary  onto  his/her  land.  Families  even  argue  for  a 
place  to  build  a house. 

Anolhcr  common  dispute  that  arises  involves  a mote  expansive  claim  over  on 
entire  piece  of  land  once  the  "owner"  sells  it.  In  these  cases  an  individual  will  contend  that 
the  piece  of  land  sold  actually  belongs  to  him,  thus  the  "pseudo  owner"  has  no  right  to  sell 
the  land.  He  will  seek  the  assistance  of  the  sheha  in  resolving  the  dispute.  In  some 
instances  people  who  do  nol  have  claims  to  a piece  of  land  uy  to  sell  it.  In  other  coses  an 


63.  Interview,  Paje,  25  September  1997. 
54.  Interview,  Paje,25  September  1997. 
65.  Interview,  Paje,  25  September  1997. 
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individual  sells  land  lo  which  he  has  claims  and  another  aliempls  lo  make  claims  to  Ihe 
land.  The  possibilities  of  perspectives  arc  limitless. 

For  enample.  the  seaweed  company  in  Paje  sits  on  the  family  land  of  the  manager 

ofthecompany.  The  builder  crossed  over  six  meters  onto  a neighbor's  land.  Themanager 

believes  that  the  whole  parcel  of  land  belongs  to  his  family;  however,  once  the  neighboring 
man  knewof  the  possibilities  of  receiving  eompensaUon  for  land,  he  came  forth  with  his 
land  claim.  The  sheha  resolved  this  matter  but  hod  to  direct  it  lo  a higher  government 
level.  According  lo  Ihe  manager,  since  the  government  believes  all  land  is  government 
land  Ihe  government  would  only  compensate  for  pemancnl  trees.  The  man  had  no  trees, 
thus  he  received  nothing. 

In  Paje  it  is  commonly  understood  that  generations  ago  local  boundaries  did  not 
exist.  Paje  looked  like  a forest.  Their  ancestors  came  and  esiablidied  boundaries,  marking 
offtheirland.  As  more  people  began  to  plant  coconut  trees,  disputes  arose.  Nowtrouble 
arises  in  the  attempt  to  identify  who  owns  land.  Yoaia  of  tree-planting  have  created  a 
town  densely  scattered  with  coconut  trees  which  generates  problems  when  people  want  to 
build  house3.“  Fanners  do  not  have  these  problems  because  people  know  their 
boundaries  in  the  forming  area.  It  is  building  that  is  the  biggest  problem.  The  descendants 
of  those  who  created  the  boundaries  can  only  use  the  land  their  parents  claimed.  No  one 
can  simply  come  lo  Paje  and  build  a house  without  informing  the  owner-  However,  a 
problem  persists  within  extended  families  fukoo  and  wards)  over  ancestry  lands.  A man. 


66.  Interview  with  Mohammed  Mzale,  Secretary  of  the  Shgtig,  Paje,  II  September 

1997- 
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whose  profession  was  conscniclion,  explained,  "[l]he  new  and  younger  members  of 
families  confront  one  another  claiming  particular  pieces  of  land  belong  to  their  family. 
These  younger  generations  are  uncertain,  though,  of  their  boundaries  because  they  were 
not  present  when  the  boundaries  were  drawn.  One  side  must  be  open-hearted  and  agree 
that  the  other  family  can  have  the  land.  Howet  cr,  oftentimes  the  sbehs  must  become 
involved  and  people  even  go  to  court"” 

While  the  sheha  or  the  distriet  court  may  for  the  most  part  be  able  to  resolve  ibc 
numerous  land  disputes,  people  are  becoming  more  hesitant  lo  permit  others  to  use  their 
land.  The  secretary  of  the  shehia  asserted.  "1  have  inherited  land  (family  land)  and  people 
must  seek  permission  to  use  this  land.  But  1 now  do  not  allow  anyone  to  use  the  land  lo 
avoid  problems.  Problems  arise  because  nothing  ia  written  (no  leases)  and  if  someone  uses 
the  land  then  s/he  might  decide  now  it  is  hisdier  land  because  s/he  doesn't  have  any  land. 
To  avoid  this  people  have  stopped  permitting  other  people  use  of  their  land  for 
cultivation."  This  change  is  significant  because  it  strikes  at  the  very  undersundmg  of 
citizen  and  property.  Where  once  citizens  could  use  any  of  the  town  land  without  seeking 
permission  (because  permission  was  underatood),  citizens  hesitate  and  refuse  permission 
10  use  land.  No  longer  does  a piece  of  land  inherently  have  a cilizen  auached  to  it,  nor  on 
underatood  openness  to  the  citizenry. 

As  stated  above,  people  attempt  to  build  bouses  on  land  that  does  not  belong  lo 
them,  or  people  perceive  olhere  as  building  houses  on  land  that  does  not  belong  to  ihem. 

In  Ihis  possibility  a person  must  cut  down  coconut  Uees  to  build  a house.  When  this 


67.  Interview.  Paje,  25  September  1997. 
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S.  interview.  Pajc,  2 October 
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Bovemmem  still  owns  the  land  and  the  biggest  mistake  the  government  has  made  is  the 
selling  of  land.  It  is  better  for  ownCB  to  lease.'"  Nevertheless,  individual  citizens  in  Paje 
eagerly  pursue  chances  to  sell  land  and  in  doing  so  they  fhistrale  their  understanding  of 
citizenship  as  a sealed  relationship  between  blood  and  family.  As  one  citizen  conveys,  '[a] 
man  approached  our  family  to  buy  land  to  build  a guest  house.  Two  members  wanted  to 
sell  the  land  while  the  others  including  me  did  not.  yet  they  sold  it.  Once  we  discovered 
this,  1 went  to  court  to  stop  the  transaction.  Now  the  land  lies  empty  and  the  court  case 
remains  to  be  resolved.  The  problem  was  the  lack  of  full  participation  of  the  family."™ 
And  yet,  a popular  sentiment  circulates  that  no  need  for  reform  exists. 

There  are  those  citizens  who  suggest  that  if  contracts  existed  the  confusion  aver 
land  and  property  ownership  would  cease.  COLE  continues  to  stress  this  idea  of  land 
re^stration.  However,  in  this  attempt  there  is  a built-in  discrirainolion  which  upholds  such 
confusion  and  affects  women  in  particular.  According  to  new  land  legislation,  land  leas 
than  3/4  hectare  will  not  be  registered.  However,  in  the  case  of  inheritance,  the  plots  of 
women  become  quite  small  as  they  receive  cither  1/2  the  brother’s  share  or  1/8  of  the  son's 
share  in  the  case  of  a deceased  husband.  Thus,  even  where  knowledge  exists  of  the  power 
of  land  registration,  a large  pmporlion  of  the  population  is  denied  the  possibility  of  such 
protection.  The  most  revealing  comment  about  the  stale  of  affairs  in  Paje  is  that,  '[ajll 


69.  Interview  with  Razak  Musa,  Paje.  8 November  1997. 

70.  Interview,  Paje,  24  September  1 997. 
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people  of  Bwejuu,  Paje,  and  Jambiani  have  agreed  ihai  people  can  plant  peimanenl  om 
on  Ihe  coast.  It  depends  on  how  quick  you  are..." 

Nungwi  faces  similar  problems  of  land  conflicts.  Echoing  (perfectly)  land 
complexity  in  Paje,  one  Nungwi  citizen  expinins,  "(a]ncestors  of  the  past  owned  land  (and) 
could  invite  friends  to  use  their  land.  But  once  they  had  children,  and  the  children  don't 
know  exactly  who  actually  owned  the  land,  disputes  arose  because  of  the  absence  of  leases 
to  articulate  ownership."”  There  is  a general  and  perpetual  disagreement  over  how  land 
should  be  used,  particularly  between  farmers  and  pastoralists.  People  in  Nungwi  want  to 
use  the  same  land  in  the  fanning  area;  because  of  this,  they  clash.  Often  those  who  hold 
land  fight  over  the  same  land  because  of  confusion  over  boundaries.  In  the  words  of  one 
citizen,  "There  are  a lot  of  people  in  a smoll  area,  thus  if  people  anempt  to  use  land 
without  permission  misunderslandings  will  arise.’  However,  more  serious  disputes  have 
emerged.  As  one  citizen  elaborates,  "|t|here  are  land  disputes  because  land  was  divided 
among  families  of  generations  post.  Disputes  occur  between  new  generaiiorts  because 
land  has  become  wealth.  In  Nungwi  a very  small  parcel  can  acquire  four  million  shillings 
(approximately  US$S,0D0).  People  now  have  this  awareness  of  land  value.  Ifsomeonc 
cultivates  on  another's  land  it  can  be  interpreted  as  snatching  wealth  from  the  possessor 
because  an  expectation  lingers  that  one  day  someone  will  come  wanting  to  purchase  that 
land.  " Although,  like  In  Pnje,  it  is  nffirmed  that  people  only  receive  compensation  for  what 
is  on  the  land  through  the  government,  when  foreignera  arrive  on  their  own  to  buy  land. 


71.  Interview  vrithRazak  Musa,  Paje.  8 November  1997- 

72.  Interview, Nungwi, 29 Octobcrl997, 
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people  sell  because  money  is  involved.  Ovmcrs  may  nol  warn  lo  sell  land  bul  do  10  avoid 
having  it  conllscaled  by  Ihc  govemmenl  which  in  lum  leases  (or  sells)  Ihe  land. 


Nungwi.  Again  anolhcreilizen  offers  an  explanation  ofhow  disputes  arise,  Peoplefight 

over  the  land  along  the  coast  because  they  know  the  value  of  land  now  and  the  possibility 
of  receiving  money.  For  example,  now  within  the  village  it  might  happen  that  someone 
planted  coconut  trees  on  a piece  of  land  and  someone  else  also  planted  trees  among  the 
other  planter's  trees.  When  a prospective  buyer  proposes  to  buy  the  piece  of  land 
sustaining  the  coconut  trees,  both  planters  will  claim  to  have  rights  to  this  land." 

The  previous  shcha  foresaw  what  would  soon  happen  and  ceased  the  selling  of 
land  as  people  began  selling  land.  However,  not  before  he  also  became  entangled  in  land 
selling.  He  was  forced  to  resign  because  of  an  agreement  he  made  with  the  government 
for  a large  development  project  on  Nungwi  land.  The  new  sheha  with  the  shehia  created  a 
written  regulation  prohibiting  the  selling  of  land. 

When  someone  does  succeed  in  initiadng  the  process  of  selling  land  to  investors 
problems  arise  since  no  clear  boundaries  have  been  recorded.  Fighting  within  families 
presenU  an  enduring  issue  to  resolve.  Such  disputes  arise  usually  when  a family  member 
sells  a parcel  of  land,  or  the  products  of  Ihe  land,  without  sharing  the  profits  or  consulting 
with  the  ocher  family  members.  In  response  to  such  complications,  both  waecni  and 
cilireo  express  a need  for  land  reform.  In  Ihe  view  of  a South  African  bolelier.  who 
established  a guest  house  and  scuba  diving  company  in  Nungwi,  "land  tenure  is  a real 
problem  and  [Zanzibar]  will  never  have  major  investment  here  because  of  this  problem.  1 
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pay  iospectois  lo  come  and  inspeci  die  premises  because  die  government  has  no  money."” 
In  the  view  of  one  citizen  in  Nungwi,  '[llhere  U a need  of  reform  because  people  own  land 
but  do  not  hoid  ieases.  If  the  government  would  assess  and  classify  all  land,  everyone 
would  know  who  owns  which  parcel  of  land,  putting  a halt  lo  the  disputes."”  However, 
the  issue  of  land  disputes  and  land  reform  is  not  pereeived  universally  through  Nungwi. 
Many  suggest  land  disputes  do  not  occur  in  Nungwi,  at  least  not  seriously  enough  to 
articulate  them  as  a problem:  "Land  is  note  big  issue  because  oflhcuse  of  fences  and 
people  know  boundaries  here,  in  comiasl  to  Paje  where  people  fight  excessively  over 
boundaries."”  Anothercitizen  suggested.  "|l|ct  us  leave  land  as  it  is.  These  are  inlemal 
issues  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  village.  They  are  family  problems."”  While  some  people 
riiay  not  want  to  understand  land  as  a problem,  others  articulate  the  present  land  tenure 
system  with  its  disputes  in  fatalistic  terms.  "Reform  is  impossible  because  of  inhenlance," 
one  Nungwi  woman  claimed.  Others  suggest  that  land  reform  will  be  didiculland  not 
possible  to  implement  fairly.”  The  claim  that  fdr  reform  is  not  possible  intimates  a fear 
that  families  will  lose  their  land  in  a system  that  does  not  provide  evidence  of  land  holdtogs 
in  the  form  of  written  documentation. 


73.  interview,  Nungwi,  H October  1997. 

74.  Interview,  Nungwi,  22  October  1997. 

75.  Interview,  Nungwi,  22  October  1997. 

76.  Interview,  Nungwi,  23  October  1997. 

77.  Interview.Nungwi. 28  October  1997. 
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Land  disputes  in  P«je  and  Nungwi  are  incricsls.  Overlapping  and  differing 
undersundings  of  land  can  compotilily  exisl  when  ihe  objects  of  such  understandings  do 
not  constitute  subjects  of  struggle,  The  moment  the  two  meld,  conflict  emerges;  however 
this  docs  not  preclude  Ihe  possibilities  of  Ihe  eoettistcoce  of  land  understandings.  That 
towns  understand  land  as  their  families’  land,  that  this  land  gives  them  their  identity  as 
town  ciliaens,  along  with  the  right  to  govern  their  lives,  while  Ihe  government  understands 
all  land  as  national  land  over  which  Ihe  government  serves  as  the  guardian  is  n case  in 
point  The  government  ofiendocs  not  want  to  gel  involved  in  lend  disputes  within  a town 
because  they  are  perceived  as  family  matters.  When  town  citizens  call  upon  the 
government  to  settle  such  disputes,  officials  reluctantly  enter  the  role  of  mediator. 
However,  Ihe  govemmenl  eagerly  enters  the  sticky  web  of  land  confusion  when — as  the 
townspeople  claim — "money  is  in  control." 

While  people  attempt  to  preserve  their  identity  as  town  citizens  they  are  often 
confronted  with  the  difficult  choice  of  whether  or  not  to  invoke  a diffemnl  citizen  identity 
and  power  to  preserve  Ihe  very  thing  which  gave  them  their  status  as  town  citizen. 

Neither  Ihe  status  of  town  citizen  nor  national  citizen  guarantees  them  Ihe  ahili^  to 
preserve  Ihe  cilizeiVpioperty  link  since  such  struggles  are  located  on  complez  contested 
terrain.  On  such  terrain  Ihe  government  itself  can  be  understood  to  move  between  Ihe 
identities  of  contestant,  ally,  and  Imilor.  What  is  cilizan  and  what  is  properly  begins  to 
unmvcl  from  within  the  very  noiionslhemsclvesbecauserighlsloproperty  undermine  a 
citizen's  claim  to  land  which  defines  the  citizen.  What  remains  is  the  use  of  citizen  and 
property  to  further  define  what  is  citizen  and  property. 
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In  ihe  high-siake  conicxi,  people  not  only  solicit  govemmem  involvepcol  but 
employ  strategies  that  cm  undeimine  the  veiy  notion  of  sSHJSii  'o  legilimiie  iheir  clmms. 
However,  once  the  geslure  is  made  which  challenges  Ihe  very  premises  in  the  defiiUlion  of 
citizen,  the  possibility  to  straggle  against  on  existing  notion  of  citizen  petpetually  remains 
open.  For  example,  once  a citizen  family  is  challenged  on  their  use  of  land  (which  is  their 
ri^t)  by  another  family,  the  contending  family  opens  itself  to  the  challenges  of  a redefined 
citizen.  While  citizens  may  realize  Ihe  importance  of  having  the  government  as  an  ally, 
each  citizen  realizes  this  in  the  struggle  over  land.  Each  time  citizen  is  deployed  it  echoes 
dilTerenlly. 


The  complicated  issue  of  land — on  which  Msuka  only  sits  at  Ihe 
margins — intricalely  illustrates  contesting  attempts  to  define  property  both  up  against  and 
asnulionaJ  Icrritorialily.  The  conflicts  around  this  land  also  highlighl  the  role  ofwntlcn 
documentation  of  land  ownership.  The  land  comprising  Msuka,  Verani,  Makangale,  Ngezi 


Forest  Reserve,  and  Vumawimbi  has  a long  contested  history.  According  to  Middleton, 


most  of  the  land  outside  the  town  of  Verani  (a  neighboring  town  but  on  ihe  other  side  of 


Ngezi  forest)  has  been  sold  to  individuals,  most  of  them  from  Msuka.  who  are  absentee 
landlords  (as  people  of  Verani  emigrated  from  their  town  to  Ihe  more  profitable  cloves 
areas  aRer  the  abolition  ofslaveiy).”  Virtually  all  Ihe  communal  land  of  Verani  is  owned 


7S.  This  occurred  by  the  late  1 930's  as  this  is  when  Middleton  conducted  his  land 
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by  families  ofMsuka  who  use  il  fcr  grazing  iheircalUc.  The  land  (other  than  the 
communal  land)  is  not  used  for  cuiavation,  rather  the  owners  rent  it  or  permit  squatters  to 
use  il,  who  mostly  come  from  the  mainland  rmnsilv  Wanvamwea.  Makonde,  and  Kikuyu). 
The  area  is  thickly  planted  with  coconut  palms  by  "Msuia  landlords'  who  permit 
cullivarion  provided  they  keep  the  area  under  the  trees  clean  and  weeded.  They  do  not 
permit  the  building  of  permanent  structures  (i.e.  stone),  only  temporary  (i.e.  palm  frond, 
mud).  Middleton  asserts  that  the  Mainlanders  are  subject  to  discrimination  as  descendants 
ofsquatters  are  often  refused  continued  use  of  land.  They  are  not  understood  as  "full 
members"  or  citizens  as  are  Arabs  and  Shiraa.” 

The  most  serious  dispute  now  engulfing  Msuka  centers  around  land  to  the 
northwest  ofMsuka  which  comprises  a strip  of  coastal  land  referred  to  as  Vumswimbi. 
People  ofMsuka  relay  that  the  origins  of  the  land  dispute  emerged  during  Portuguese 
intrusion.  The  people  of  Makangale  were  harassed  by  the  Portuguese  and  even  had 
children  stolen.  They  decided  to  migrate  to  the  Msukaarea.  People  from  Chake Chake 
and  Micheweni  migrated  later  into  Makangale  for  agricultural  productioa”  According  to 
some  accounts,  these  migrants  met  with  the  elders  in  Makangale  and  sought  permission  to 
enter  the  area  for  agricultural  purposes  for  an  agreed  upon  period.  However,  when  the 
period  of  agreement  ended,  the  migrams  did  not  vacate  the  land.  The  government  avoided 
involvement  in  the  potential  conflict.  The  Msuka  people,  who  claim  to  be  owners  of  the 


79.  Land  Tenure  in  Zanzibar.  67. 

80.  The  heaviest  migration  was  in  the  1970's  as  a consequence  of  serious  food 
shortages.  This  area  is  particularly  fertile  and  has  been  an  important  food  production  area. 
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Inlhe  viewoflhe  CommiBSion  ofNalura!  Resources,  Ihe  whole  of  Mkaagale  area 
is  owned  by  people  of  Msuka  and  ownere  have  a path  of  recourse."  They  may  file  a 
dispute  with  COLE.  If  COLE  is  unable  to  settle  the  dispute  the  case  may  go  to  court,  in 
Ihe  form  ofa  case  against  COLE  by  Ihe  owners.  Of  Ihe  cases  which  have  gone  to  court 
no  resolutions  have  been  reached.  Up  to  the  present,  many  people  in  Msuka  claim  to  have 
land  in  the  Makangale  area,  particularly  around  Vumnwirobi.  However,  those  who 
migrated  to  Makangale  claim  the  land.  The  head  of  Ihe  Commission  for  Natural 
Resources  explains  that  the  whole  area  of  Ngezi  was  gaaetied  as  a forest  reserve  in  1 968. 

the  whole  of  the  Vumawimbi  area,  so  in  the  process  it  was  degazctled.  It  was  decided 

According  to  institutions  such  as  the  Commission  of  Natural  Resources  and 
COLE,  if  Ihe  Msuka  people  can  prove  this  is  their  land,  then  they  will  be  compensated. 

81.  The  view  of  the  Commission  ofNatural  Resources  has  relevance  because  the  forest 
reserve  In  this  area  falls  under  its  jurisdiction.  Thus,  CNR  has  more  dlrecl  dealings  mth 
this  area  Ihan  COLE. 
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Because  all  lard  is  govemmcnl  land,  however,  Ihey  can  only  be  compensaicd  for  die 
resources.  Some  people  of  Msuko  have  old  lilies  which  documcni  ownership  by  pasi 
genemlions  within  ihe  family.  However,  in  eyes  of  Ihe  title  holders  the  government  does 
not  understand  the  claims  and  the  documents  do  not  seem  to  provide  evidence  to  resolve 

COLE  zoned  this  stretch  of  coastline  for  tourist  developmenl.  Three  investors 
have  proposed  hotel  projects  and  COLE  leased  land  for  the  projects.  The  government 
compensated  people  of  Makangale,  but  people  of  Msuka  claim  that  land  belongs  to  them 
and  they  should  receive  compensation.  From  the  perspective  of  COLE  ofTicials,  the  land 
in  dispute  is  indeed  a complicated  issue.  COLE  has  acknowledged  that  people  in  Msuka 
have  objected  to  the  govenunent  survey  of  the  land  in  the  Makangale  and  Vumawimbi 

One  particular  'owner'  holds  a document  written  in  Arable  demarcating  land 
boundaries  which  COLE  had  translated  the  lirsi  time  Ihe  case  was  brought  against  Ihe 
Commission.  The  document  held  by  members  of  Msukailales  back  to  nig.”  It 
describes  Ihe  boundaries  demarcating  them  in  terms  of  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  It 
states  that  the  western  border  is  shared  or  marked  by  land  of  another.  However, 
according  to  Ihe  deputy  secretary  of  COLE,  the  land  in  dispute  in  this  court  case  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  seashore.  Thus.  Ihe  land  in  dispute  by  the  people  of  Msuka  is 

Ihe  documentation  of  ancesiml  ownership  dating  to  131 S,  Ihe  people  on  Ihe  land  now 
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have  either  been  on  it  for  over  one-hundred  years  ns  a consequence  of  migration  or  have 
been  given  parcels  by  the  government  as  a consequence  of  the  three  acre  policy. 

Another  dispute  around  the  Vumatvimbi  coast  complicates  understandings  of  die 
dispute  of  ancestral  ownerahip.  An  investor  from  Unguja  purchased  land  from  local 
people  in  the  same  area  under  dispute.  The  government  had  already  surveyed  this  land 
and  decided  it  belonged  to  no  one  because  it  had  laid  idle  with  no  permanent  trees  marking 
ownership  on  it.  The  government  distributed  the  land  to  o number  of  people.  The 
Zanzibari  filed  a court  case  against  COLE  because  his  purchase  is  not  recognized  by  the 
Commission.  An  injunction  was  placed  on  the  land  in  1997  by  the  magistrate's  court 
(regional  level)  but  COLE  contested  the  injunction  and  it  was  lifted.  The  Zonziban 
resorted  to  supporting  the  court  case  filed  by  the  people  ofMsuka,  probably  vvith  the 
hopes  of  finding  an  ally  in  them  which  will  eventually  lead  to  acquisition  of  the  land  for 
him.  Ke  had  iniliaJIy  purchased  the  land  frem  villager  but  outside  the  formal  system,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Deputy  Secretary,  such  land  disputes  will  not  be  sorted  out  any  time 
soon.  His  speculation,  made  in  1997,  has  proven  correct.  Almost  two  yean  later,  the 
issues  over  the  Vumawimbj  remain  in  dispute  in  the  courts. 

The  complicated  dispute  over  land  for  Msuka  citizens  highlights  the  issue  of  the 
written  document  as  a sign  of  anachment.  in  previous  conflicts  over  land  in  Pajeand 
Nungwi  it  was  often  suggested  that  land  reform  did  not  conslitute  a posaible  and  just 
solution  to  land  problems  because  ofinherilanceand  lack  of  past  documentation.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  suggested  on  urgent  need  for  land  reform  in  (he  form  of  documentation 
to  easily  resolve  disputes  in  the  contetd  of  land  attaining  value.  In  either  case,  the  nress 


on  documenlatioii  implicales  ila  importance  in  legitimiang  land  claims,  where  in  the  past 
such  wiilten  tides  seemed  less  than  signifleant  forms  of  evidence.  Nevertheless.  In  Msnka 
families  have  documenlaiion  ofihe  land  from  centuries  ago  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Once  people  began  to  sell  land  in  Makangale,  Msuka  families,  knowtag  the  importance  of 
documentation  in  the  system  of  law,  provided  written  lilies  which  imprint  their  family 
names  on  parcels  of  land.  Their  success  in  claimmg  land  throng  written  documentation 
remains  uncertain  in  a system  where  documentation  has  been  emphasized  as  the  necessary 
evidence  for  resolutions. 

For  the  govemmem,  documentation  now  has  the  irritating  aifeci  of  visualizing  the 
creation  of  new  national  citizens  on  the  land  without  regard  for  past  citizens  also 
incorporated  into  the  new  nation.  The  land  document  draws  attention  to  the  layers  of  land 
claims  that  correspond  to  the  layers  of  cilizen  and  national  constructions.  None  have  been 
destroyed,  but  rather  placed  in  the  same  terrain  and  granted  rights.  The  lown.crUzens  of 
Msuka  have  rights  to  the  land  through  blood.  Some  of  the  migrants  have  user-rights  os 
mgeni,  while  other  migrants  have  user-rights  as  national  citizens. 

Unlit  land  itself  was  given  value  as  property — in  the  guise  oftransferabiliO' by  the 
goverrunent — the  overlapping  understandings  may  have  co-eaisled  inconflici,  but  none 
had  the  urgent  fear  of  the  loss  of  a very  piece  of  their  identity.  If  the  government  had 
looked  to  the  trees,  or  the  absence  of,  as  serious  evidence  in  the  layered  identity  of  the 
land,  a resolution  may  have  already  been  found.  The  government  has  done  this  in  other 
disputes  over  land  in  Paje.  However,  the  goverrunent  has  its  own  interests  in  the  land. 
While  it  may  not  be  possible  for  land  to  be  property  for  the  citizen,  it  is  possible  for  the 
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govemmcal  to  think  of  land  as  its  property.  With  investors  aggressively  seeking  fcnilc 
leirain,  the  government  has  much  to  lose,  if  it  considers  the  ties  between  property  and 
citizen.  The  government  also  undermines  the  legitimacy  of  its  redistribution  policy  if  it 
rules  in  favor  ofMsuka  citizens  with  documentation  from  the  year  131 S.  The  inward 
renection  of  the  Msuka  citizens  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  true  owner  of  the  land  seems 
to  have  scaled  their  fate  in  the  loss  of  a part  of  their  very  being.  This  narcissistic  group 
has  not  learned  the  tricks  of  Echo  yet. 


Political  Patties 

The  re-legalization  of  multiple  political  parties  has  provided  another  form  of 
political  articulation  of  dirfctences.  Scholars  have  debated  the  causes  and  purposes  that 
gave  rise  to  the  different  political  parties  prior  to  the  revolution.  Some  have  argued  the 
parlies  emerged  out  of  racial  differences  in  an  efrotUo  address  racial  inleiestsand  efface 
past  racial  discriminations.  Others  have  written  against  the  colonial  grain  and  argued  Ihat 
political  parties  initially  arose  as  class  and  anti-colonial  interests.  White  initially  patties  cut 
across  class  boundaries  through  Iheir  shored  anti-colonial  struggle,  parties  became 
inoeasingly  liagmcnied,  conservative,  and  evenlually  racially  dinerenliiucd  as  Ihe  colonial 
admlnislraiion  altempted  to  control  ihe  slrength  and  ogendna  ofpolUical  parties.  Political 
panics,  however  aniculated,  embodied  varied  siruggles — expressed  in  terms  of  colonial 
oppression  of  diffcrenl  sorts— and  the  need  for  change.  However,  for  many,  when  the 
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voles  were  counted  end  their  poUlical  party  did  not  come  out  on  top,  the  very  purpose  of 
political  parties — that  is,  liberation  ihrouBh  political  power— seemed  frustrated. 


political  panics.  '•What’sibepoinioflegalizingpolilicalpanies?  We’ll  only  haveall  that 
nasty  bickering  again,  then  these  monsters  will  gel  provoked  and  state  their  business  as 
they  did  before.""  In  Gumah's  story  it  is  the  feminine  voice  which  has  the  capocity  to 
admit  not  only  the  problem  with  the  current  form  of  government  but  also  problems  of 
political  parlies.  Perhaps  because  she.  like  Echo,  has  been  negiecled.  Rukiya  is  not  part 
of  the  poiitical  realm,  however,  that  does  not  mean  she  has  lost  her  voice  and  she  certainly 
is  not  echoing  perfectly.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  political  panics  have  no  "poinl  ” nor 
place  in  Zanzibar,  but  to  remember  that  the  idea  of  political  panics  has  a colonlal/post- 
oolonlal  history  in  Zanzibar  which  should  inform  a consideration  of  their  purpose  in  the 
post-liberalization  days. 

While  attempts  have  been  mode  to  illuslrale  the  histoiical  links  between  the  rise  of 
CLIP  and  the  past  political  panics  of  ZPPP  and  ZNP.  1 will  refrain  from  this  debate  to 
briefly  consider  poUlical  panics  more  abstractly  and  thereby  piCFVide  a frame  for  a 
continued  discussion  of  land  and  resource  struggles."  I do  not  mean  to  disregard  the 
significonce  of  the  actual  attempts  to  make  such  historical  links.  Such  attempts  have 
significance  because  they  become  pan  of  political  struggle  simultaneously  as  they  write 


83.  Admiring  Silence.  Ifig. 

84.  Seethe  1064  Revolulinn  for  an  anemnt  to  show  the  historical  link  between  ZPPP 
and  CUP. 
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hislccy.  ASP  (CCM)  has  been  very  aclive  In  writing  Zandbai'shisioiy.  The  gesture  to 
link  CUF  with  ZPPP/ZNP  revolves  around  land  and  constitutes  an  act  to  de-legitimize  the 
political  party  for  the  people.  CCM  inteiprels  CUF  to  be  an  Arab-identified  party  which 
wants  to  return  land  to  the  plantation  owners.  Indeed,  CUF  itself  speaks  of  the  need  to 
compensate  people  for  the  loss  of  their  land.  This  perspective  can  be  interpreted  as  an 
anempt  to  de-legitimia  the  land  nationalization  policy  of  the  revolutionaiy  party.  As  the 
membcis  of  both  parties  struggle  to  assert  a more  rightful  claim  to  power,  the  people— not 
directly  involved  in  Ihe  high-polities  arena— are  called  in  as  reinforcemenu. 

On  the  other  hand,  citizens  do  not  simply  consliiute  loyal  soldiers  nor  pasrive 
subjects.  Citizens  not  only  can  have  an  understanding  of  paitJcs  and  agendas  as  political 
instmmenls  of  manipulation  for  their  own  use.  bul  also  have  an  awareness  of  the  Imgic 
flaws  of  parlies  artd  the  problem  of  association  with  any  of  them.  Citizens  invoke  political 
parlies  in  local  struggles  as  one  more  and  Increasmgly  powerful  means  to  draw 
incltisivc/exclusive  boundaries  in  the  town.  The  intensified  conflicts  over  family  land 
boundaries  indeed  correspond  to  o new  interest  in  ihe  coastal  land  of  the  coral  rag  areas. 
The  use  of  political  affiliations  ha.s  given  such  struggles  a new  pernicious  character. 
Political  aflilialion  becomes  entwined  with  property  affiliation  either  in  the  rise  of  the 
dispute,  the  interpretation  of  the  conflict,  or  the  resolution.  In  the  context  of  multiple 
parlies  it  has  become  known  that  aRilialion  with  a paiticular  party  offers  the  possibility  of 
disproportionate  access  to  resources.  Some  disputes  over  boundaries  arise  between 
people  of  differing  par^  affiliation  with  the  hopes  that  the  goveminenl  may  rule  in  their 


favor.  Through  Ihc  citizen's  inteipreiive  lens  disputes  can  be  disnissed  as  the  attempt  of 
some  to  create  polilica]  problems. 

Finally,  resolutions  are  inextricably  tangled  in  party  politics.  Once  multiple  parties 
received  the  right  to  exist,  the  local  government  was  restructured.  During  the  rule  of  Ihe 
single  party,  local  governing  mailers  were  first  handled  through  the  local  party  branch. 
Preceding  the  introduclion  orpoliiieal  parties,  Ihe  shehia  was  revived  because  two  or  more 
local  party  branches  existed  in  towns.  In  a multi-party  system,  CCM  could  not 
legitimately  comrol  local  affairs.  The  local  leader  became  the  sheha  with  his  council 
Ishehiai.  However,  in  an  e^rl  to  esiablish  hegemonic  power,  CCM  wrested  Ihe  power  of 
appointing  the  sheha  (Ihe  local  chairman  of  CCM  is  different  from  the  shehnl.  Regardless 
of  the  town  and  its  dominant  political  affiliation,  the  gbsbg  is  always  a CCM  man. 

Some  citizens  clsim  a system  of  conflict  mediation  in  land  dispules  is  not  fair  (non- 
partisan), because  of  the  sheha's  mlitical  commitment.  The  four  shehas  in  this  discussion 
are  careful  not  to  slate  dispules  in  terms  of  politics.  The  Paje  sheha  acknowledged  the 
main  problem  overland  to  be  between  owners  and  users  of  land.  The  Nungwi  sheha 
explains  Ihe  land  problems  as  complex  because  all  land  is  public,  yel  people  in  Nungwi 
have  been  owning  land  fora  long  lime.  They  now  want  to  sell  when  Investors  come 
seeking  land  and  without  government  permission.  In  the  process  since  them  are  no  clear 
boundaries  disputes  arise  over  who  really  can  sell  Ihe  land.  All  of  this  is  occurring  within 
the  context  of  increasing  population  pressures  on  the  land.  The  Fumba  sheha  claimed  that 
their  were  no  problems  of  land  and  resource  use  and  no  dispules  over  land.  Finally.  Ihe 


Msuka  sheha  articulated  land  problems  in  terms  of  e 
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diseases,  iasecls,  and  climalic  cKanges,  and  the  local  use  of  the  forests  despite  by-laws 
prohibiting  use.  However,  the  esplicit  discussion  of  politics  reveals  a little  more  of  the 
shehas'  perspectives.  The  Msuka  sheha.  with  whom  politics  was  not  directly  raised, 
asserted  that  the  biggest  obstacle  to  development  in  Msuka  was  politics  in  the  foim  of 
opposition  party  's  lack  of  cooperation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Fumba  skhs  had  explicitly 
demonstrated  to  me  that  politics  was  not  a topic  open  for  discussion,  through  his  assertive 
request  to  avoid  spooking  with  the  CUF  party  branch  and  about  polities  in  general. 
However,  the  secretaiy  ofthenhehia  claimed  that  unfounded  political  friction  exisB  in 
Fumba.  According  to  him,  the  problem  has  arisen  because  CUF  believes  they  have  been 
swindled,  but  what  they  want  is  not  theii's.  The  Paje  and  Nungwi  shshK  spoke  succinctly 
about  the  need  to  resolve  the  political  condicl  between  the  two  parties.  However,  their 
silences  in  above  tncnlioned  conflicts  can  be  read  as  political  acls.“ 

To  place  struggles  in  their  political  context  in  terms  of  the  1995  elections,  the 
following  charts  provides  the  official  (govenunenl)  results  of  the  presidential  and 
parUamentary  elections. 


85-  In  1999,  the  Nungwi  Sbsla  (interviewed)  was  removed  from  his  position  because 
some  members  ofCCM  (Nungwi  branch)  were  notsarisfied  with  the  way  he  governed. 
According  to  the  sheha.  he  worked  with  both  CCM  and  CUF  members,  offering  services 
equally  to  bolh  patties.  When  invited  to  CUF  meetings  or  events,  he  would  attend  both 
and  give  his  cooperation.  CCM  party  members  reported  the  sheha  to  the  district  and 
regional  aulhorides.  His  position  was  given  to  another  CCM  member  more  supportive  of 
the  ruling  party. 
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Figure  5.1 

1995  Preeideolial  Election  Results 
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t.and  and  Polilics 

The  eamplex  of  land  disputes  in  Msuks  illuslnles  how  land  and  politics  become 
entwined  at  the  hand  of  citizens.  Middleton  depicted  pre-revolution  Msuka  as  reflecting 
the  situation  of  the  Verani  side.  Msuka  land-owners  rent  plots  to  tenants  for  the 
cuilivation  of  rice."  Arabs  fell  into  the  calegoiy  of  Msuka  land-owners  to  mark  them  as 
distinct  from  (he  more  recent  immigrants.  In  Msuka  proper,  little  original  kiambo 
remained  as  most  of  the  area  was  occupied  by  immigrants  from  elsewhere.  According  to 
Middleton,  there  was  no  longer  any  indigenous  local  community  organization  in  Msuka." 
After  the  revolution  some  land  in  Msuka  was  confiscated  and  redistributed.  Those  who 
had  land  confiscated  but  remained  in  Msuka  have  not  forgotten  old  boundaries. 

articulated  by  the  sheha.  the  problem  in  Msuka  is  politics.  A land  problem  due  to 
population  pres.sures  does  not  exist,  the  land  here  can  hold  people  and  is  owned  by 
families.  Yet,  disputes  between  families  over  land  no  longer  are  family  squabbles  that  the 
mediation  of  the  sheha  can  resolve.  At  one  level,  the  past  policy  to  nationalize  land 
presents  a conflict  between  the  government  and  families,  and  at  another  level,  it  haunts  the 
iniereciions  between  neighbors.  Those  who  had  land  conhscaled  resent  that  no  discussion 
has  ever  surfaced  to  resolve  the  problems  created  by  the  three  acre  system.  It  is  suggested 
that  land  disputes  occur  between  families  because  the  government  confiscated  and 
redistributed  land.  The  sbehn  and  even  the  police  can  be  asked  to  mediate  such  conflicts. 
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bill  rarely  areagretmenls  reachea  belween  families.  The  animosilies  between  funilics  buill 
along  political  lines  as  a consequence  of  land  nadonalization  canying  over  to 
inteipielalions  of  land  disputes.  Those  who  dispute  conllscalcd  land  are  perceived  as 
CUFsupporteis  making  trouble,  if  the  disputes  are  acknowledged  at  all  by  CCM 
supporters. 

The  Vumawimbi  dispute  is  not  even  as  simple  as  two  sides  fighting  over  land  with 
a govemmenl  caught  in  between  and  not  knowing  how  to  mediate.  Whether  such  a 
dispute  actually  exists  is  even  in  dispute  within  Msuka  and  the  dividing  line  separating 
contending  views  is  poliUcal.  CCM  suppotleis  (though  few  in  number)  feign  unawateness 
of  the  Vumawimbi  and  Makangale  land  disputes,  claiming  that  they  have  been  imagined  by 
some  membere  of  a Msuka  neighborhood  (CUF  oriented)  on  the  ouUkins  of  the  town  and 
closest  to  Makangale.  In  a discussion  in  the  sheha's  odlce  in  Msuka  proper,  the  group  of 
men  slated  when  asked  about  the  Vumawimbi  dispute.  ’|w]e  haven't  heaid  of  this 
problem,  unless  people  come  from  there  to  sell  land  with  investore.  The  problem  is 
belween  (and  within)  families.  One  sells  land,  then  anotherquarrels  over  it.'"  They 
supposedly  are  simply  grasping  for  land.  Olhets  claim  no  knowledge  of  such  a dispute  or 
that  Ihcy  have  heard  simply  that  such  a dispute  exisls.  Their  apprehen«on  to  discuss  such 
matters  stems  from  their  awareness  of  political  consequences. 

In  Msuka,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  police  to  enter  the  town  at  night  and  drag 
suspected  CUF  suppotleis  out  of  their  houses  to  beat  them.  There  is  a split  In  Msuka  now 
between  CCM  and  CUF  families  that  is  not  only  geographical  within  the  town  but  on  the 
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issues  facing  Ihe  whole  of  Msuha.  Dispules  arc  silenced  by  ihe  refusal  lo  give  Ihem 
arliculolion  by  CCM  supponers.  Depending  on  the  perspective  questioned,  effons  at 
community  development  through  community-based  organizations  arc  frustrated  through 
the  refusal  of  participation  by  or  lack  of  inclusion  of  CUF  supporters.  Neither  politically 
split  group  wants  a success  to  be  attributed  to  the  other,  despite  ties  os  wenyenji  and 
family  which  cross  the  politico!  boundary.  In  a ploee  stricken  with  poverty,  poverty  has 
become  a fated  choice. 

The  conflict  with  the  Wanvamwezi  in  Fumba  was  also  articulated  implicitiy  in 
terms  of  political  party  contestation.  Whol  is  interesting  to  note  about  the  conflict 
between  Fumbans  and  the  Wanvamwezi  is  that  the  climax  of  the  conflict  occurred  towards 
the  end  of  my  viats  to  Fumbo.  i was  not  only  surprised  to  leam  of  the  incident  upon  my 
arrival  in  Fumba  one  morning;  but  also  quite  concerned  to  realize  only  over  the  next  few 
finnl  days  that  not  every  one  shared  a sense  of  animosity  towards  the  Wanvamwezi.  What 
was  particularly  striking  was  that  Ihe  difference  of  opinion  over  Ihe  Wanvamwezi 
paralleled  a difference  of  political  afflliolion.  To  begin  research  in  each  of  the  towns,  I had 
to  first  meet  Ihe  sheha  and  seek  his  permission.  With  his  permission  my  vrork  would 
become  easier  as  people  would  be  willing  to  speak  with  me.  However,  the  very  political 
identity  of  the  sheha— as  he  is  always  a CCM  membet'-could  influence  who  spoke  wilh 
me.  it  took  some  time  to  discover  that  not  everyone  understood  the  conflict  with  the 
Wanvamwezi  in  the  same  way. 

Marginalization  can  occur  at  many  levels.  Ofien  how  the  government  marginalizes 
the  poor  is  a focus,  and  usually  an  enlire  village  or  luial  community  is  depicted  as 
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marginalized  or  poor.  In  Fuinba  the  marginalized  weremarginalizing.  During  a discussion 

helping  them  la  slay  here.  There  are  some  ordinary  villagers  who  go  there  and  return  with 
tomatoes  and  parcels.  Thus  there  are  receiving  bribes.  So  when  any  attempts  are  made  to 
gel  rid  of  them,  they  inform  the  Wanvamwez.i  and  then  tell  them  to  stay." 

This  interprelalion  entwines  support  for  the  Wanvamwezi  with  sig^n  for  CUF. 
The  mentioning  of  bribes  particularly  indicates  this  as  bribery  always  has  a political  (or 
government)  connotation  in  Zanzibar.  The  man  willing  to  expedite  a meeting  with  the 
Wmvamwezi  revealed  that  actually  in  Fumba  more  people  supported  CUF  than  CCM. 
explaining  that  historically  in  this  area  people  supported  ZNF  at  the  time  of  the  elections  in 
Ihel950'sandl960's.  Manyjoined  the  Afro  Shirazi  Party  in  hopesof  change.  However, 
when  the  advent  of  change  never  came  people  shifted  their  support  to  CUF."  It  did  not 
lake  long  for  word  to  spread  through  Fumba  that  I had  spoken  with  the  Wanvamwezi. 

gave  testament  to  political  sensitivities  in  Fumba.  The  sheha  had  invited  members  of  both 
CUF  and  CCM  to  our  group  discussion.  He  felt  this  was  an  adequate  non-partisan 
gesture.  He  did  not  want  me  speaking  with  active  CUF  party  members  individually  which 
suggests  his  understanding  of  the  silencing  power  of  Ihc  community  group  and  the  sense 


neglect  by  government.  The  same  can  be  suggested  about  Msuka.  Msuka  has  been 
neglected  by  the  government.  The  majority  of  people  in  Msuka  now  support  CUF  which 
only  perpetuates  government  neglect  and  abuse. 
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of  freedom  lo  speak  in  ihe  conlexl  of  confidenlialily.  In  Fumba,  1 learned  lo  improve  my 
reading  ofsilences  and  metaphors. 

PoHlical  parties  may  provide  a means  to  organize  complaints,  agendas,  and 
struggles  for  citizens,  but  they  also  can  increase  the  risks  and  losses  in  existing  conflicts. 
Changes  in  the  understanding  of  land  have  accompanied  economic  liberalization. 
Resources,  if  not  the  land,  have  multiple  forms  of  value  now  for  people,  towns,  and  the 
govemmenL  Along  with  new  forms  of  value,  the  possibilities  and  severity  of  losses  also 

The  allegorical  use  of  Echo  makes  possible  the  visualization  of  the  ways  in  which 
citizcrVpropcrty  struggles  can  risk  desiruction,  but  also  the  consideration  of  how  struggles 
move  beyond  narcissistic  acts  of  self-deslruclion.  While  Narcissus  indeed  highlights  the 
destructive  tendency  ofself-deflnilion  and  self-knowledge  In  the  hegemonic  context  which 
is  anything  but  self-defined,  the  inclusion  of  Echo  opens  analysis  lo  considering  the 
possibilides  of  struggles  which  deploy  the  terms  of  others  lo  undermine  them,  and  thereby, 
provoke  change.  Echo  offers  the  possibility  to  consider  Ihe  ways  ui  which  a system  (e.g.  a 
town,  a nation),  conceptualized  as  self-constructed,  unlnlenlionally  creates  spsce  and 
support  for  that  which  is  considered  foreign,  not  only  to  exist,  but  to  struggle. 

As  land  continues  lo  undergo  transformations  and  lemains  ccniral  in  conflicts  at 
multiple  levels,  polidcal  parties  place  the  queslionofland  on  their  agenda.  However, 
parties'  agendas  are  articulated  only  in  terms  of  suppoiting  or  rallying  against  the  previous 
policy  of  land  oalionalizadon  and  redislitbulion.  Such  rhetoric  may  seem  to  do  little  to 
inrendonally  support  citizens  in  their  difflculi  choices  in  resource  and  land  access  and  use. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  generates  a politically  charged  climate  in  which  the  past  and  present 
collide  and  reftact  proliferating  struggles.  The  inability  ofCUF  and  CCM  to  move  beyond 
such  narcissistic  positions  has  implications,  not  only  for  land  issues  within  communities 
and  between  towns,  but  also  for  the  fsub)national  context  in  which  global  actors 
increasingly  feature. 


The  eehoinn  Citizen 

Dali's  Narcissus  artoganUy  admired  himself  to  the  neglect  ofhow  his  surroundings 
played  a role  in  knowing  (or  realizing)  that  construction  ofhimselfwhichhe  so  admired. 
This  would  soon  produce  his  own  downfall.  Reading  the  forgotten  Echo  with  Narcissus, 
however,  offered  away  to  include  those  surroundings  that  even  Dali  dismissed.  Echo  is 
not  Narcissus  and  thus  is  outside  of  Narcissus,  but  she  is  pan  of  Narcissus  in  that  she 
echoes  him.  As  such  Echo  is  a new  form  of  imerprelalion  and  struggle  that  is  informed 
admittedly  by  oUurs.  Echo  acknowledges  that  struggle  is  never  fixed  by  material 
conditions  because  she  is  aware  that  property  relalions  arc  not  cniirtly  stable,  in  doing  so 
she  disrupts  the  Narcissistic  fate  to  realize  (hat  eilher  at  the  level  ofihe  (masculine)  private 
individual  or  a cilizens/property  system,  (he  very  individual  or  system  destroys  itself  when 
it  destroys  the  property  righu  it  cannot  have  or  the  property  itself. 

In  the  above  struggles,  the  town  citizen  was  considered  likewise.  He  was  satisfied 
with  a territoriality  determined  by  land  and  blood  guaranteeing  his  place  in  which  to 
produce  his  life  as  he  desired.  However,  the  reproduction  of  this  system  was  always  being 
disrupted.  As  a disruption  occurred  the  citizen  would  seek  to  remove  it  by  upholding  and 
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invoking  his  own  intetprelalion  oniy  to  experience  more  frusualion.  He  understood  the 
end  of  his  iand,  the  end  of  his  property  u the  end  of  himself.  However,  other  citizens  and 
wapgni  hffH  learned  from  this  system,  established  as  they  were  partially  part  of  it.  but  not 
completely.  In  their  interpretations  they  created  struggles  which  were  not  as  easily 
frustrated  because  the  struggle  itself  vras  understood  as  pan  of  existence.  There  is  loss, 
but  not  the  fear  of  complete  loss,  because  the  struggle  does  not  rise  out  of  a complete 
possession  or  position.  Such  struggles  acknowledge  the  possibilities,  negotiations,  and 
changes  produced  out  of  struggle,  without  dismissing  the  difficulties,  discriminations,  and 
oppressions  within  conflicis.  Struggle  can  thus  be  understood  as  intricate,  complicated, 
layered,  explosive,  and  implosive,  that  is  to  say,  as  deconstruclive. 


CHAPTER  6 

CLIMAX  BY  INTERPOLATION; 
WHOSE  NATION  UNDER  ELABORATION? 


In  a drama,  Ihc  climax  is  Ihc  decisive  moment  or  turning  point  in  the  plot.  In  the 
previous  chapter,  each  story  of  community  struggle  hado  cUmax.  However,  it  can  be 
asserted  that  the  more  significant  climax  occurs  inthc  larger  (sub)nniional  context,  once 
the  sub-state  decides  either  to  enter  or  to  avoid  the  action-  When  the  sub-state  (or  state) 
decides  that  a particular  resource  constitutes  a (sub)national  interest,  or  a development 
project  serves  the  {sub)oational  projecL  the  intensity  of  struggle  culminates.  Because 
subaltern  groups  realize  the  potential  power  of  the  sub-state,  they  also  induce  turning 
points  by  demanding  the  involvement  of  the  sub-state.  Subaltern  groups  establish  decisive 
moments  in  the  national  project  in  their  decisions  to  echo  sub-state  demands  or 
narcissistically  stake  their  ground  against  the  sub-state.  The  interpolations  of  the 
numerous  participants  in  the  (sub)natioital  project  set  struggles  into  motion.  Inletpolation 
is  the  act  of  altering  (a  text)  by  the  inseition  of  new  matter,  especially  deceptively  or 
without  authority.  Interpolation  can  occur  from  a subaltern,  sub-stale,  or  extra-state 
position  in  the  narcissistic  form  of  an  insistence  on  the  way  to  define  or  address  an  issue, 
litis  insistence  is  inserted  into  another  way  of  defining  or  addressing  the  issue  at  hand. 
Echo  is  a mom  subUe  form  Dfinlcrpolaiton.  In  the  echo,  the  demand  or  project  is 
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received;  bul  in  the  reeeplion,  new  meaning  or  mailer  is  inserted  into  Ihe  veiy  demand  or 
project  and  then  relayed,  in  interpolation  understood  as  such,  who  has  the  authority  to 
define  and  direct  the  (subjnaiional  project  and  who  participates  in  defining  and  directing 
the  project  are  open  for  interpretation. 

The  elaborations  of  nation  themselves  present  problems  in  Zanabar.  In  this 
ohapter,  how  sub-state  institutions  and  specific  actors  interact  and  attempt  to  actually 
shape  citizens  and  property  will  be  considered.  Political  parties,  stale  institutions,  donor 
countries,  extra-state  organizations,  and  citizens  ali  have  featured  roles  in  the  multiple 
struggles  to  define  the  nation.  This  chapter  comments  on  the  positions  of  substale  and 
exliBstale  agents  in  subaltern  struggles.  While  most  often  sludies  articulate  slate  projects 
either  as  Allures  because  they  fail  to  incorporate  society  or  as  failures  because  they 
subordinale  and  repress  society,  this  chapter  will  consider  the  complexities  of  attempted 
nation-building  where  indeed  slale  projects  come  into  struggle  with  local  groups. 
However,  the  struggle  is  often  to  co-exist  and  not  to  destroy,  capture,  or  undermine. 
Because  many  actors  are  involved  (local  eilizens.  substnie  institutions,  NGOs, 
inlemalional  financial  instirulions,  and  donor  countries),  the  attempts  to  negotiate  what  is 
intended  ate  complex  and  involve  mulliple  combinalions  of  echoing  and  narcissistic 
struggles. 

Dali's  poem  will  again  assist  in  Ihe  cotislderslion  of  how  Narcissus  loses  himself 
due  to  the  limits  of  self-knowledge  (or  excessive  pride),  in  Dali’s  account.  Narcissus 
realizes  his  own  demise  and  fate  to  serve  as  a material  reminder  oflbe  destiny  of  hubris,  in 
the  form  of  a Rower.  Then,  the  demise  of  the  flower  itself  occurs  as  it  undergoes  a 
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melamorphotis.  Dali's  metamotphosis,  however,  will  be  queslioned  through  remembering 
Echo  Where  narcissislic  positions  are  held,  struggles  appear  more  fnislrattd  than  where 

the  more  frustrated  one  will  be,  this  U not  to  suggest  that  echoing  is  not  frustrating. 

Rather  the  comparison  highlights  that  by  not  completely  (or  perfectly)  fitting  into  the 
lerats  of  struggle,  the  position  of  Echo  permits  the  expression  of  intent  and  the  possibility 
to  endure— be  it  at  the  level  of  the  local  citizen  or  the  (sub)national  stale.  Like  the 
subaltern  citizen,  the  subaltern  state  can  echo  the  demands  of  the  intemational  community. 


system.  Several  amendments  to  the  Constitution  accompanied  the  hill.  Amendments 
deleted  language  which  declared  CCM  as  the  final  authority  in  respect  of  all  matleis  in  the 
United  Republic  of  Tanzania.  A subsecUon  was  added  which  guaranteed  the  right  to 
freedom  of  association.  The  subsection  prohibited  registration  of  any  political 
organization  which  seeks  to  promote  or  combat  particular  religious  beliefs  or  seels,  or 
sectional  inleresis  along  Uibal  groupings,  color,  sex.  or  region  of  any  part  of  the  United 
Republic.  It  also  prohibited  registration  of  any  organizadon  dial  advocates  the  break  up 
of  the  United  Republic,  accepts  and  believes  in  the  use  of  force  or  conlrantationai  politics 
as  a method  for  realizing  its  polideal  goals,  Intends  to  conduct  its  political  eclividcs  only  in 
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one  pan  of  ihe  United  Republic,  and/or  does  not  allow  its  leaders  to  be  elected  at  intervals 
and  through  democratic  methods.' 

CUF  organized  and  received  the  status  of  a registered  political  party.  CUF 
proceeded  to  make  three  controversial  election  promises:  1.  to  form  a commission  to 
investigate  who  was  involved  in  the  killings  during  the  1964  Revolution,  2.  to  return 
nationalized  land  to  pre-revolution  owners.  3.  to  re-negotiote  the  Articles  of  the  Union. 
Zanzibar  would  now  have  contending  political  parlies  in  the  (sub)nntional  political  arena, 
despite  notional  government  efforts  to  control  the  rise  of  (sub)riational  interests. 

Within  the  poetics  on  Narcissus,  Dali  abruptly  in-serts  the  following.  ‘Already  the 
heterosexual  group. . . ponders  over  the  threatening  libidinous  cataclysm,  the  carnivorous 
bloomings  ofits  latent  morphological  atavisms.'’  He  continues  with  several  verses 
commenting  on  different  national  groups.  The  nation  is  portrayed  as  heterosexual  because 
the  intent  behind  ihe  rise  ofa  nation  is  to  reproduce  itself.  However,  in  this  reproduction 
the  nation  creales  its  own  threatening  undoing,  through  the  melding  of  new  interpretations 
and  condidons  with  past  ones  which  it  did  not  succeed  in  erasing.  Politics  consdtutes  the 
way  the  nation  ponders  over  the  threatening  and  lustful  upheavals  that  arise  out  of  talent 
reappearances  of  the  past.  Politics  is  how  Ihe  nation — with  its  multiple 
generations— studies  and  acts  out  the  differences  ofinlerpietations  and  visions  it  harbors. 

In  Zanzibar,  the  government  fears  the  return  of  pre-revolution  politics  and  parties 
that  it  reads  into  the  emergence  of  a multi-party  system.  The  govemmenl  (as  a single 
party  sub-stale)  understands  the  rise  of  other  parties  as  a threat  to  its  power.  Some 
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cilizens  fear  Ihe  return  of  violent  rcvolulionaiy  ghosts  in  the  form  of  present  day  leaders, 
while  some  cilizens  eagerly  provoke  and  facilitate  political  change  in  Zanzibar.  The  rising 
opposition  parry  actively  and  lustfully  embodies  the  desire  for  change.  However,  that  is 
not  al!  the  party  embodies.  Transitions  in  the  nation  do  not  occur  without  struggles  and 
atavisms.  The  binh  of  new  political  parties  in  Zanzibar  began  prior  to  the  actual 
legalization  of  multiple  political  parties,  as  was  discussed  above.  While  several  political 
panics,  in  addition  to  CCM.  eitisi  in  Tanzania,  only  one  new  pat^  has  meaningful  suppon 
in  Zanzibar— the  Civic  United  Front  (CUF).  CUF  assens  that  does  not  have  its  roots  in 
former  political  patties  of  the  pre-ravolulionary  ent-’  However,  members  did  belong  to 
previous  underground  political  movemenls  and  parlies  of  the  1980s.  Kamahuru  was  a 
poiilical  movement  for  democracy  which  emerged  between  1987-1989,  sparked  by  the 
detainment  of  Seif  Shariff  Hamad.’  CUF  grew  oul  of  Kamahuru  to  be  formed  in  1 992  at 
the  advent  ofmultipanism. 

Poiilical  tension  intensified  b 1995,  the  year  of  the  first  multiparty  elections.  As 
previously  discussed  both  cilizens  affilialing  with  CUF  and  CCM  complained  of 
harassment  during  voter  regislmlion.  Nevertheless,  campaigning  continued  and  elections 
were  held  on  22  October.  1995.  The  Zanzibar  Electoral  Commission  announced  a 
presidential  victoiy  for  Salmin  Amour,  who  officially  received  165,271  (S0.2K)oflhe 

2.  The  roots  of  CUF  were  provided  by  Mohammed  Aii  Yussiif,  Director  of  CUF  and  a 
member  of  CUFs  Central  Committee,  and  Abubakar  Khamis  Bakary,  Leader  of 
Opposition  in  the  Zanzibar  House  of  Representatives  (iuterview,  Dar  es  Salaam,  2S  March 
1998). 

3.  In  1 989  Hamad  was  arrested  on  unlawful  assembly  and  possession  of  secret 
government  documents. 


voles.  SeifSbuifTHunadrecOTed  163,706(49.8K)oftbevotes.  CUF secured 24 of tbe 
SO  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Of  the  SO  seats,  21  are  located  in  Pemba  and  ^ 
were  secured  by  CUF.  CCM  secured  26  ofthe  SO  seats  inthe  House  ofR^resentative.* 
CUF  and  intematiooal  election  monitoring  teams  disputed  the  oSdal  results  of  tbe 
preudendal  election.  CUF  claims  that  Hamad  received  166,S22(S  1.42%)  of  tbe  votes 
and  Amour  received  157,351  (48.58%)  of  the  votes.  The  difference  according  to  CUF  is 
a loss  of2.816  votes  for  Hamad  and  an  excess  of 7,920  votes  for  Amour.  The  following 
table  illustrates  tbe  differences  in  Fumba,  Nungwi,  Paje,  and  Msuka: 


Figure  6. 1 

1995  Presidential  Election  Results  in  Sdected  Constituencies 


According  to  these  bgures,  Fumba  had  the  fourth  largest  discrepancy  in  presidential  votes 
of  all  fifty  constituencies.  This  should  come  as  no  surprise,  if  the  politically  tense  climate 
within  the  town  ofPumba  (as  was  briefly  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter)  is  recalled. 

Of  the  twenty-one  constituencies  in  Pemba,  only  six  had  differences  in  tbe  voting  results 


4.  Election  results  are  from  Renoir  for  the  General  Election  of  the  22nd  October.  1995 


between  the  official  count  and  the  contesting  ocunt,  in  companson  to  the  results  in 
Unguja.  where  the  contending  counts  matched  in  only  four  conslituoncies.  That  the 
majority  of  election  discrepancies  occurred  in  Unguja  implicitly  suggests  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  commonly  understood  that  Pemba  is  an  unquestionable  slronghald  of  CUF. 

The  government  stood  flmily  by  its  interpretation  of  the  elections,  despite  uiging 
from  a number  of  embassies  to  reconsider  the  results.  CUF  was  unprepared  to  accept  the 
results  of  the  presidential  elections.  CUF  representatives  announced  that  they  would 
boycott  House  sessions.*  They  explained  that  they  could  not  participate  in  a govenunent 
whose  president  they  did  not  recognize  as  legitimate.  The  dinbiences  in  terms  of  votes 
may  seem  minor,  but  what  these  votes  represent  is  not.  Winning  the  presidential  election 
is  winning  the  power  to  direct  the  future  (and  the  resources)  of  Zanzibar.  Not  oniy  do 
Hamad  and  the  CUF  representatives  understand  the  election  in  this  way,  citizens  also  do. 
CUF  supporters  feel  they  have  been  cheated  of  a victoiy  as  a consequence  of  election 
rigging  by  CCM.  Much  of  the  inteiaational  community  supported  this  belief  which  CUF 
in  turn  Interpreted  as  legitimizing  their  suuid. 

Political  tension  inlenslfied  asboth  explicit  forms  of  violence  and  subtle  forms  of 
hamssmeni.*  In  Pemba,  children  were  withheld  from  school  to  boycott  government 
institulions  as  a form  of  protest  against  the  electirm  results.  Schools  were  set  aflame  in  a 

S.  Although  they  boycotted  participation,  they  showed  for  sessions  to  be  eligible  to 
receive  their  salaries  as  member  of  porliamenl.  They  remained  silent  in  the  process  to 
demonstrate  that  they  could  not  speak  in  a political  process  which  they  did  not  understand 
to  be  legitimate. 


6.  An  wave  of  CUF  supporters  (mostly  young  men)  fled  to  the  United  Kingdom,  rearing 
repercussions  afier  the  elecliorts  and  seeking  political  asylum. 


number  of  lowns  across  the  island.  In  one  town.  Shengejuu,  the  Field  Force  Unil  (FFU) 
was  sent  in  10  "re-establish  order.”’  Their  presence  resulted  in  the  occurrence  of  rapes, 
the  killing  of  several  townsmen,  and  the  complete  abandonment  of  the  town  by  its 
residents.  Most  fled  to  Tanga  (in  Tanaania)  and  Mombassa  (in  Kenya).  Immediately 
following  the  elections  in  Zanzibar  Town,  an  electric  tiansminer  exploded.  Many  feel  it 
was  a political  act  of  sabotage  by  CUF.  Two  engineers  from  the  power  plant  were  fired 
and  detained  as  suspects  in  the  explosion  For  over  two  years,  they  remained  unemployed 
and  without  the  standing  trial.  Subsequent  to  the  explosion,  the  government  began  a 
syslcmotic  attempt  to  eliminate  CUF  supporters  in  the  bureaucradc  structures  of  the 
government  by  firing  anyone  suspected  of  voting  for  CUF  in  the  eleobons  and/or  of 
continuing  to  support  CUF.  Pembans  working  in  the  government  were  parucularly 
targeted  m Zanzibar  (Unguja).  Pembon  civil  servants  would  either  lose  their  jobs  or 
receive  a transfer  (and/or  a demotion)  back  to  Pemba.  The  government  based  such 
demotions  and  firings  on  the  lack  of  political  support  or  enihusiasm  in  employees.  For  the 
govemmem,  political  neutrality  wa-s  read  as  secretive  support  of  CUF.  The  civil  servants, 
who  abided  by  govenunenl  policy  which  discouraged  civil  servants  from  being  politically 
active,  interpreted  government  accusations  of  neutrality  to  be  accusations  of  not 
supporting  CCM.' 


7.  The  Field  Force  Unil  is  a special  police  unil  of  the  military  under  the  Union 
GovemmenL  It  is  a colonial  relic  in  a new  form.  InZonzibar,  the  acronym  commonly 
refers  to  fanva  Fuio  uone  (make  trouble  and  you  will  sec). 

8.  During  the  1995  elections,  the  government  discouraged  opposition  party  involvement 
among  civil  servants,  but  permitted  ruling  party  activity. 
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The  govenuncnl  also  began  lo  demolish  housing  of  CUF  supponere  in  Ng’ambo. 

urban  planning  rules  (though  much  building  began  prior  Us  an  articulaled  urban  planning 
scheme  during  colonialism).’  Many  houses  buill  in  neighborhoods  of  Ng’ambo  are  nol 
legally  zoned,  surveyed  and  regislered.  Though  much  of  Ng'nmbo  is  like  this,  Ihe 
government  does  little  to  enforce  policies  of  urban  planning.  However,  with  the  rise  of 

to  repress  CUF  supportcra.  The  government  marked  houses  with  a red  ’X”  in 
neighborhoods  know  as  CUF  strongholds.  This  X marked  the  site  demolition.  When 
enough  houses  were  marked  in  an  area,  Ihe  government  would  enter  with  bulldozers  and 

Donors  began  an  aid  freeze  to  Zanzibar  reflecting  their  dissatisfaction  of  the 

rights  violations  subsequent  to  the  elections.  In  April  1996,  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  imposed  an  aid  freeze  on  Zanzibar.  By  August  1 997.  Finland  joined  Ihe  aid 
freeze.  Nine  months  into  the  conflict  between  CCM  and  CUF,  Emeka  Amyaoku, 
Secretary  Ceneial  of  the  Commonwealth,  initialed  ml  ks  with  Salmin  Amour,  Seif  Shoriff 
Hamad,  Benjamin  Mkapa  (FresdenlofTanzania  since  1993),  Frederick  Siimaye  (Prime 

9.  See  Garth  Myers,  ’Reconstructing  Ng'ambo:  Town  Planning  and  Developmeni  on 
the  Other  Side  of  Zanzibar,’  Unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  1993  for  discussions  of  rise  of  Ng'ambo  and  urban  planning  as  a colonial  and 
post-colonial  siralcgy  of  power. 

10.  Amnesty  Iniemaiional’s  1997  World  Report  documents  the  various  human  rights 
violations  which  occurred  after  the  1995  elections. 
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Minislef),  Julius  Nyerere.  and  Aii  Hassan  Mwinyi  (fonnerPresidem  of  Tanzania,  1985- 
1995),  to  discuss  the  Zanzibar  political  crisis."  Exacerbating  the  problem  of  the  donor 
freeze,  the  government  feared  that  only  40  percent  of  the  clove  crop  would  be  harvested, 
having  a dim  impact  on  the  economy.  The  inability  to  harvest  a higher  percentage 
stemmed  from  apathy  towards  clove-picking  in  Pemba  as  a form  of  protest  of  the  election 
results."  Without  donor  aid  the  loss  of  revenue  from  cloves  would  only  heighten  the 
financial  crisis  of  the  government. 

As  explicit  violence  diminished,  the  use  of  words  and  psychological  tactics  in  this 
conflict  between  parties  continued.  Such  tactics  are  important  to  consider  as  strategies  in 
conflict  because  they  constitute  subtle  forms  of  struggle  and  oppression  that  acquire  their 
elfecliveness  from  precisely  the  difficulties  to  systematically  expose  and  combat  them. 
Both  CCM  and  CUF  engaged  in  the  deployment  of  subtle  forms  of  resistance  and 
oppression.  In  addition,  the  media  became  a vehicle  through  which  such  strategies 
received  aniculalion.  The  medio  gave  voice  to  the  conflict  between  the  two  parties  for  the 
public.  On  20  January.  1 996.  Ibrahim  Lipumba  addressed  a political  rally  in  Pemba  in 
which  he  accused  the  Chairman  of  the  Zanzibar  Electoral  Commission  of  purchasing  a 
house  worth  60  million  Tsh.  (following  the  1 995  elections)  with  bribe  money  he  received 


II.  At  the  same  lime,  many  newspaper  arlicles  were  being  written  to  suggest 
resolutions  to  the  crisis.  Most  suggested  some  form  of  coalition  government  until  the  next 
elections.  See  for  example.  "Zanzibar:  What  is  the  future?'  Guardian.  16  and  2 1 
September  1996. 


12.  Despite  efforts  to  diversify  the  economy  and  the  increase  of  revenue  generated  by 
tourism,  the  Zanzibareconomy  still  depends  on  cloves.  All  Saleh,  "Political  Feud 
Threatens  Zanzibar  Clove  Boom.  IhtEssLAflisgB.  23-29  September  1996. 
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for  assisting  Salmin  Amour  win  the  eleclioa"  Moiini.  o Tatuanian  newspaper,  reported 
this  story.  The  govemraeni  banned  Maiira  from  Zanzibar,  and  ZEC  Chairman  filed  a coun 
case  against  Hamad,  Lipumba,  the  editor  of  Maiira.  and  Business  Prinlere  Limited.  Over  a 
year  later,  the  media  covered  the  case  in  coun.  In  one  report  the  claims  of  Ihc  defense 
were  articulated  as  follows: 

Two  defense  witnesses  claimed  before  the  High  Court  here  yesterday  that 
circumstantial  evidence  made  them  believe  the  Zaadbar  Electoral 
Commission  Chairman,  Mr.  Zubeir  Juma  Mzec,  had  bought  a 60m/-  house 
after  the  elections. 

The  witnesses. . . said  they  had  no  documents  to  substantiate  their 
claims  that  Mr.  Mzee  bought  the  house  using  bribe  money. 

They  said  they  believed  Mr.  Mzee  could  not  afford  such  an 
expensive  house. . . ^er  the  election,  without  gening  a kickback  for 
allegedly  helping  Dr.  Amour  win  the  Isles  prcsidenliaJ  race. 

Mr.  Mirajl  claimed  that  the  commission  chairman  was  given  the 
bribe  by  President  Amour.*' 


This  point  here  is  not  that  the  media  itself  has  constructed  a sloty  which  should  or  should 
not  be  printed,  but  that  through  the  media,  politicol  accusations  made  by  actors  in  the 
political  conflict  receive  voice  to  reach  the  public.  The  media  becomes  a powerful  tool  fur 
both  parties  to  use  in  shaping  public  interpreialion  of  the  conflict.  The  government 
gesture  to  ban  newspapers,  which  report  on  political  activities  deemed  inaccuisleor 
inappropriate,  suggests  awareness  of  the  power  of  media  use.  Neither  party  needs  to 
explicitly  engage  in  violent  conflict  because  a conflict  of  words  can  be  equally  powerful 
and  devastating  within  a society. 

13.  Lipumba  was  the  CUT  Union  presidential  candidale  io  the  1 993  elections. 

14.  Ali  Uki-  'Witnesses  adduce  evidence  over  house."  Daily  News.  13  July  1997.  The 
Daily  News  is  formerly  the  government-run  newspaper  and  only  English  newspaper. 
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Over  a year  after  ihe  eleclions,  no  solulion  had  been  found  lo  Ihe  crisis;  however, 
ii  remained  in  the  fotefronl  of  political  concerns.  Bakari  Mbonde,  Minister  of  Slate  in  the 
Vice  President's  ORicc  staled,  “My  advice  is  that  both  MPa  and  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Pemba  and  Zanabar  should  recognize  the  Zanzibar  government  and 
Sian  discussing  development  Usues.  CUF  mcmbeis  should  start  attending  sessions,  for 
development  issues  are  discussed  in  the  House  and  not  at  Ihe  Starli^t  Hotel-"'*  Jakaya 
Kiktvete.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Inlemalionai  Co-operation,  stored,  at  the 
Intemalional  Conference  on  Democracy  and  Development  held  in  Zanzibar  in  July.  1997, 
that  ''[y]ou  cannot  escape  the  Isles  issue  whenever  you  go  out  seeking  support. . . you  will 
finally  be  asked  about  Zanzibar."'*  Inilially,  Mkapa  remained  silent  on  the  Zanzibar 
political  crisis.  However,  at  the  same  conference,  Mkapa  criticized  CUFs  boycott  of 
House  sessions  making  the  following  remarks: 

It  is  both  irresponsible  and  undemocratic  on  their  [CUF]  part  to 
deliberately  forego  Ihe  opportunity  to  advocate  what  Ihe  electorate  voted 
them  10  do  and  instead  engage  in  a boycott  that  was  never  part  of  the 

manifesto  they  presented  to  the  electorate One  would  expect  this 

elected  forum  fbr  dialogue  to  be  the  focus  of  all  subsequent  controversial 
issues  and  their  resolution  in  the  interests  of  the  electorate.'* 


15.  Paschal  DiimaiL  "Ct IF  MPs  arivised  IQ  recognise  Dr.  Salmin."  Guardian.  8 January 
1 997.  The  reference  lo  the  Starlight  Hotel  is  meant  lo  stale  that  the  political  process  is 
not  staged  at  CUF  headquarters  in  Dar  es  Salaam. 

16.  Ali  Uki,  "Conference  urges  dialogue  in  Isles."  Daily  News.  8 July  1997. 

17.  Lwaga  Mwambande,  "Attend  Isles  House  Sessions,  Mkapa  tells  CUF  Reps," 
Guardian,  gjuly  1997. 
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Zanzibar  10  an  essenliaJly  one-pony  autonomous  poUly  by  defeult-"*  Though  CUF  colled 
for  a boycott  of  the  conference,  two  CUF  members  who  wanted  to  revive  the  pony  on  the 
mainland  attended.  Nyaruba,  the  secretary  general  of  the  comminee  lo  revive  CUF- 
mainland,  questioned  why  CUF  members  who  have  refused  lo  participate  in  the  Houses 

they  foil  to  represent  in  the  House  sessions.'* 

At  the  conference,  David  Martin  revealed  with  Salmin  Amour's  confirmation  that 
CCM  was  prepared  lo  offer  CUF  cabinet  posU  in  the  government  10  resolve  the  conflict.” 

House  of  Representatives,  retorted  that  CUF  would  never  accept  cabinet  posts  in  a 
government  which  did  not  win  the  1995  elections  because  such  a gesture  would 
undermine  democracy.''  CCM  had  the  final  retort  on  the  matter,  when  the  CCM 

The  active  role  of  the  media  in  reporting  on  the  political  crisis  also  deserves 
attention.  Since  the  rise  of  the  conflict,  the  various  newspapers  b Tanzania  have  provided 
virtually  daily  reports  of  and  commentaries  on  developmcnls  in  the  political  conflicl.  Most 


18.  Ibid. 

19.  Correspcindenl,  "CUF  faclion  plan  demo  over  Reps’  salaries,"  Guardian.  8 July 
1997. 

20.  David  Martin  is  the  joumalisl  who  interviewed  Karume  once  he  became  Chairman 
of  the  Revolutionary  Council  (i.e.  president). 

21.  Ali  Uki,  "CUF  declines  cabinet  nnsus."  Daily  News.  9 July  1997. 
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often  iheconflicl  is  aniculated  as  a personal  polilical  dispute  belvwen  the  two  1995 
preadenlia!  candidates,  and/or  a Pemba  versus  Zanzibar  (Onguja)  political  connict.  The 
media  has  focused  on  Pemba  and  Zanzibar  as  separated  by  "politics,  history,  distance, 
ethnicity,  orientation,  and  hatred,"  and  the  role  of  multi-party  politics  in  faci  Minting  the 
ozonized  political  articulation  of  this  divide.  The  emphasis  in  the  press  is  that  CUF  and 
CCM  represent  the  historical  differences  between  Pemha  and  Unguja”  Thus,  the  political 
crisis  is  an  ethno-regicnal  conflict  nurtured  by  political  personalities. 

Commenlatics  on  the  political  crisis  proliferated  around  the  Intemalionai 
Conference  on  Democracy  and  Development.“  The  conference  became  controversial 
because  CUF  refused  to  participate  and  discouraged  international  participation.  The 
conference,  however,  was  the  first  organized  public  discussion  of  the  events  up  to  that 
point  in  the  political  conflict.  The  conference  highlighted  the  efforts  of  the  donor 
community  and  inlemational  organizations  to  pressurize  CCM  (and  Salmin  Amour)  to 
resolve  the  political  tension  and  in  doing  so  it  suggested  the  uncompromising  position  of 
CUF.  The  solution  aggressively  advocated  in  newspapers  was  that  Zanzibar  must  resolve 
this  problem  itself,  and  lhal  CUF  needs  to  agree  to  dialogue  with  CCM.  The  imenlionsof 
CUF's  stance  of  resistance  began  to  be  questioned. 


22.  Sec  for  example  "Zanzibar  Continuing  Mvslcrv?"  Guaidian  Sunday  Observer.  13 
July  1997. 

23.  See  for  example  above  and  in  addition  AM  Nabwa,  "Time  unveils  CUFs  mysterious 
posture,"  Daily  News.  I g July  1 997;  Evetist  Kagaruki,  "Dialogue  only  solution  to  Isles 
crisis,"  Express.  24-30  July  1997;  Nimi  Mweta,  "Tower  of  Babel  in  ZanzibarConfereoce," 
Guardian.  12  July  1997;  Makwaia  wa  Kuhenga,  "Wonled:  Movement  towards  dialogue  in 
Zanzibar,"  Guardian.  1 1 July  1 997. 
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HoMver,  nol  all  newspaper  cammenlarres  look  a crilical  sionce  against  CUF.  A 


The  letter  depicted  Martin  to  "parrot  the  old  clichd  that  the  ZPPP/ZNP  represented  Arab 
interests  against  which  the  Revolution  is  supposed  to  have  been  carried  out.'  The  letter 
further  contended  that. 

(a]  Revolutioniirj  regime  reigned  with  an  iron  fist  for  several  decades,  most 
severely  in  Pemba;  and  yet  Mr.  Marlin  thinks  that  the  election  of  1995  was 
merely  a replay  of  the  elections  of  the  early  1960s. . . . Why  are  such 
outsiders  so  blinded  by  race  that  they  fail  to  understand  both  the  real 
situation  in  Zanzibar  before  the  Revolution  and  the  current  political 
conflict?” 


The  comments  of  the  author  of  this  Icner  highlight  the  role  the  media  plays  in  shaping 
(sub)nalional  tensions  and  more  generally  the  nadonal  understanding  of  political 
differences.  Though  it  may  not  be  the  intention  of  the  media  (particularly,  a pro- 
government  newspapers  such  as  the  Daily  News]  to  nurture  anti-union  sentiments,  it  can 
be  perceived  to  do  so.  On  the  mainland,  the  "clhno-regional  problems"  ofZanzibat 
become  underaiood  as  a problem  that  the  nation  does  not  want.  The  political  crisis  thus 
consiinites  evidence  of  the  problem  of  a Union  for  the  mainland  with  Zanzibar.  Forlbe 
(sub)nalional  arena,  the  media  portrays  the  Pemba  versus  Unguja  perspective  as  the 
accurale  understanding  of  (he  conflicl.  In  doing  so,  the  media  plays  a role  in  defining  the 
nature  of  the  conflict  and  framing  Ihe  way  in  which  it  should  be  handled.  The  message  is 


24.  Abdullah  Suleiman,  "David  Martin  wrona  on  Zanzibar.''  Guardian.  31  July  1997. 
Indeed  as  Suleiman  points  out  the  press  lends  lo  highlight  Ihc  political  crisis  in  terms  of 
race.  In  addition  to  the  above  commentaries  see  Mkumbwa  Ally,  "The  Zanzibar  crisis 
cannot  be  wished  away."  Daily  News.  4 August  1997. 
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ihBl  Zanzibar  should  take  care  of  its  own  problem  and  do  so  quickly  to  put  an  end 


On  31  July,  1997,  the  seeds  of  a new  controversy  were  planted  when  Salum 
Msabah  Mbsrouk,  the  representative  for  the  Mkunazini  constituency  in  Zanzibar  Town, 
appeared  peisonally  on  television  to  announce  his  resignation  “ After  seeking  temporary 
refuge  at  the  Swedish  Embassy.  Msabah  explained  to  the  press  that  he  was  approached  by 
CCM  ofTicials  and  asked  to  resign  in  exchange  for  20  million  Tsh.,  an  appointment  as  a 
special  advisor  to  the  Zanzibar  President  on  Middle  East  issues,  and  the  oppominily  to  run 
in  the  by-deolion  for  the  Mkunazini  seal  as  the  CCM  candidate.  When  he  reftised  he  was 
forced  at  gunpoint  to  announce  his  resignation  on  television.  CCM  retorted  that  Msabah's 
account  was  a fabrication  of  CUF.  CCM  launched  an  investigation  of  the  incident, 

CUF  prepared  to  block  the  Zanzibar  Electoral  Commission  from  holding  a by-eleclion. 
The  party  Tiled  a court  injunction  to  restrain  the  Zanzibar  Eiectoral  Commission  from 
proceeding  with  the  by-election  for  the  Mkunazini  seat.  However.  CLIP  also  decided  to 
field  a candidate  in  the  event  that  the  injunction  did  not  succeed. 

In  the  political  unrest  subsequent  to  Msabah’s  resignation,  132  people  were 
anested.  Unrest  continued  ascars  were  periodically  set  aflame.  An  mtempi  was  made  10 


25.  Mkunazini  constituency  is  in  Zanzibar  Town  and  was  one  of  three  seals  sec 
CUF  in  Unguja 


irritating  impact  on  the  Tanzania 


bum  ihe  Zanribor  Urban  District  CCM  party  headquarters  on  the  right  of  9 September 
1997.  Violence  also  marked  the  voter  registration  process  for  the  by-election  during  the 
same  period.  The  Field  Force  Unit  became  a virtually  permanent  feature  of  the  loam  as  a 
visual  reminder  of  the  power  of  the  government  to  pul  down  protest.  Twenty-four  people 

media  reported  that  police,  intelligence  oRicets.  and  maskoni  youths  were  conduedng 
nightly  house  searches  to  arrest  CUF  sympathizers.”  Neverthele-ss,  in  a press  conference 
to  commemorate  two  years  in  power,  Salmin  Amour  asserted  that  there  was  no  political 
crisis  in  Zanzibar  and  thus  no  reason  for  the  question  of  conllicl  mediation  to  arise. 

The  by-election  was  scheduled  for  30  November  with  a week  of  heavy  political 
campaigning.  The  CUF  candidate,  Juma  Diini  Haji.  spoke  of  the  eventual  break  of  the 
Union  and  freedom  for  Zanzibar.  At  a rally  on  the  last  day  of  campaigning,  CUF  members 
declared  that  if  CUF  did  not  win  the  election  blood  would  be  spilled.  The  CUF  candidate 
secured  the  Mkunazini  seat  in  the  by-election  with  5 1 .4H  of  the  voles.  However,  the 
election  process  did  not  conclude  without  exacerbating  the  political  tension.  Between  29 
November  and  6 December.  1997.  fourteen  CUF  ofTicials  (including  two  members  of  the 

26.  Maskani  is  historically  a social  institution  in  Zanzibar.  It  was  a meeting  place  for 
men  and  youth  (hoys)  at  the  end  of  work  day  to  en^e  in  conversation  and  discuss 

the  revolution.  Maskani  wm  used  ns  a political  inslitulion  by  CCM  to  lii^  people  at  the 
used  by  the  militant  wing  within  CCM  to  frustrate  multi-party  politics.  Sea  The 

27.  "Amour  mninlains  no  crisis  in  Isles,  rules  out  mediation,"  Daily  News.  25  October 
1997. 
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House  of  Represemacives)  were  anesled,  charged  wilh  sedition,  and  refiised  bail.  At  their 
hearing,  the  prosecutor  trumped  up  the  charges  to  treason.  CUF  women  activists  staged  a 
demonstration  outside  the  Zanzibar  High  Court  to  protest  the  aitesU  as  human  righU 
violations.  CUF  members  continued  to  schedule  protests,  while  the  government  and 
police  warned  that  protest  without  permits  w ould  not  be  tolerated.  CUF  membeis  of 
parliament  planned  to  boycott  the  National  Assembly  to  pressurize  the  Union  government 
and  president  to  intervene  in  the  political  turmoil  in  Zanzibar.  The  High  Court  began  a 
new  strategy  of  frustration  by  adjourning  trials  based  on  lechnicalilies. 

On  the  thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  revolution,  Salmin  Amour  stated  in  a public 
address  that  "(tjhere  is  no  political  problem  here.  The  citizens  can  bear  witness  that  this 
country  [Zanzibar]  has  been  run  very  smoothly."”  ParadOKioally.  be  also  stated  that  any 
solution  to  the  curienl  political  problems  would  be  achieved  by  ZaiizibBris  themselves.  He 
claimed  that  there  was  a conspiracy  to  generate  a conflict  in  Zanzibar,  peipelrated  from 
outside  by  using  internal  forces.  According  to  Amour,  the  government  would  not  tolerate 
attempts  to  make  a mockery  of  both  the  rule  of  law  and  the  constitution.”  Indirectly, 
Amour's  comments  were  directed  at  the  use  of  the  courts  by  CUF  to  undermine  CCM 
attempts  to  fhistrale  CUF  political  participation.  Ironically,  prior  to  the  anniveisary  of  the 
revolution  and  the  announcement  that  preparations  for  the  2000  elections  would  soon 
begin,  the  Zanzibar  Attorney  General  announced  plans  to  amend  the  constimtion  so  that 

28.  Ally  Saleh.  "Zanzibar  President  warns  croups  causing  disunity."  Guardian.  13 
January  1998. 

29.  Oahhv  Moavn.  "Amniir  warns  of  consniraev  against  Isles."  Daily  News.  13  January 
1998. 
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Amour  would  be  able  lo  run  for  a third  term.  The  mockery  of  rule  of  law  in  Zanzibar  is 
hardly  an  accusation  lo  be  directed  at  any  one  panicular  poiitical  party,  when  veiy 
gestures  of  those  within  the  government  deride  its  principles. 

The  fourteen  accused  oftreason  began  a hunger  strike  on  19  January  i998  to 
protest  the  handling  of  their  case  by  the  government.  Their  trial  had  once  again  been  re- 
scheduled when  the  prosecutor  failed  lo  execute  court  orders  properly.  After  nearly  a 
week,  the  accused  ended  their  hunger  strike  upon  receiving  the  assurance  from  the 
Registrar  oflhe  Zanzibar  High  Court  of  a fair  trial.  Despite  such  pledges,  the  trial 

have  yet  lo  stand  trial  for  treason  and  remain  in  prison. 

Both  sides  have  been  accused  of  a rigid  failure  to  compromise.  After  a conference 
on  conflict  resolution  in  Africa  in  January  1 998,  Nyerere  finally  slated,  '(ijheie  is  a 
problem  in  Zanzibar  which  needs  lo  be  discussed— it  ^ould  have  been  discussed.' 
Though  he  expressed  astonishment  that  the  Zanzibar  question  was  not  raised  in  Ihe 
workshop,  when  asked  why  he  hasn’t  intervened  in  the  conflict,  Nyerere  responded  that  he 
has  not  been  asked  lo  mediate,*  The  Secretary  General  of  CCM  responded  to  Nyerere's 
admission  by  asserting  that  his  understanding  of  a political  crisis  was  a personal 
understanding  and  did  not  reflea  Ihe  views  of  CCM.”  It  has  been  suggested  that  initially 

30.  Paul  Chinlowa,‘’Unlon,lslesgovemmenlsshouldsolveZanzibarprablem- 
Mwalimu."  Guardian.  24  January  1998;  Asha  Mnzavas. ’Zanzibar  Crisis;  Will  Mwalimu's 
confession  solve  the  nroblem?"  Guardian.  27  January  1998.  Nyerere  comments  coincided 
with  the  hunger  strike  of  the  seventeen  accused  of  treason. 

31.  Laurent  Mapunda.  "Mwalimu's  view  on  Zanzibar  conflict  'not  CCM  stand," 
Guardian.  31  Jamiruy.  1998. 
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Nyeme  warned  to  intervene  to  mediate  the  criaia,  but  was  not  wcleomed,  particularly  by 
Hamad,  but  also  by  Amour.  Amour  had  refused  Nyerere's  suggestion  of  o few  cabinet 
posts  for  CUF  members.  Mkapa  has  refused  to  intervene  in  the  conflict,  asseiting  that  the 
constitution  docs  not  permit  his  involvement  in  Zanzibar  internal  affairs.  Yet  most 
political  analysts  claim  Mkapa's  mandate  covers  the  whole  of  Tanzania  which  includes 
Zanzibar.  Mkapa’s  refusal  to  become  involved  begs  the  question  of  why.  Some  suggest 
that  Mkapa  possibly  has  a commitment  to  avoid  involvement  because  Amour  was 
instrumental  In  securing  the  CCM  presidential  candidacy  for  Mkapa.  Mkapa  received  the 
CCM  nomination  because  of  the  Zanzibar  block  vole  within  CCM.  Throughout  Mkapa's 
presidency,  he  has  remained  silent  on  is.sues  in  Zanzibar  and  only  hesilanlly  has  spoken 
when  confronted  with  no  other  choice.^’ 

On29Januaiy  1998,  CCM staled  ilswillingnessloengage  in  talks  with  CUF  in 
reaclion  to  a CUF  memorandum  to  Emeka  Anyaoku,  the  Commonwealth  Secretary- 
General.  The  memorandum  rejected  Anyaoku's  package  of  proposals  on  the  grounds  that 
it  did  not  include  the  amendments  proposed  by  CUF.  CUF  asserted  that  is  was  prepared 
for  dialogue  with  CCM  provided  ihe  issue  at  hand  was  treated  as  a CUF/CCM  conflict 
and  not  as  CUF  against  the  Revoluiionaty  Oovemmeni  of  Zanzibar.  The  package 
included  Ihe  following  measures  to  resolve  the  conflict:  both  parties  should  cease  to  issue 
confrontational  siatcmenu  that  go  beyond  normal  competitive  political  rhetoric,  full 
participalion  in  Ihe  House  of  Representatives,  equal  treatment  of  all  former  leaders  of  Ihe 


32.  For  a more  detailed  discussion  ofMpaka's  silence  see  Asha  Mnzavas,  "Zanzibar 
Crisis;  Will  Mwnibnu’s  confession  solve  the  problem?"  Guardian.  27  January  1998. 
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Union  regardless  of  cuitentpoliUcal  afniintion,  governing  and  opposition  parties  should 
begin  a dialogue  to  address  other  issues,  encouragement  of  the  media  to  give  balanced 
coverage  of  both  political  parties'  activities,  and  appointment  of  up  to  five  new  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  within  CUF7’ 

During  a CCM  Notional  Btecutive  Committee  meeting  in  February,  the  party 
finally  admitted  a political  crisis  in  Zan^bar.  though  the  party  held  CUF  solely  responsible 
for  the  problems.  The  following  excerpts  illustrate  CCM's  position: 

[T]he  NEC  has  concluded  that  the  toot  cause  of  political  tension  in  Pemba 
is  the  CUF  leaderdilp's  stand  of  rejecting  the  Zanzibar  Presidential  Election 

results Such  irresponsible  political  acts  have  invariably  given  rise  to 

chaos,  civil  wars  and  bloodshed  in  many  Afncan  countries. . . . This  CUF 
position  of  boycotting  the  House  for  more  than  two  years  now  has  given 
rise  to  political  problems  in  Zanzibar  whose  root  cause  is  CUF.  because  as 
a result  of  their  action,  thousands  of  voters  find  themselves  without 

representation [BJesides  dissusdmg  their  followers  from  participating 

in  development  activities,  CUF  leaders  have  had  the  audacity  ofevea 
calling  upon  the  iniemalional  donor  community  to  cut  aid  to  Zanzibar — 

Their  new  position  that  they  have  no  conflict  with  the  Zanzibar  government 

is  wise  and  welcome The  NEC  of  CCM  Insists  unequivocally  that 

CCM  has  no  conflict  with  CUF  in  respect  with  the  Zanzibai  genera] 

elections NEC  mahes  it  clear  that  it  is  ready  for  talks  with  other 

political  parties,  at  any  lime,  as  long  as  such  talks  are  aimed  at  furihering 
the  national  interest  and  consolidating  democracy.” 


At  the  same  lime,  the  Commonwealth  special  envoy  began  serious  diplomatic  talks  with 
Mkapa  and  CCM  and  CUF  leadership  to  persuade  Amour  and  Hamad  to  accept  dialogue 


33.  Sta^  Reporter,  "Anyaoku  emissary  in  hid  to  solve  Zanzibar  crisis."  African.  23 
February  1998. 

34.  From  the  Statement  of  the  Nadonai  Executive  Committee  of  CCM  on  the  Political 
Situation  Prevailing  in  the  Country  Issued  in  Dodoma  on  the  19th  February,  1998,  printed 
in  Daily  News.  23  February  1998. 
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lo  resolve  ihe  polilicel  uaisions  between  the  two  parties  and  the  political  paralysis  on  the 
Isles.  CUF  stood  firm  that  while  the  party  was  willing  to  enter  dialogue,  it  first  required 


was  a participant  would  amount  lo  oecepling  him  as  the  president  and  that  there  is  no 
political  crisis  in  Zanzibar.  CUF  realized  that  CCM  was  not  about  lo  create  a coalition 
government  to  share  power,  thus  they  permitted  CCM  to  have  the  facade  of  complete 
power,  but  attempted  to  rob  CCM  of  popular  support.  CUF  strategy  has  been  to  stunt  all 
development  lo  motivate  the  people  into  rising  op  against  CCM.  People  have  agreed  lo 
sacrifice  whether  actively  or  passively. 

Both  CCM  and  CUF  embody  the  narcissistic  inability  to  engage  in  constructive 
struggle  because  their  limited  focus  on  their  own  position  as  hegemonic  is  more  important 
to  each  than  compromise.  Either  party  would  rather  be  desiroyed  than  not  have  the  power 
to  define  the  government  and  the  (subjnation  in  its  own  terms.  The  political  tensions 
between  CUF  and  CCM  at  the  level  of  high  politics  illustrate  the  implications  ofhubris  in 
the  struggle  for  hegemony.  Hamad  and  Amour  can  only  imagine  either  the  acquisition  or 
preservation  of  presidential  power  as  the  realization  of  their  power.  Without  the 
presidency,  Hamad  wants  no  part  in  Ihe  actual  processes  of  government.  He  is  prepared 
to  be  Ihe  tragic  figure  in  Ihe  drama  of  politics.  CUF  ofiicials  and  representatives  are 
prepared  to  at  least  appear  as  if  they  are  willing  lo  lilerally  whither  away  in  prison  if  they 
cannot  bask  in  their  self-determined  freedom  of  self-expression.  CCM  o0icials  arrogantly 
stand  firm  In  their  self-adoration  of  the  successes  of  their  regime.  They  are  prepared,  for 
the  entire  nation  which  they  "represent,"  to  languish  if  they  cannot  determine  the  face  of 


the  govemmenlasCCM.  Elections  are  mcnninsless  to  CCM  because  the  party  did  not 
achieve  its  stature  through  these  means  and  need  not  preserve  its  power  with  them.  At  the 
level  of  the  central  government,  oflicials  aggressively  attempt  to  preserve  their  access  to 
the  materiality  of  power-lhat  is.  the  property  which  defines  the  government.  This 
property  is  land.  CCM  itself  has  produced  the  meaning  ofland.  Land  is  the  property  of 
no  one,  except  the  state.  This  land  ownership  gives  the  government  access  to  financial 
resources  and  the  power  to  define  the  nation.  CUF  poses  a direct  challenge  to  this  very 
Idea  which  CCM  is  not  prepared  to  entertain.  The  response  of  CUF  is  to  accept  its  own 
absence  from  government  as  the  party  attempts  to  erase  die  possibility  of  the  functioning 


Tfarcissus,  you  are  losiog  your  body,  carried  away  and  confounded  by  the 
millenary  reflection  ofyour  disappearance. . . your  while  body,  swallowed  up,  follows  the 
slope  of  the  savagely  mineral  torrent  of  the  black  precious  stones  with  pungent  perfumes. 
Narcissus,  do  you  understand?  Symmeuy. . . already  fills  up  your  head,  with  dial 
incurable  sleep,  which  withers  up  the  brain. . . your  nearing  metamorphosis."  This  passage 
of  Dali's  poem  can  be  politically  inleipreled  in  two  ways.  First,  Narcissus  can  parallel  the 
colonial  form  of  power  which  was  swallowed  by  die  Zonabori  revolution.  However,  the 
new  posicolonial  stale  uagically  held  within  it  the  pursuit  of  (he  same  form  of  power  held 


by  the  colonial  stale  and  which  led  to  its  final  i 
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preservation,  (in  a haae  of  self-deception)  it  puisnes  a sameness  which  can  never  be 
achieved.  This  veiy  act — a tragic  ocl — brings  about  the  death  of  the  masculine  derived 
position.  However,  lor  Dali,  it  is  not  a final  death. 

■The  seed  of  your  head  has  just  fallen  into  the  water. . . Narcissus,  in  his 
immobility,  absorbed  by  his  reflection  with  slowness  becomes  invisible There  remains 


the  new  Narcissus,  Gala  ..  .■  Twoqueslions  must  be  asked  of  Dali:  whyisthenew 
Narcissus,  that  is,  the  feminine  Gala,  new?  Secondly,  why  must  the  feminine  be 
transformed  out  of  the  inasculine?  In  the  case  of  the  former,  though  Daii  attempts  to 
glorify  the  feminine,  like  Freud,  he  forgets  Echo.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  Dali  establishes 
(dis)semina(ion  to  replace  reproduction  and  in  doing  so  strips  the  feminine  of  the  ^ility  to 
reproduce.  The  melamoiphosis  (though  it  assumes  a feminine  form)  is  the  production  of 
phallic  knowledge  without  a body,  but  nevertheless  erect.  Drdi  mockingly  suggests  chat 
only  Ihe  "while  oval  ofhis  head"  remains.  However,  this  is  an  important  remainder 
because  it  signifies  the  power  to  (dis)seminatc  and  the  replacemem  of  feminine 
reproduction  with  masculine  semination. 

If  a paralM  is  drawn  with  Ihe  stale,  then  the  Iransiiion  to  a multiparty  system  is 
undersiood  as  a radical  change  though  springing  from  Ihe  state  itself  However,  if  Echo  is 
not  forgotten,  then  the  transformation  In  the  slate  is  not  interpreted  as  a metamorphosis. 
The  elements  of  change  are  undersiood  as  partly  within  the  nation-state  and  partly  outride 
of  it.  The  elements  of  change  reproduce  multiple  forms  of  struggle  with  what  is 
disseminated.  Such  changes  do  not  result  in  complete  destruction  nor  complete  rebirth. 
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This  can  be  understood  lo  happen  in  two  ways.  First,  the  (sub)nalional  state  of  Zanzibar 
does  not  perfectly  echo  the  colonial  idea  of  the  post-colonial  nation-state  and  later  the 
donor  idea  of  the  liberalizing  state.  Second,  citizens  of  the  (sub)na:ional-staie  do  not 
perfectly  echo  the  dictated  construction  of  a post-colonial  society.  Within  this  dame  of 
Echo,  the  affects  of  various  struggles  on  the  process  of  policy  formation  become  visible 
without  forgetting  the  affects  ofscif-imposing  dictates  of  the  slate  and  the  donor 


The  Iheorelical  discussion  of  properly  in  Chapter  2 highlighted  the  theoiy  of 
property  rights  and  the  shift  in  emphasis  lo  the  idea  of  common  properly  rights  os  a form 
of  private  property  rights.  The  theoretical  focus  on  property  rights  as  institutions  has 
come  to  dominate  discussions  and  policies  of  sustainable  development.  Scholarship  has 
shifted  10  suggest  that  sustainable  use  of  natural  resources  is  dependent  on  a well- 
articulated  set  of  property  rights  and  the  compatibilily  of  that  set  of  rights  with  the  social 
and  ecological  context”  From  this  perspective,  most  politico-environmental  problems 
can  be  understood  as  problems  of  incomplete,  inconsistent,  or  unenforced  sets  of  property 
rights.  The  institutional  perspective  stresses  that  no  single  model  of  properly  rights  can  be 
offered  for  natural  resouree  degradation  and  overuse.  Policy  must  consider  the  context  in 


35.  Susan  Hanna  and  Mohan  Munasinghe,  "An  Inlroduclioa  to  Property  Rights  and  the 
Environmem"  In  Propeitv  Rights  and  the  Environment,  ed.  by  Susan  Hanna  and  Mohan 
Munasinghe  (Washington,  D.C.:  World  Bank,  1995). 
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which  properly  rights  arc  to  be  implemented  and  the  extent  to  which  they  arc 
enforceable.^ 

in  general,  there  is  an  agreement  in  the  literature  on  sustrurtable  development  that 
systems  of  natural  resource  use  arc  complex,  and  thus,  syslems  to  govern  resource  use 
mual  take  into  occouni  this  complexity.  Particular  rules  must  differ  in  accordance  with  the 
specific  conditions  of  the  natural  system,  cultural  views  of  the  world,  and  the  economic 
and  political  relationships  wiUiin  this  context.  Ostrom,  however,  asserts  that  seven  design 
principles  shape  the  moat  vigorous  institutions.^’  First,  righls  around  a common  resource 
pr>ol  must  entail  clearly  defined  boundaries.  Second,  appropriation  of  resources  arul 
provision  rules  must  relate  to  local  conditions.  Thlid,  because  no  external  official  has 
sufficient  involvement  in  the  daily  enforcement  of  rules,  individuals  most  affecled  by  rules 
must  participate  in  modifications  to  the  rules  as  needed.  Fourth,  monitoring  must  be 
accountable  to  the  appropriators  or  handled  directly  by  the  appropriorors.  FifUi, 
impropriators  who  violate  the  rules  receive  graduated  sanctions  from  other  appropriators. 
Sixth,  appropriators  and  officials  have  access  to  immediate,  iow-cosi,  local  forums  to 
resolve  conflicts  among  appropriators  or  between  appropriators  and  officials.  Finally, 
external  government  authorities  do  not  challenge  the  righls  of  appropriators  to  design  their 


37.  This  discussion  of  the  seven  principles  is  taken  from  Elinor  Ostrom,  "Designing 
Complexity  to  Govern  Complexity."  in  Prooertv  Rights  and  the  EnvironmenL  3440. 
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Ostrom  conlends  ihat  because  local  users  are  "etreclive  managers  of  smaller-scale 
resource  systems,"  they  should  be  included  in  the  process  of  policy-making  on 
conservation  issues."  Ostrom  odds  that  only  when  users  have  relatively  secure  lemire  over 
the  resources  they  use.  will  they  use  resources  at  a rale  which  seriously  considers  future 
use — that  is,  sustainability.  However.  Ostrom  warns  against  romanliciang  the  local 
against  the  grain  of  organizing  issues  of  environmental  sustainability  in  terms  of  the 
national  or  global.  One  threat  10  the  capacity  of  local  institutions  is  the  availability  of 
external  funding."  External  funding  always  has  the  potential  of  creating  dependency  in 
terms  of  financial  support.  In  addition,  this  dependency  on  support  citaies  the  tendency 
for  problems  and  solutions  to  be  conceptualized  in  a way  that  will  continue  to  acquire  the 
support  of  external  funders.  When  this  happens  the  local  users  sacrifice  their  own 
interpretation  out  of  dependency  to  subscribe  to  the  external  inlerpretatioiLS  that  docs  not 
necessarily  adequately  understand  local  conditions  of  resource  use. 

This  dominant  paradigmatic  tiealmcni  oTsustainoble  resouree  use  has  become  the 
favored  approach  to  development  issues  by  inlemationaJ  financial  institutions  such  aa  the 
World  Bank.  The  resonance  oflhis  paradigm  can  be  heard  at  varying  levels  in  political 
regulation  liom  donor  contracted  expens  to  (sub)na1ional  government  agencies  to  local 
community  organizations.  The  followbg  discussions  of  forestry,  land  and  tourism  policies 
Illustrate  the  persuasion,  compliance,  and/or  agreement  with  the  institutional 
understanding  of  property  rights  and  natural  resource  use.  However,  it  is  difficult  at  times 


38.  Ibid.,  40. 

39.  Ibid.,  41. 
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(0  undeislsnd  whethoc  ihe  common  property  rights  approach  has  had  a persuasive 
hegemonic  afTecl  or  if  understandings  of  resource  use  at  differing  levels  confirm  a theory 
of  oommon  property  rights.  As  Osiiom  has  pointed  out  there  is  a danger  in  framing 
problems  in  the  ways  aiticulaled  by  those  funding  solutions.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  occur 
even  within  the  very  establishment  of  fool-ptoof  enduring  inslitulions.  While  the  failures 
of  resource  management  policies  in  Zanzibar  would  be  explained  by  theories  of  common 
property  rights  as  failures  to  comply  to  the  critical  principles  of  rule-making,  the  politics  of 
rule-making  and  compliance  are  as  complex  as  Ihe  natural  resource  systems  (and  systems 
of  governance).  While  both  local  users  and  government  officials  who  believe  in  the 
institutional  approach  to  natural  resource  management  will  also  explain  problems  within 
the  language  of  theories  of  common  property  rights,  it  becomes  apparent  in  the  following 
discussions  that,  for  example,  assertions  of  the  need  for  clearly  defined  boundaries  do  nol 


Forestry  and  Land  Policies 

The  Articulation  of  Evolvina  Policies  Prior  to  Ihe  nineteenth  century,  dense  forest 
covered  Zanzibar,  however,  (he  introduction  of  cloves  rapidly  transformed  the  landscape. 
By  i 849,  Zanzibar's  forested  land  was  rapidly  being  cleared  for  clove  cultivation.  The 
British  colonial  administration  aci^uired  an  awareness  of  the  value  of  ’'protecting’'  the 

forest  inventory  to  establish  Ihe  value  of  forests  in  Zanzibar.  Subsequently,  a forestry 
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r harvesting  forest  products  in  slate  forests.  Other  major  concerns 
r conservation  and  maintaining  a fuelwood  supply  for  Zanzibar 
tmenl  stressed  policing  and  proleclion  of  the  forests  from  use  by 


department."  By  the  end  of  the  1970's,  the  government  understood  problems  of 
agricultural  production  (decline  and  subsequent  food  shortages)  in  terms  of  increasing 
population  and  urbanization,  and  land  use.  The  resulting  problems,  which  perpetuated  a 
cycle  of  declining  agricultural  produaion,  included  soil  degradation  and  deforestation. 

The  government  turned  to  FfNNIDA  to  seek  assistance  in  addressing  these  natural 
resource  problems.  The  Zanzibar  Forestry  Oevelopmenl  Project  was  designed  in  1 980 
and  funded  by  FIKNIDA."  In  Ihc  19g0's  the  Forestry  Department  shifted  their  emphasis 
to  involving  local  communities  In  foresby  management.  Phase  I (1980-1988)  of  Ihc 


41.  The  MinisUy  of  Agriculture  Is  now  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Livestock,  and 
Natural  Resources  under  which  the  Commission  of  Natural  Resources  is  located. 

42.  “Forest  Policy  Formulation  and  Legislation  Review  forZanzibar,“  8. 

43.  This  account  ofdevelopmentofihe  Zanzibar  Forestry  Development  Project  is  token 
from  Commission  for  Natural  Resources.  Zanzibar  Forestry  Develonmenl  ProiecL  Phase 

1993).  It  should  be  noted  that  the  project  was  launched  in  Unguja.  and  only  ezlended  to 
Pemba  seven  years  later  (bi  1987).  This  document  will  be  rcfeirod  to  as  Pl^  111. 
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villages,  co-operalives,  and  other  orgeniaaiions  into  the  afforestation  campaign  through 
siudy-lours  and  training  programs.  The  main  objectives  of  the  village  forestry  component 
of  the  project  were  to  increase  awareness  in  the  value  of  forests,  facilitate  tree  planting, 
and  develop  ^roforesliy  as  an  alternative  to  shifting  cultivation."  Though  involvement  of 
people  was  an  articulated  objective,  incorporation  was  a more  appropriate  characlerizslion 
ofihe  achievement  of  the  project."  All  forest-management  planning  was  conducted  by  the 
head  office  staff  which  included  the  project  manager  (from  FINNIDA).  and  did  not 


44.  Zanzibar  was  increasingly  relying  on  the  Mainland  for  wood  products. 

45.  It  is  estimated  that  2.7  million  seedlings  hove  been  planted  by  people  in  rural  areas 
under  (he  direcUon  of  (be  Village  Forestry  Programme  between  1980  and  1993.  Phase  111. 


46.  Eli  S.  Heguye,  'Reponon  Findings  and  Recommendations  on  Causes  ofihe 
Problems  at  the  Maziwa  Ng'ombe  Forest  Reserve  and  Surrounding  Aieas."  Zanzibar 
Foresizy  Development  Project,  Technical  Paper,  no.  1 1,  (Zanzibar:  Commission  for 
Natural  Resources,  1 993),  5. 

47.  By  the  end  of  Phase  IH,  3.7  million  seedlings  had  been  distributed  to  villagers  and 
432  million  trees  hod  been  planted  over  2300  hectares  of  new  forest  reserves. 
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Phase  11  (1989-1992)  emailed  the  transfer  of  all  projwl  atlivilies  to  the  Foresoy 
Department.  During  Phase  11,  the  project  focused  on  inslitulion-buildlng.  systems 
development,  and  human  resources  development.  In  regards  to  local  level  activities,  the 
project  deQned  iu  "target  group"  as  the  "users  of  the  wood,"  and  pursued  the  involvement 
of  individual  farmers  and  groups  in  agroforestry  and  tree  planting  activities.  The 
articulated  achievements  of  this  phase  included:  the  participation  of  all  senior  staff  in 
decision-making,  the  village  forestry  unit  trained  in  the  panicipaloiy  approaches  to 
esiension  work  with  communities,  a shift  in  focus  to  conservation  and  envirotunenlal 
issues,  inventory  of  coral  tug  and  mangrove  areas  and  Jozani  and  Ngezi  forests, 
conducted  studies  on  rural  and  women's  participatio^  and  nurseries  have  the  ability  to  do 
research-  Articulated  problems  included:  Forosuy  Sub-commission  continues  to  have 
difticullies  making  decisions,  "engaging  rural  farmers  in  producing  foelwood. --is 

resources,"  competing  demands  (tourism)  for  uses  of  the  remaining  forested  areas  have 
emerged,  conflicts  arise  over  resource  use  between  the  government  and  the  "local  people," 
and  eftbrts  to  iittroduce  the  use  of  alternative  fuel  sources  failed. 

In  1991,  FINNIDA  published  nreview  of  ihe  project's  mission  in  which  it  was 

agricultural  policies.*'  Interestingly,  during  Ihe  I990's,  liberalization  measures  included 
the  Introduction  of  a 2fait2ibar  EnvironmeniaJ  Policy  and  Act,  and  new  Agricultural  Policy, 


48.  FINNIDA,  "Zanzibar  Foresuy  Development  Project:  Review  of  Mission." 
(Helsinki:  Covemment  of  Finland,  Sepiembcr,  1991). 
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and  a Forest  Policy-  The  Ervironmenlal  Policy  (1992)  called  fcr  increased  panieipalion  of 

of  degradation  of  the  coral  rag  forests  and  land,  threats  to  mangroves,  and  increasing 
pressures  of  the  limited  forest  resources.  The  Agricultural  Policy  articulated  the  objective 

with  diversification  of  cash  crops.  Finally,  the  Forest  Policy  (1995)  advocated  an  increase 
in  forest  products,  while  impleinetiling  measures  to  conserve  forest  resources."  The 

management  of  forest  resources  The  policy  provided  directives  and  vested  power  in 
communities  to  establish  community  managed  forests  and  participate  in  the  creation  of 
by-laws  (with  the  government)."  The  mis.sion  analysis  noted  that  where  land  is  in  short 
supply  old  traditions  have  begun  to  erode.  Land  hunger  raises  the  value  of  land,  thus, 

resources  becomes  simply  a transitional  step  on  the  way  to  individual  ownership. 
According  to  the  report,  such  changes  had  become  evident  in  the  north  around  Nungwi 
and  in  southern  villages  (including  Fumba)  where  almost  permanent  cultivation  of  the 


49.  The  Forestry  Depatuneni  was  also  relocated  under  newly  created  Commission  of 
Natural  Resources  and  renamed  the  Sub-commission  of  Forestry. 

50.  The  brief  overview  of  the  forestry  policy  is  taken  from  Khamis  A.  Said, 
"Community  Resources  Management  and  Environmental  Education  in  Zanabar," 
unpublished  paper. 

51.  "Zanzibar  Forestry  Development  Projecl;  Reviewof  Mission,"  9. 
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As  Ihe  sffect  of  tourist  development  pfolifecnied  olong  the  coastline,  the  coral  rag 
areas  became  Ihe  focus  of  concern.  11  is  proclaimed  that  the  major  cause  for  deforestation 
in  Zanzibar  is  rural  poverty,  which  creates  presstues  for  shifting  cultivation,  commercial 
fiielwood  production,  charcoal-burning  and  other  wood-based  commercial  activities,  such 
as  lime-boming.  To  restate  this  critical  problem,  government  programs  a-sserl  that  "niral 

management  of  scarce  resources  on  the  natural  forests  and  bushlands.""  Phase  III  (1993- 
1997)  focused  on  the  problems  of  rural  poverty.  The  project  emphasized  the  need  lo 
acquire  the  co-operation  of  the  rural  population  and  institutions  to  address  deforestation, 
because  most  forest  products  come  from  public  (or  communal)  lands  and  not  gazetted 
forests.  The  focus  remained  on  afTorestaUen,  but  mote  aggressively  pursued  the 
participation  of  rural  communities  in  the  coral  rag.  Sustainability  also  became  a new  trend 
in  this  period.  Thus,  not  only  did  Phase  III  emphasize  Ihe  need  to  practice  sustainable  use 
of  forest  resources,  but  also  lo  improve  strategies  for  financial  suslainability  of 
government  programs.  The  project  advocated  measures  such  as  increasing  government 
revenues  and  license  fees  from  forest  products  lo  achieve  financial  sustoinabiliO'. 

Phase  HI  highlighted  Ihe  ways  in  which  a policy  outlook  can  undeimine  itself. 

natural  resources  at  an  unsustainable  rate  and  yet  Ihe  policy  advocated  generating  more 
revenue  from  resource  use  which  is  practice  by  Ihe  very  people  who  are  subjected  to 
poverty.  Such  a perspective  also  neglecis  its  own  previous  aitieulaied  problems  of 


52.  Phase  HI.  7. 
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unsustainable  urban  resource  use.  Where  once  the  production  of  fuelwood  occurred  due 
to  increasing  urban  demand,  fuelwood  production  occurs  due  to  rural  poverty  and  the 
need  to  generate  income.  The  ZFDP  understood  a m^or  issue  in  the  coal  rag  areas  was 
the  creation  of  sustainable  income-generating  activities.  However,  major  constraints  on 
their  own  elTbrts  both  to  establish  conservation  practices  and  sustainable  economic 
praedees  were  the  lack  oflandand  the  insecurity  ofland.  Land  insecurity  has  been 
identified  as  the  major  constraint  to  the  success  of  tree  planting  and  soil  conservation  in 
Zanzibar,  and  yet,  it  does  not  feature  as  a priority  in  policy. 

The  Commission  of  Natural  Resources  was  established  in  1995  to  combine  and  co- 
ordinate the  efiorls  of  the  Deparlmem  of  Fisheries  and  Department  of  Forestry  (now 
referred  to  as  sub-commissions)  whichpreviou-sly  worked  independently.  In  1995,  the 

the  management  of  forest  resources.”  The  Sub-commission  implemented  a Participatory 
Rapid  RuraJ  Appraisal,  which  was  conducted  by  the  local  communities  in  the  project 
areas,  under  the  direction  of  the  forest  ofTicers,  to  identity  problems  in  foresuy  use. 
Together  they  concluded  four  main  problems  existed:  1 . most  areas  are  open  (in  term  of 
use),  2.  low  quality  of  forest  products,  3.  an  immense  porllon  of  women's  lime  is 
concerned  with  the  collection  of  wood,  4.  low  yields  of  agricultural  craps  are  a 
consequence  of  the  low  rainfall  which  is  related  to  the  depletion  of  the  forest.  Three 


53.  The  largest  project  covers  the  Jozani  ForestfChwaka  Bay  area.  Ata  later  date  Paje 
was  included  in  the  project. 
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allcmaiive  lo  cutting  of  trees  for  charcoal  and  lime  burning,  to  generate  income,  3-  small- 
scale  nurseries  in  communities  for  their  own  use  and  sale.  The  main  role  of  the  Village 
Forestry  Unit  in  the  Subcommission  was  to  involve  people  not  only  in  tree  planting  but  in 
the  articulated  needed  conservation  efforts.  The  work  of  oflicers  entailed  organizing 
village  meetings  with  the  assistance  of  local  leaders  lo  mobilize  people  around  issues  of 
conservation.  As  a consequence  of  the  formation  of  the  Unified  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  forestry  officers  collaborated  with  extension  officers  in  other  departments  such  as 

disseminated  lo  communities  in  an  effort  lo  avoid  giving  farmers  contradictory  and 

The  general  model  installed  for  focesuy  managemem  at  the  local  level  Is  as 
follows.  Forestry  use  Is  peimiiuxl  once  a fee  is  paid.  The  money  acquired  from  fees  is 
used  lo  hire  guards  lo  monitor  forest  use.  If  someone  is  caught  iliegally  using  the  forest 
s/he  receives  a warning.  Iflhc  individual  is  caughlagains/he  must  pay  a fine.  Ifcaughla 

possibly  an  order  which  would  permanenriy  ban  the  individual  from  use  of  the  foresL 

with  a focus  on  natural  resource  management  and  with  a later  goal  lo  initiate  income 
generating  activities.  These  committees  were  given  the  power  lo  create  by-laws  with  the 


54.  This  description  of  the  work  of  the  Village  Forestry  Unit  is  constructed  through 
interviews  with  forestry  officers. 
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sssistance  of  COLE.  The  by-laws  conslilulcd  slralegies  chrough  which  Uie  govemmeni 
warned  10  establish  a self-susuinable  system  of  both  use  and  raonilonng. 

FINNIDA  also  worked  in  collaboration  with  the  Zaita bar  govemmeni  to  create 
the  Zanzibar  Integrated  Land  Use  and  Environmental  Management  (ZILEM)  project.  The 
Zanzibar  government  requested  assistance  from  Finland  in  1985  to  designs 
comprehensive  land  use  plan  and  reconstruct  the  land  administration.  In  1 988,  FINNIDA 
began  to  cooidinote  project  formulation  and  advise  in  land  deveioproent  and  planning. 
ZILEM  was  designed  as  a five  year  project  to  begin  in  1991  with  a total  budget  of  20-5 
million  FIM  (approximately  USS3,600,000)  of  which  FINNIDA  contributed  16.2  million 
FIM  (approximately  USS2,8S0,000).”  The  main  objecKves  of  the  project  were  to  resolve 
land  and  sustainable  use  of  natural  resources  problems  in  Zanzibar,  which  were  articulated 

institution  building  to  improve  the  capacity  of  COLE.  2.  land  management  to  develop  the 

implementation  of  the  Environmental  Policy.  A COLE  official  explains  that  both  COLE 
and  ZILEM  were  designed  to  address  the  complex  land  issue  which  revolves  around  a 
confusion  over  what  land  belongs  to  whom  and  on  what  basis.  Such  confusion  is  at  the 
heart  of  Zanzibar’s  economic  problems  because  along  with  land  reform  came  a change  in 
how  to  value  land.  Subsequent  to  land  reform,  (he  condition  of  large  portions  of  land 
deteriorated  due  to  neglect  and  abandonment.  The  National  Land  Use  Plan  designed 


55.  "Lands,  Fc 


i and  People  in  Zanzibar,"  13. 
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under  ZILEM  conslituied  ihe  govemmeni's  aliempl  lo  iniegrale  ihe  economic. 

ZILEM  wes  conceived  as  a two  phase  proj«' m which  Phase  1 involved  zoning 
and  documenlatioo,  and  Phase  II  involved  infoimalion  dissemination  and  a comimialion  of 
Phase  I oi^ectives  Phase  I involved  the  creation  and  passing  of  new  land  legislation 
(previousiy  discussed)  along  with  the  National  Land  Use  Plan,  the  surveying  of  all  land  lo 
document  it,  the  granting  of  individual  ownetship  rights  (titles)  lo  people,  and  the 
resolution  of  any  existing  disputes.  To  promote  an  underslanding  of  this  work,  ZILEM 
comprised  two  pilot  projects,  one  in  Jumbe  (Unguja)andone  in  KwaJe  (Pemba),  which 
would  serve  to  design  and  Implement  Phase  li.  According  to  an  official  in  COLE,  both 
were  progressing  satisfactorily  as  people  began  to  request  lo  have  their  land  surveyed. 
However,  ZILEM  was  phased  out  in  1 996.  and  thus.  Ihe  education  program  was  never 
implemented.  With  donor  aid  on  bold  due  to  the  political  tensions,  the  government  could 
not  sustain  ZILEM. 

ll  has  been  suggested  that  COLE  attempted  lo  work  with  Ihe  district  and  regional 
levels  of  govenunem  to  address  land  speculation  and  educale  communities  about  the 
problems  of  giving  away  their  land.  At  these  levels,  committees  were  to  be  forums  to 
address  land  issues  under  their  jurisdictions,  however,  at  this  level  little  has  been  done.“ 
Other  ofHcials  in  COLE  have  suggested  that  no  assistance  has  been  provided  to  the  people 
regarding  the  selling  of  land.  One  COLE  olTieial  hassu 


56.  This  description  of  COLE  efTorts  to  assist  commr 
Rashid  (interview,  Chakc  Chake,  21  November  1997). 
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meet  immediaie  needs.  The  qucslion  of  why  people  hove  nol  received  advice  plagues  even 
oRidals  within  COLE.” 

While  boundary  disputes  remain  as  major  challenges  confronting  COLE,  the  other 
major  land  problem  actually  stems  from  the  master  land  plan  which  divided  land  into  uses. 
Problems  arise  when  owners  come  forth  and  claim  land  that  the  government  wants  to  use 
it  in  a particular  way.  Usually,  COLE  attempts  to  resolve  these  issues  by  allocating  60W 
of  the  contested  land  to  the  claimer  and  40%  to  the  government.  The  compcnsolion 
system  comprises  two  strategies:  1.  compensation  for  crops  is  provided  to  the  owner,  2. 
theownerreceivesa  set  amount  of  money  for  the  use  of  the  land  every  year.  The  first  has 
been  most  extensively  used  and  the  source  of  further  discontent  The  second  strategy  has 
recendy  been  implemented  since  1997.  This  system  has  more  acceptance  by  owners. 

The  ZILEM  and  forestry  projects  share  an  articulated  objective  to  reduce  poverty 
by  catering  their  effoits  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  population,  more  specifically  to  rural 
landless,  rural  women,  and  rural  poor.  Chachage  suggests  that  the  appearance  of  success 
of  the  tree  planting  campaign  and  forest  resource  management  programs — cpnce  the 

liberalization  measures  introduced  by  the  mid-198CI‘s.  Economic  liberalization  measures 
and  the  encouragement  of  private  (foreign  and  local)  investors  had  a greater  impact  than 
govemmenl  effacls  to  include  and  influence  rural  community  management  of  natural 


57- 


I Rhasid  Azan,  Chake  Choke.  20  No 


•1997. 
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individuals  and  the  exploitation  of  resources  for  new  and  varied  purposes.  However, 
Chochage  contends  that  the  projects  have  aggravated  tensions  among  people  in  rural 
areas,  instead  of  addressing  them,  because  they  have  created  more  competition  over 
resources.  As  FAO  points  out  there  is  severe  under-reporting  of  the  value  of  forest 
products  In  official  statistics.  Environmental  and  other  indirect  benefits  of  forests  are  not 
at  all  recorded  in  nalionnl  accounts.  Annual  records  also  only  report  harvest  of  forest 
products  that  arc  reported  by  authorities  responsible  for  issuing  permits.  Thts  is  only  a 
fraction  of  forest  use  because  most  users  do  not  seek  permission.*'  Both  the  ZILEM  and 
forestty  projects  may  be  formulated  to  highlight  the  rural  people  participation  but  the 
agendas  and  strategies  have  already  been  esiablished.  Seeking  participation  to  validate  or 
to  confirm  the  relevance  of  policies  is  different.  The  incorporation  of  rural  communities 
into  government  projects  has  indeed  proven  to  be  difficult  work  for  government 


laiional  forestry  agendas.  Paje  joined  the  forestry 
project  involving  Chwaka  Bay  andJoianI  forest  by  1997.  Twenty  years  ago  forests 

firewood  and  to  cut  poles.  Citizens  of  Paje  expressed  an  interest  in  receiving  assistance  to 
manage  their  forests  before  Ihe  affecis  of  deforestation  became  too  serious.  At  limes,  they 
may  even  buy  wood  from  town.  Now  on  average  women  travel  2 to  3 miles  to  collect 


58-  "Land,  Forests  People  in  Zanzibar,"  27, 

59.  "Forest  Policy  Formulation  and  Legislation  Review  for  Zanzibar,"  16-17. 
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flrewood.“  the  Sutwammission  of  Foresiry  fespondcd  lo  their  interest  by  arranging  a 
scries  of  cross-visits  with  other  towns.  Interestingly.  Nungwi  is  used  as  an  area  by  the 
sub-commission  to  illustrate  what  can  happen  if  a town  does  not  curtail  deforestation  and 
sustainably  regulate  the  use  of  forests.  The  Commission  of  Natural  Resources  also 
organized  discussions  in  Paje  to  infomi  people  of  the  importance  of  sustainability 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Commission  of  Natural  Resources,  Paje  established  a 
Natural  Resource  Committee  and  an  Environmental  Committee.  The  Environmental 
Committee  is  responsible  primarily  for  issues  regarding  pollution.  TheNatutal  Resource 

serves  the  role  of  monitoring  forest  and  sea  use  for  Paje.  Theresponsibililiesofthe 

destruction  and  eninclion,  2.  to  discourage  the  use  of  illegal  fishing  techniques  and 
equipment.  3.  to  regulate  and  monitor  seasonal  use  of  the  foresu,  4.  lo  discourage  sand 
and  stone  mining  along  the  shores,  5.  to  monitor  marine  activities.*^  In  1997.  the 

forest  management  with  the  nssisumce  of  the  Sub-commission  of  Forestry.  Again  under 
the  direction  of  the  Sub-commission  of  Forestiy,  the  community  agreed  to  a set  of 
boundaries  cicalcd  to  rotate  use  of  the  forest.  After  use  of  a demarcated  area  of  the  forest 


60.  This  history  of  the  degradation  of  the  forests  was  conveyed  by  Ndtune  Haji 
{interview,  Paje.  8 September  1 997). 


ith  Secretary  of  the  Envir 


, Paje,  2 October  1997. 
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maHcr  la  the  shehia.  Itlhe  mstler  cannot  be  resolved  by  the  sheli^  the  dispute  is  settled 
in  the  High  Coiin.  The  graduated  penalty  system  established  comprises;  a warning  by  the 
Sheba  to  disconlimie.  fines,  and  imprisonment  for  three  months. 

According  to  the  secretary  of  the  Natural  Resource  Committee,  people  of  Paje 
understand  and  practice  forest  conservation;  however,  despite  the  creation  of  a forest  use 
program,  people  continue  to  use  the  forest  in  ways  that  conflict  with  the  laws  for  reserving 
part  of  the  forest.  The  shehia  can  only  claim  success  in  resolving  disputes  and  violations  in 
a fraction  of  cases.  Politics  often  becomes  an  obstacle  in  the  handling  of  cases  of 
violations.  The  Natural  Resource  Committee  comprises  members  of  both  CUF  and  CCM. 
When  a case  of  violation  is  brought  before  the  committee  members,  those  wbo  share  a 
political  affiliation  with  the  violator  will  defend  the  actions  of  the  violator.  It  is  also 
suggested  that  if  someone  is  will  mg  to  pay  money,  the  cominuation  of  the  violation  will  be 
permitted.  As  Committee  members  testify,  competing  polifical  interests  and  corruption 
can  complicate  the  processes  of  conflict  mediation  and  enforcement. 

Varying  understandings  of  forest  use  also  complicate  the  practice  of  sustainable 
management.  Village  to  village  disputes  are  ongoing  as  people  continue  to  attempt  to 
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prevent  others  from  having  access  to  particular  resources.“  In  the  past,  people  of  Mugoni 
(a  neighboring  losvn)  would  cross  into  the  Paje  area  and  cut  trees  for  lime-making.  The 
people  of  Paje  opposed  their  intrusion.  The  sheha.  with  the  assistance  of  the  Sub- 
disputes between  towns.  The  sheha  and  the  Naturoi  Resource  Conunittee  have  had 
success  in  arresting  violators  from  neighboring  towns  with  government  assistance.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  have  been  successful  in  sanctioning  people  within  town  boundaries. 
Within  Paje  people  undcisiand  that  everyone  'owns'  the  forest,  thus  they  continue  to  cut 
the  forest  whether  or  not  they  have  atiangcments  do  so.*' 

In  discussions,  most  people  suggested  dial  they  were  either  unaware  of  any 
problems  in  forest  use  or  that  no  problems  existed.  In  contrast,  a majority  of  people 
rnemioned  the  problem  of  fishing  grounds  with  Jambiani  which  was  discussed  in  the 
previous  chapter.  Paralleling  this  understanding  of  forestry  and  fishing,  a majority  of 
people  suggest  there  is  no  need  for  land  reform  or  Ihe  redefining  of  land  use.  while  a need 
exists  to  regulate  fishing.  This  could  suggest  that  a fairly  successful  forestry  management 
institution  has  been  established  in  Paje.  However,  few  people  are  able  to  discuas  forest 

people  may  not  directly  acknowledge  problems  of  forest  use,  indirectly  they  refer  to  the 


63.  Interview  with  Rank  Musa,  Paje,  8 September  1997.  Musa  also  suggests  that  such 
prohibition  proves  difficult  because  people  marry  between  villages. 

64.  Interview,  Paje.  1 1 September  1997. 
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possibility  of  such  problsms  in  the  mentioning  of  other  problems  regarding  culUvation, 
such  as.  the  lack  of  rain  and  soil  infertility  which  are  consequences  of  deforestation. 
Finally,  the  majority  of  people  asserted  that  the  sheha.  influential  villageis.  and/or  some 
government  agency  should  define  resource  management  programs.  Silence  on  the  issue  of 
forestry  management  can  be  lead  as  a compliance  with  government  constructed 
regulations  or  as  a strategy  to  conceal  violations  on  forest-use  rules.  This  depends  on  the 
interpretative  position  one  chooses  to  assume. 

Msuka  also  lies  on  the  fringes  of  a forestry  project  and  has  never  fully  participated 
in  the  sustainable  management  program  created  around  the  area.  Ngezi  Foiesl  Reserve  is 
classified  as  "the  only  remaining  large  patch  of  tropical  moist  Ibrest"  that  once  covered 

cenluiy  Ngezi  was  used  for  lapping  rubber.  By  the  1920’s  the  colonial  administration  had 
recognized  Ngezi  as  an  important  source  of  forest  products  and  acknowledged  the  need  to 
protect  this  resource.  Planned  harvesting  of  timber  for  commercial  purposes  began. 
NowevcT,  harvesting  became  more  systematic  afler  the  declaration  of  Ngezi  Forest  as  a 
Forest  Reserve  in  1958.  From  1957  to  1966a5awmill  operated  from  within  Ngezi  Forest 
Reserve.  Through  the  1 970's  and  1 980s  Ngezi  remained  the  main  source  of  limber  for  the 
Kizimbani  sawmill  run  by  the  government.  It  was  not  until  1988  that  the  govemmenl 
articulated  the  need  to  emphasize  the  conservation  of  Ngezi  Forest  Reserve.**  Finally  in 
1968,  the  entire  northweslem  tip  of  the  Vumawimbi  peninsula  was  gazetted  as  a Reserve. 


65.  The  mangroves  were  gazetted  in  (he  area  in  1965  when  all  mangrove  in  Zanzibar 
were  declared  forest  reserves.  Mangroves  grow  along  parts  of  the  coast  near  Msuka. 


The  gazetting  of  Vu 
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swimbi  hns  generated  pan  of  the  tension  in  the  area.  People  in 

by  the  people.  In  the  absence  of  enforcement,  they  continued  to  use  the  land  as  their  own. 
Thus.  most  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  peninsula  has  been  cleared  of  forest  and  turned 
Into  agricultural  land. 

Subsequent  to  the  esublishment  of  the  Commission  of  Nalujal  Resources  in  1995. 
one  of  the  first  projecu  given  priority  in  Pemba  was  the  creadon  of  the  Ngea  Forest 
Reserve  Management  Plan.  The  entire  Vumawimbi  peninsula  came  under  re-evaluation 
during  the  design  of  the  plan.  The  Commission  decided  that  the  entice  peninsula  need  not 
constitute  a Reserve  and  degazelted  the  area  along  the  coast  to  petmil  its  use  for  tourist 
dBvelopmcnt.“  Msuka  lies  in  the  core  zone  for  forest  conservation  efforts  which  means 
that  some  areas  of  forests  and  mangroves  onee  used  by  people  in  Msuka  are  under  total 
restriction  while  some  areas  are  identilied  as  multiple  use  zones.  The  future  of  mangroves 
as  a resource  and  an  ecosystem  became  an  issue  when  the  government  established  Ngezi 
as  a protected  area  and  prohibited  tree  cutting.  People  responded  to  the  forest  restriction 
by  shifting  from  cutting  trees  in  Ngezi  to  using  the  mangroves.*’  The  Commission  of 
Nalttml  Resources  thus  altered  (he  type  of  policy  deieimlning  resource  use  to  establish 


66.  InlerviewwithMbarouk  All,  Head  of  Subcommission  of  Natural  Resources- 
Pemba,  Wete,  17  November  1997. 

67,  Interview  with  Omar  Shaame,  Officer  in  Charge  of  mangroves 
November  1997. 


s,  CNR,  Wete, 
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aiess  of  mangroves  as  muJriple  purpose  zones  **  The  commission  created  the  posirion  of 
Mangrove  officers  to  educate  communities  about  sustainable  use  of  the  mangroves.  The 
largest  problem  in  implementing  not  only  these  programs,  but  policies  in  general,  is  the 
lack  of  funds  and  Infrastructure. 

In  general,  education  about  sustainability  constitutes  the  largest  articulated  concern 
of  the  Commission  (in  Pemba  and  near  the  Msuka  area).  Efforts  involve  convincing 
people  that  the  land  is  theirs  and  that  they  must  manage  it  and  the  natural  resources  on  it 
wisely.  Local  participation  in  management  was  adopted  because  theoretically  it  is  easier 
to  sustainably  managed  resources  in  this  way  for  the  government.  However,  the  problem 
is  educating  about  sustunable  use.  People  often  donT  accept  as  true  what  field  officers  of 
the  commission  assert  and  explain  in  terms  of  resource  use:  miber  they  think  the 
Commission  is  "tantalizing  them.'"  When  the  Commission  uses  the  terms  "people"  nnd 
"local  people  ’ the  reference  implies  some  homogeneity  which  disintegrates  upon  further 
inspection.  Those  who  feel  tantalized  are  the  residenu  or  waacni  of  Makangale  because 
they  know  the  land  is  not  their  possession,  whether  it  is  because  the  land  comes  from  the 
government  or  permission  to  use  the  land  comes  from  the  people  of  Msuka.  The  people 
of  Msuka  perhaps  feel  tantalized  if  emphasis  is  placed  on  tanlalization  as  a violation. 
While  Ihe  Commission  may  suggest  that  the  land  belongs  to  the  people,  in  Msukn  people 
understand  their  land  use  rights  to  be  usurped  from  Ihe  them  by  Ihe  govemmenh 


68.  Ibid.  The  cutting  of  mnngroves  was  permitted  for  fuel  and  boats  but  not  for  limber 
or  poles. 

69.  Interview  with  Mbarouk  All.  Weie,  1 7 November  1997. 
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The  illegaj  use  of  sea  and  forest  resouites  endures  as  a problem  the  Commission 
must  confront.  Under  the  new  management  plan  with  its  focus  on  local  participation,  the 

realized  that  a policing  system  is  not  effcclive.  in  Pemba,  local  mnnagemenl  of  forests 
started  with  two  pilot  villages  in  which  village  commitlees  were  established  and 
subsequenlly  created  by-laws.”  Now  however,  the  government  does  not  have  the  funds 
to  extend  projects  to  other  areas.  Even  projects  already  established  need  follow-up  which 

goverameol  would  enforce  management  bul  this  was  adlRiculi  strategy  because 
enforcement  involved  fines  and  jail.  The  problem  lies  in  that  people  do  not  have  the 
luxury  to  follow  rules.  "Ifthegovenunenl  tells  people  that  they  cannot  use  the  forests  just 
near  them,  they  may  listen  for  awhile,  but  eventually  [they]  will  cut  the  trees  because  they 
are  poor.  There  will  cornea  lime  when  they  decide  that  they  have  no  alternative  bul  to 
use  the  forests  for  survival  and  are  prepared  to  be  penalized."  However,  the  Commission 
has  now  adopted  the  uitdetsianding  that  by  involving  the  people  the  government  benefits. 
According  to  this  shift  in  pcrspeclivc.  resources  become  wisely  used  as  people  realize,  if 
the  resources  are  not  managed  properly,  then  they  will  not  possess  a means  of  survival. 

when  government  oHiciols  make  such  assertions  they  seem  to  forget  that  there  are  local 


70.  For  example,  near  Micheweni,  the  community  set  laws  permitting  only  women  to 
collect  firewood  on  Fridays  and  only  dry  fallen  wo^. 

71.  Interview  with  Mbarouk  AM.  Were.  1 7 November  1997. 
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groups  Ital  already  understand  resource  pools  to  be  their  possession  for  centuries.  This 
local  understanding  of  ownership  motivates  resistance  to  government  enforcement  of 
raanogemenl  and  even  government  initiated  community  management  programs.  These 
groups  continue  to  understand  such  resource  pools  as  their  own.  This  does  not  preclude 
the  possiWlity  of  struggle  erupting  over  the  resource.  Resource  use  in  not  simply  an  issue 
ofpoverty.  It  isalso  an  issue  of  ownership  and  the  rights  to  define  use.  Such  is  the  case 
for  the  people  of  Msuha  who  claim  ownership  over  Vumawimbi.” 

Foresuy  officials  suggest  that  few  people  of  Msuka  use  the  forests  around  the 
Ngea  Forest  Reserve.  Instead  they  mostly  use  the  mangroves  around  the  Msuka  area  and 
forests  around  Micheweni.”  However,  the  neighborhoods  of  Msuka  vdtich  sit  closest  to 
Ngea  fotestdo  use  the  forest,  particularly  tocolleei  raffia  to  build  fishing  traps.  When 
forestry  officials  make  this  claim,  they  are  generalizing  forestry  use  in  Msuka  from  use  by 
the  half  of  Msuka  that  borders  the  Micheweni  area.  They  are  neglecting  the 
neighborhoods  that  border  the  Ngezi  area.  Though  Msuka  was  not  included  in  the  studies 
and  the  planning  of  the  Ngesi  Forestiy  Management  Plan— because  it  was  claimed  they  do 
not  directly  use  the  forest — the  town  was  consulted  about  the  Plan.  Foresuy  ofliclals 
went  to  Msuka  to  educate  about  tree  planiingand  sustainable  forest  use.  Forest  officers 


72.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  government  acknowledges  past  ownership  of 
Vumawtmbi  by  people  from  Msuka  villages.  Sec  Hamoud  S.  Abdullah,  Mborouk  S.  Ali. 
and  Tuula  Kurikka,  "Ngezi  Forest  Reserve  Management  Plan,"  Zanzibar  Forestry 
Technical  Paper  no.  3 1 , (Zanzibar:  Commission  for  Natural  Resources,  1996),  18. 

73.  All  inlerviewswilh  forestry  officials  in  Pemba  suggested  this. 
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organised  meetings  with  villagers  in  which  il  was  agreed  lo  address  deforcslalion  by 
conserving  the  forest  for  10  years  and  planting  trees  in  the  deforested  area. 

At  present,  the  only  other  area  covered  by  forest  in  the  Vumawimbi  peninsula  is 
directly  north  of  Ngea  forest.  In  1995,  CNR  established  this  forest  (ie.  Vumawimbi 
forest)  as  a reserve  to  prohibit  unregulated  tree-cutting  in  this  oiea.  Villagers  must  apply 
for  a permit  through  the  sheha  to  cut  trees.  This  also  applies  to  the  use  of  most  communal 
resources,  clove  trees,  aitd  mangroves  (mentioned  above).  In  contrast  to  the  Paje  area, 
where  a Natural  Resource  Committee  was  established  lo  self-monitor  forest  use.  forest 
officers  have  the  responsibility  of  monitoring  around  Vumawimbi.  If  a violator  is  caught 
s/he  is  apprehended  and  turned  over  to  the  shehta.  and  as  necessary,  to  the  police,  the 
Regional  Commission,  and  the  Commission  for  Land  and  Enviionment  which  compose  the 
enforcement  hierarchy.  The  area  remains  a primary  source  of  forest  products  for 
surrounding  villages  (including  ones  of  Msuka).  Many  cases  of  breaking  the  forest  use 
rules  occur  and  go  unpunished  or  undetected  by  the  appropriate  authorities.  Officials 
suggest  their  work  particularly  in  Msuka  has  limited  success.  They  attribute  their  failings 
to  polltictd  problems.  Officials  assert  that  people  of  Msuka  understand  government 
outreach  as  CCM  imposition. 

In  Msuka,  some  villagers  suggest  that  no  problems  exist  over  resource  use.  while 
oiheiti  acknowledge  use  problems  but  claim  cReetive  systems  of  regulation  exist.  Still 
others  assert  that  there  are  problems  of  expansion  of  farmland  into  the  forest  which 
requires  the  cutting  of  trees.  It  is  explained  that  the  destruction  of  forests  occurs,  but  no 
system  to  regulate  or  prevent  expansion  into  the  forest  exists.  The  people  affected  by  the 
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Vujzrawimbi  dispule  claim  lhai  previous  to  govemmcm  inlrusion,  a system  of  forest 
management  was  established  by  the  people  of  this  area.  The  system  regulated  seasonal 
use  oflhe  forest  preventing  forest  use  during  the  dry  season  and  pennitting  its  use  during 

established  a protected  area  which  prohibited  forest  use.  Now  people  have  no  rights  of 
access,  but  ase  the  forest  "illegally'’  whenever  they  feel  they  can  without  geuing  caught. 
From  this  perspective,  the  forest  was  used  for  limber,  fishing  equipment,  and  construction 
materials,  and  mangroves  were  used  for  fuelwood.  Now  people  must  search  for  land 

does  not  provide  any  olher  alicmatives.’*  An  inlercsling  contrasting  view  to  this 
interpretation  provided  by  citizens  involved  in  the  forest  dispute,  surfaced  in  another 
group  discussion,  arranged  and  observed  by  the  sheha.  It  was  explained  that  the 

of  Msuka  to  educate  them  about  their  responsibilities  of  taking  care  of  the  forasis.  Now 
the  coastal  area  around  people's  farms  are  used  to  collect  wood  for  construction  and  fuel. 

this  management  strategy. 

It  is  possible  to  believe,  as  many  people  in  Msuka  do.  that  they  were  not  included 
in  the  Ngezi  Forest  Management  Plan  precisely  because  of  political  tensions.  Perhaps  the 
government  does  not  intend  to  label  Msuka  as  an  opposition  stronghold,  and  on  that  basis, 

74.  This  account  provided  from  agroup  discussion,  Msuka,  14  November  1997. 
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exclude  Ihe  town  from  government  programs.  Instead  it  is  possible  that  they,  are 
attempting  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  such  political  tensions.  Nevertheless,  the 
government  was  aware  of  the  Msuka  ciliiens'  claims  to  Vumawimbi  and  chose  to  ignore 
them.  The  government  could  interpret  the  exclusion  of  Msuka  from  the  establishment  of 
management  programs  as  choice  made  by  Ihe  people  of  Msuka,  because  they  knew 
citizens  (who  claimed  possession  of  Vumawimbi)  would  refuse  to  comply  with  regulations 
for  use  of  "their  possession."  Such  gestures  of  silence  and  avoidance  can  be  perceived  as 
efforts  to  exclude,  even  on  the  basis  of  political  affiliation.  When  inleipreled  in  this  way, 
they  petpefuale  conflict  between  government  agencies  and  citizens,  and  between 
contending  political  parlies.  Gestures  of  silence  which  refuse  acknowicdgemeni  and 
participation  are  expressions  of  disapproval  and  strategies  of  resistance  which  can  have  the 
intent  of  inducing  change.  The  refusal  to  acknowledge  that  the  govenunem  had  a right  to 
development  a sustainable  managemem  plan  for  Vumawimbi  facilitated  the  rtext  path  of 
resistance  which  was  to  engage  in  illegal  use  of  the  forest.  This  serves  as  a direct 
challenge  to  Ihe  legitimacy  of  Ihe  conservation  efforts  of  the  government  and  as  a 
simultaneous  way  of  coexisting  with  the  (sub)nalional  agenda. 

Insubordination  of  citizens  provides  a thread  ihot  weaves  through  the  transition 
flora  one  party  rule  to  political  party  opposition.  Highlighting  resistance  in  the  case  of 
forest  policy  reveals  the  imperfect  actualization  of  hegemonic  struggle,  both  in  terms  of 
fnisflating  government  and  donor  policy  and  for  citizen  struggle  itself.  Initially  in  the 
implementation  of  FfNNIDA  funded  forestry  development  policies,  there  was  no 
consideration  of  social  relations  of  production,  local  forms  of  control  and  appropriation  of 
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natural  rosourees,  and  relations  of  power.  In  response  to  the  lechnital  impositions  of  the 
govcnunem  and  donors,  citizens  did  not  perceive  the  polentiol  benefits  of  projects,  despite 
government  intentretalions  to  that  affect.  Thus,  people  refused  to  cooperate.  Project 
encroachment  onto  land  cultivated  by  people  provoked  discontent.  Nevertheless, 
FINNIDA  persisted  in  its  demands  that  the  government  should  allocaic  more  land  for  tree 
planting  in  the  form  of  government  plantations.  FINNIDA  lirtked  continued  support  of 
such  projects  to  compliance  with  its  demands.”  Local  resistance  took  the  form  of  arson. 
In  Unguja  residents  in  the  gazetted  areas  of  Chaani  and  Masingini.  set  pans  of  the  forests 
ottfirein  I9S6.  In  the  same  year,  most  state  forest  plantations  were  also  set  afiame. 
Despite  such  resistance,  the  government,  with  FINNIDA,  established  similar  projects  in 
Pemba  in  Micheweiti  District.  The  government  extended  the  forestry  project  to  Pemba  at 
the  request  of  a Pemba  Representative  of  the  Revolution  Council  of  Representatives.  The 
government  planned  to  relocate  rural  residents  of  Kiunyu  and  Maziwa  Ng’ombe  in  order 
to  gazette  the  area  in  1987.  The  protests  ofresidents  resulted  in  the  reduction  ofthe 
gazetted  area  from  2,620  hectares  to  999  hectares.  Conflicts  between  forest  officers  and 
rural  residents  resumed  two  years  later  when  tree  planting  was  extended  to  an  area  along 
the  shoreline.  In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  risk  of  fires,  the  Forestry  Department  initiated 
agroforestry  projects  in  which  migrant  farmers  were  recruited  to  cultivate  between  planted 


75.  See  "Land,  Forests  and  People  in  Zanzibar." 

76.  This  summary  of  ineidcnls  of  resislancc  is  Itrken  from  "Land,  Forests  and  People  in 
Zanzibar."  For  a more  claborale  account  of  conflicts  in  Pemba  see  'Report  on  Findings 
and  Recommendations  on  Causes  and  Problems  ai  Maziwa  Ng’ombe  Forest  Reserve." 
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Eventually.  Ihe  Forestiy  Depanmcnl  shifted  to  cncouraBing  tree  planting  on  an 
individual  basis  in  coral  rag  areas  where  family  land  ownership  predominated.  This  policy 

land  tenure.  However,  as  previously  discussed,  tree  ownership  generated  condicls  within 
communities  over  landholdings.  The  aggressive  promotion  of  tree-planting  may  have 
succeeded  in  the  intensive  re-planting  in  some  areas,  but  not  without  generating  new 
conflicts  within  rural  towns.  The  antagonism  between  forestry  ofllcets  and  citizens 
endures  until  today  as  evidenced  by  resistance  to  forestry  management  in  Msuka.  While 
people  in  Muska  understand  a need  for  sustainable  forest  use,  different  people  understand 
it  in  differem  ways.  CCM  supponers  and  those  without  claims  of  land  possession 
understand  forestry  management  to  involve  by-laws  for  regulations,  monitoring  and 
enforcement,  as  articulated  by  the  government  and  FINNIDA.  CUF  supporters  and  those 

Tourism  Policy 

When  the  clove  market  crashed,  Zanzibar  desperately  needed  a way  of  generating 

offered  a possible  remedy.  Until  then  tourism  fell  under  the  direolion  of  the  Department  of 
Archives.  The  Union  Government  consulted  the  World  Tourism  Organization  to  cany  out 
an  assistance  miasion  to  prepare  a tourism  plan  for  Zanzibar.  In  1983,  the  World  Tourism 
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Organization  produced  a ten-year  tourism  plan  for  1983*1902.”  Accordbg  to  an  official 
within  the  Commission  foe  Tourism,  beenuse  the  government  delayed  the  implemenUtion 
of  the  Tourism  Plan,  only  a few  of  the  objectives  had  come  to  fruition  by  1992.’*  In  1992, 
the  Commission  for  Tourism  was  established  to  govern  all  matteis  in  tourism  which 
include  planning,  development,  and  marketing.”  Zoning  of  land  for  tourism  occurred  in 
1 993  under  the  direction  of  COLE.”  The  Tourism  Zoning  Plan  established  general 
guidelines  for  tourist  zones.  Six  tourism  zones— two  in  Pemba  and  four  in  Ungujo— were 
csinhiished.  Nungwi  is  located  in  Zone  two  (North  Corridor)  and  is  speeifically  marked  as 
a tourist  aces  for  development.  COLE  and  the  Commission  of  Tourism  have  targeted 
Nungwi  for  a large-scale,  high-class  hotel  and  international  financiai  center  to  be 
developed  at  a latac  time  (Nungwi  has  not  been  given  priori^  status).  Zone  4 (South-east 
Corridor)  includes  Paje  which  also  is  specifically  marked  for  tourist  development.  Hotel 
construction  waste  begin  immediately.  Although  Paje  was  included  in  the  first  phase  of 
tourist  development,  it  does  not  constitute  a high  priority  area.  Paje  has  been  left  to 
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reserved  exclusively  for  eco-tourism  development.  The  Zoning  Plan  recommends  that  the 
lack  of  basic  infrasmicture  be  addressed  before  tourism  development  begins  in  Pemba. 
This  is  interesting  to  note  because  the  issue  of  bringing  infrasmicture  to  Pemba  is  a 
peipetual  source  of  political  tension.  People  of  Pemba  feels  that  the  lack  of  inSastruciure 
is  a product  of  political  discrimination  against  the  island  as  a whole.  Thus,  such  a policy 
recommendation  can  be  inletpreled  as  a gesture  to  uphold  the  denial  of  development  to 

The  Tourism  Zoning  Plan  preceded  the  more  comprehensive  Nalionni  Land  Use 
Plan  because  the  number  of  tourism  investment  proposals  by  the  1990’s  was  staggering 
and  unexpected.  The  swell  of  prospective  (ourisi  investment  required  an  immediate  plan 
to  properly  deal  with  such  projecls.  Local  citizens  particularly  rushed  to  build 
guesthouses,  reslaurants.  and  boutiques.  They  would  often  establish  businesses  on  land 
without  legally  purchasing  or  leasing  it.  and  without  registering  the  land  or  the  business. 
Only  once  eonsmtciiun  of  the  establishment  was  complete  would  these  enuepreneun 
approach  the  Commission  of  Tourism  for  a permitto  operate  their  business.  Because  the 
govemmcnl  wanted  to  encourage  local  tourism  invesimenL  few  restrictions  were  placed 
on  this  type  of  development  and  a co-ordinated  planning  siralegy  was  not  Implemented. 
The  justification  of  this  policy  (or  lack  of)  is  based  on  an  articulated  cultural  concern.  H 
was  believed  that  development  without  planning  would  possibly  deter  (he  destruction  of 
the  local  culture^  foreign  lourisi  development."  From  the  perspective  of  the 

81.  Inlerviewwjth  Issa  Mlingoli,  Zanzibar,  20  February  1998.  However,  those  who 
didn't  build  on  the  land,  sold  land  to  foreign  investors,  often  without  government 
mediation. 
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govcmincnl  Ihc  only  possible  way  to  pcaceftjlly  deal  with  local  investors'  lack  of  plamiing 
was  10  let  the  investors  develop  as  they  wanted  because  competition  in  the  service 
oriented  sector  would  weed  out  those  who  could  not  provide  the  services  tourists  wanted. 
The  government,  thus,  avoids  problems  with  the  people  and  the  burden  of  investing  into 
the  sector.  However,  the  type  of  tourism  facilities  that  the  goveritment  hoped  would  be 
weeded  out  have  endured.  The  government  continues  to  face  the  problems  of  eliminating 
low-budget  tourism  which  it  defines  as  undesirable  and  promoting  high-class  tourism 
which  it  had  originally  wanted  to  develop. 

The  National  Land  Use  Plan  acknowledged  land  speculation,  existing  and  potential 
land  use  conflicts,  construction  of  low  quality  facilities,  lack  of  infrastnictum,  lack  of 
planning,  and  minimal  involvement  of  local  communities  as  the  most  critical  problems  to 
address.  However,  the  government  has  done  little  to  address  any  of  the  articulated 
problems.'^  Initially,  when  Zanzibar  opened  its  shores  to  tourism,  investors  surged  onto 
the  Island  and  pressurized  the  government  to  put  the  required  infiasinicture  in  place.  The 
government  responded  only  with  the  Land  Stipulation  Act — designed  by  COLE— which 
staled  that  land  can  be  leased  for  thirty-three  or  sixty-six  years.  In  1 996,  the  government 
enacted  the  Promotion  of  Tourism  Act.  The  act  cslablished  (he  hincUons  and  powers  of 
the  Commission  of  Tourism,  the  leims  of  licenses,  and  the  requirement  of  tourism 
business.  Hotel  levies  wnetocontribuielofundingoftbeCommissian.  However,  the 
government  never  responded  to  tourism  investors'  demands  for  infrastniclure  by  providing 
the  requested  amenities.  Rather,  the  government  permitted  investors  to  develop  their 


82.  See  Ecolourism  and  Sustainable  tyevelonmeni:  Who  Owns  Paradise? 
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leased  Iniid  as  they  watiied  which  meant,  for  example,  that  they  could  set  up  their  means  of 
generating  of  electricity  and  water. 

Until  l996aclassificBtion  system  ofhotels  did  not  exist.  In  May  of  1 996.  a 

reported  that  over  65%  of  the  hotels  and  reslauranls  were  not  capable  of  handling  tourists 

aspirations  and  the  desires  of  many  of  the  local  investors  themselves,  most  tourist 
establishments  attract  backpackers.  Most  of  these  establishments  are  owned  by  local 
people.  The  Commlssioo  for  Tourism  is  in  the  process  of  attempting  to  assist  local 
Investors  to  Improve  their  services  and  facilities  through  education  and  awareness 
schemes.  It  seems  that  the  Commission  had  a change  in  policy  philosophy.  The 
Commission  now  claims  that  it  subscribes  to  the  belief  that  the  government  must  provide 
incentives  for  local  investors,  such  as  exception  Irom  taxes  for  two  to  three  years  so  that 

prepared  legislation  proposing  to  present  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a tax  exemption 
scheme.  The  system,  put  in  place,  required  every  hotel  topay  S3.00  for  every  tourist  to 

catalyst  for  improving  services.  The  hotels  will  have  to  charge  more,  and  thus,  will  need 
to  provide  better  services  for  the  tourists. 

Additional  problems  have  surfaced  around  tourism  development  Investors 


ayed  and 


postponed.  The  slow  rate  of  project  completion  raises  the  question  of  the  seriousness  of 
investors  in  Zanzibar.  According  to  investors,  their  delay  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
infrastruciurt  in  Zanzibar,  which  Is  compounded  by  their  reluctance  to  assume  such  capital 
costs.  While  this  may  be  one  pan  of  the  reason,  it  can  also  be  highlighted  that  investors 
want  to  secure  land  now  at  a minimum  cost  in  anticipation  of  the  increase  in  land  value 
once  the  infrastructure  is  in  place.  Another  problem  which  has  arisen  concerns  the 
collection  of  hotel  levies.  While  the  Commission  of  Tourism  depends  on  levies  to  sustain 
iu  budget,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  holds  the  responsibility  for  levy  collection  v,hich  it 
handles  haphazardly  at  best."  Finally,  along  the  east  coast  of  Unguja  where  tourist 
development  is  most  intense,  the  problem  of  poor  quality  endures.  Local  guesthouses 
continue  to  emerge  along  the  beaches,  because  people  want  to  reap  the  beneflls  associated 
with  tourists.  Such  ventures  involve  little  planning,  thus,  construction  of  poor  quality 
structures  with  poor  facilities  occurs  along  beautiful  beaches."  What  is  interestmg  to  note 
is  that  tourism  development  is  constructed  by  the  government  in  terms  of  a dilemma, 
namely,  whether  to  support  locals,  who  do  not  attract  high  class  tourists,  or  foreigners, 
who  propose  hi^<lass  project,  but  delay  in  the  dellvemnce  of  their  promises.  As  already 
suggested  little  lourisl  development  has  occurred  in  Femba  An  official  of  the 
Commission  of  Tourism  in  Pemba  suggested  that  they  hope  itol  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of 
Unguja.  The  lessons  learned  from  Unguja  Involve  two  main  concerns:  1 . the  seriousness 


83.  Interview  with  Jamal  Salamy.  Tourism  Officet,  Commission  for  Tourism-Pemba, 
Chake  Chake,  20  November  1997. 
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of  inveslore,  2.  the  desirability  of  high  class  hotels  ond  resonsoiily.  In  Pemba,  this  has 
translated  in  policy  terms  to  the  rejection  of  any  project  which  does  not  propose  a four 
star  hotel-  In  addition,  the  Commission  claims  it  has  held  discussions  in  areas  to  illustrate 
the  benefits  of  tourism,  i.e.  employment  and  creation  of  market  for  local  businesses. 
However,  what  they  fail  to  address  is  that  the  area  in  which  Ngh  class  hotels  are  to  be 
constructed  by  serious  investors  must  be  first  clearly  understood  as  a zone  for  tourist 
development  by  the  locals  they  educate.  In  other  words,  contestation  over  the  site  will 
also  impede  the  process  of  tourist  investment.  The  Vumawimbi  coastline  is  on  illustrious 
case  of  such  problems.  Three  areas  of  the  Vumawimbi  penirtsula  have  been  zoned  for 
tourist  development:  Vetani,  Vumawimbi,  and  Ufukweni.  Of  the  three,  only  Verani  has 
any  completed  hicllities  for  tourists.  A hotel  has  been  constructed  only  Vetani  Beach.  As 
discussed  in  the  previous  chapter,  people  ofMsuka  make  claims  to  the  Vumawimbi 
coastline.  Ihough  the  people  may  not  have  had  their  claim  legitimated,  the  mauec  remabis 
in  court  which  consequently  frustrates  the  plans  of  the  govemmem  to  develop  the  area  for 

Nungwi  offers  another  controversial  site  of  tourist  development  which  illustrates 
the  problem  of  the  seriousness  of  investors.  Nungwi  was  previously  mentioned  as  a visit- 
site  to  leam  of  the  alTects  of  deforestation.  While  the  government  initiated  steps  to 
address  deforestation  in  the  area,  Nungwi  was  not  incoipiornied  into  the  village  forestry 
project  to  establish  a sustainable  management  program,  largely  because  there  are  no 
forests  to  regulate.  Near  complete  deforestation  mokes  Nungwi  an  ideal  place  to  design  a 
massive  construction  project.  Nevertheless,  the  Commisstoo  for  Natural  Resources 


ncmal  problems.  CNR  advised  Nungwi 


10  establish  a committee  on  natural  resource  managemenl  and  arranged  a study  tour  to 
another  village  to  learn  how  communities  can  plan,  manage,  and  conserve  natural 
resources.  In  1 997,  Nungwi  created  a Natural  Resource  Committee  which  was  in  the 

and  Commission  for  Natural  Resources.  Deforestation  in  Nungwi  is  extensive.  It  has 
implications  not  only  for  previously  forested  areas  but  also  for  agricultural  land  and  the 
coast.  Coastal  erosion  has  become  a serious  problem  along  the  atrelch  of  beach  where 
hotels  hove  been  constructed.  The  cutting  of  coconut  trees  and  heavy  stone  and  sand 
mining  also  occur  along  the  coast  to  meet  construction  demands.  Both  practices 
eomribute  to  beach  erosion.  Aware  of  the  extensive  and  lelaied  environmental  problems 
in  Nungwi,  a number  of  govetnmenlal  ittstitutions  hove  collaboreted  to  provide  Nungwi 
with  education  and  advice  on  natural  resource  management.  The  Department  of 
Envireuuncnl  advised  Nungwi  to  prohibit  the  cutting  oftrees  along  the  beach  to  prevent 
erosion.  The  shehia  enacted  a complete  ban  on  tree  cutting  and  assumed  the  responsIbiUty 
of  overseeing  the  planting  of  trees  along  the  beach.”  Ihc  Commission  ofTourism 
organized  a study  tour  in  which  members  of  the  Natural  Resource  Committee  participated 
in  a study  session  on  how  communities  can  develop  sustainable  local  tourism  sensitive  to 
biodivemity  and  the  natural  environment.  Such  efforts  though  did  not  seem  connected  to 
other  initiatives  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  ofTourism.  Zanzibar  Investment 


Promotion  Agency  (ZIPA),  and  the  Depanment  ofLands  located  in  COLE  (along  with 
the  Department  orEnvirownenl). 

The  potential  threat  to  all  of  Nungwi  surfaced  in  1997  when  the  government 
catered  into  discussions  with  several  investois  over  the  possibilities  of  a massive 

Kong  of  Africa  (that  is,  an  international  off-shore  financial  center).  The  government 
began  usurping  land  for  the  project,  prohibiting  all  activity  within  demarcated  areas, 
including  tree  planting  to  prevent  beach  erosion.  The  project  planned  to  develop.  In  total, 
47  square  kilometers  of  the  Nungwi  Peninsula.  Several  companies  initially  contended  to 
win  the  right  ID  develop  the  peninsula;  the  East  African  Development  Company 
succeeded.  ZIPA  imnounced  the  approval  ofihe  project  in  October  1997.  Overthenext 
three  to  five  years  the  company  proposed  to  develop  the  peninsula  into  a tourist,  trade  and 
education  center.^  The  company  planned  to  undeitake  a total  of  39  projects  on  the 
peninsula.  The  projects  included  the  construclion  of  eleven  hotels,  n hospital,  a resort 
village,  a time-share  village,  an  1 8-hole  golf  course,  a racecourse,  an  ai^n,  schools,  a 
university  which  would  include  an  institute  for  business,  accountancy,  and  law,  a trade  and 
conference  center,  and  a housing  estate  for  employees  and  oflshore  banking  facilitates.'^ 

86.  CoiTcspondenl.  "Zanzibar’s  Nungwi  Peninsula  to  Undergo  Metamoiphorsis," 
Exnress.  9-15  October  1997. 

87-  Anonymous,  "'$4b  Investor'  in  Zanzibar  Arrested  at  Dar  Airport,"  The  Fast  Afrimn 
10-16Novemberl997. 
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Ihs  area.  By  ihe  end  of  1 997,  the  company  claimed  to  have  raised  four  million  US  dollars 
to  begin  construction  and  proposed  a starliiig  date  of  early  1998.  The  Zanzihari 
govemnient  agreed  to  a49  year  lease  for  £1  annually  in  return  for  26%  of  the  revenue 
gencmied  from  the  project. 

Scandal  scarred  Ihe  proposed  financial  and  resort  center  by  November,  1997. 
Police  demined  Thomas  Wells,  the  claimed  mastermind  of  the  project,  on  the  41h  of 
November  at  the  Dar  es  Salaam  airport  following  an  Interpol  alert  of  fraud  charges 
brought  against  him  in  the  Sultanate  of  Oman.  Tanzanian  police  asserted  that  they  had 
been  Hacking  Wells  since  mid-1996.  but  fell  unable  to  apprehend  him  in  Zanzibar  because 
he  had  "hi^y-placed  friends  in  the  govemmenl."” 

Nevertheless,  by  October,  1997,  EADC  and  ZIPAhad  announced  that  the  Nusgwi 
Peninsula  Project  was  ready  to  start  and  would  be  the  largest  inhaslrucnire  undertaking  in 
East  Africa  and  the  largest  leisure  resort  development  in  East  Africa.  The  EADC  press 
release  also  proclaimed  that,  '[wje  expect  Zanzibar  to  rival  Hong  Kong.  Singapore,  and 
Mauritius  as  a tourist  and  business  destination."  The  Finance  Minister  Amina  Salum  Ali 
asserted,  "Zanzibar  is  now  set  to  become  one  of  the  economic  lions  of  the  emerging 
nalions  of  Africa." 

ZIPA  ignored  the  scandal  which  broke  in  Ihe  newspapers,  contending  that  Wells 
presented  the  ideas  of  the  project  but  was  not  the  financier.  EADC  as  the  company 
assumed  this  role.  Once  ZIPA  evaluated  the  seriousness  of  the  investors  and  esmblished 

88.  Ibid. 
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recommanded  three  conditions  for  the  project:  1 . a lime  fmme,  2.  that  smaii  islands 
nearby  not  be  included,  3.  the  inclusion  of  the  local  population.  COLE  also  advised  that  a 
social  impact  assessment  and  an  environmental  impact  assessment  be  conducted.  ZiPA 
compiled  a socio-economic  benefits  projection  in  which  the  benefits  to  the  employment, 
education,  and  health  are  listed,  in  place  of  a social  impact  assessment.  The  projection 
also  asserted  that  agriculture  and  fisheries  would  beneftl  fiom  the  introduclion  of  modem 
equipment  and  facilities.  ZIPA  highlighted  the  company's  projection  that  the  entire  project 
would  employ  20,000  Zanzibaris.  Ho'vcver,  ZIPA  never  mentioned  that  it  was  also 
projected  10  displace  20,000  people  from  the  peninsula.  According  to  ZIPA,  the  interests 
of  the  local  people  were  a priority-  As  a consequence,  ZIPA  changed  the  policy  of 
compensation  to  people  for  their  products  to  the  land  to  giving  the  community  a 
percentage  of  the  profits  from  the  investment.'’  In  this  new  approach  land  is  articulated  as 
the  contribution  of  the  community  and  in  exchange  the  community  receives  a development 
trust  fund.  The  Nungwi  development  project  was  to  be  the  first  project  to  implement  the 

ZIPA  claimed  that  because  the  Nungwi  project  covered  a vast  portion  of  the  area, 
an  agreement  was  reached  with  the  investors  that  the  culture  and  livelihoods  of  the  loco) 
community  should  not  be  disrupted.'”  Improvements  to  the  town  could  be  made  but  there 
should  be  no  interference  In  people’s  lives.  However,  without  the  holding  of  discussions 


89.  Interview  with  Falma  Jumbe,  Public  Relations  and  Promotion  Officer,  Zanzibar 
Investment  Promotion  Agency.  Zanzibar,  24  February  1998. 
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ond  asocial  itnpaci  assessmenl  of  the  area  it  is  difficult  to  contemplate  how  ZIPA  would 
know  how  the  people  of  Nungwi  want  this  project  to  affect  their  lives.  ZIPA’s  claims  are 
dismissive  political  rheloric  which  simply  construct  an  attiaclive  picture  of  the  project. 

Like  most  projects  in  Zanzibar.  Ihe  imagined  project  need  not  be  substantiated  because 

the  aclualiaatioo  of  the  project.  On  the  other  hand,  the  political  unfolding  of  a 
development  project  is  more  complicated  than  the  lack  of  central  government 
accountability.  According  to  people  orNungvri.  Ihe  town  and  sunounding  villages  were 
not  consulted,  included  in  the  initial  conception  of  the  projecl,  nor  included  the  in  the 
negotiations.  Communis  awareness  of  the  project  surfaced  only  when  the  field  officers  of 
NGORC  brought  word  of  the  scandal  in  Ihe  newspapers.’'  Promptly,  the  shehia  discussed 
ihc  projecl  Bl  the  regional  level  and  with  the  Department  of  Environment  to  disceiti 
whether  the  pnqeci  entailed  plans  to  di^Iace  Ihe  entire  village  of  Nungwi  and  assess 
whether  Nungwi  could  expect  to  benefit  in  any  way.  However,  according  the  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Lands  in  COLE,  Ihe  aheha  was  notified  of  Ihe  project  and  a discussion 
ensued  between  him.  the  Minister  of  Minister  of  Land  and  Ihe  Head  of  (he  DeparUnent  of 
Lands,  before  the  leased  was  signed  unlh  EADC.  From  the  per^ctive  ofCOLE.  ifihe 
community  was  unaware  of  the  projecl,  fault  iay  with  the  sheha. 

At  Ihe  level  of  the  ccniral  govemmeni,  ZIPA  continued  to  support  the  project. 
Towards  Ihe  end  of  1 99S,  newspapers  reported  another  scandal  with  the  Nungwi  projecl 


91 . Non-governmental  Organization  Resource  Cenler  (NGORC)  is  a pili 
Aga  Khan  Foimdaiioo  (an  inicmaiional  organizalion). 
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EADC  had  sub-divided  the  47  square  kilometers  ofland  into  one-heclare  plots  and 
advertised  the  plots  for  sale  at  a price  ofUSSSO.OOO  in  the  Tanzanian  press.  The  press 
confronted  President  Salmin  Amour  who  responded,  "[ijhe  government  is  not  aware  of 


the  selling  of  the  Nungwi  land. 

. , If  that  is  the  case,  then  we  will  lake  legal  action 

immediately."  ZIPA's  admissii 

in  of  its  awareness  of  the  sale  of  the  land  contradicted 

AmouPs  claim,  In  June  1999,  i 

ihc  government  announced  that  it  reversed  the  offer  of  the 

Nungwi  development  project  U 

) EADC.“ 

Export  Proces.rine  Zones 

In  development  policy, 
to  resolve  problems  of  econom 

ic  underdevelopment  once  states  in  Southeast  Asia  began 

to  accept  economic  liberalizali. 

in  and  implement  economic  reslnicluring  policies.  Though 

export  processing  zones  have  b 

een  slow  to  impose  upon  naUon-sloles  in  Africa,  they  are 

pushed  as  the  remedy  which  cn 

ailed  the  Asian  Tigers.  Mauritius  was  one  of  the  fiisl 

slates  in  Afriea  to  embrace  the  idea  of  EPZ's  and  is  consequently  hailed  as  the  economic 
success  story  of  Africa.  The  government  of  Zanzibar  has  participated  in  study  tours  to 
Mauritius  and  Seychelles  to  leant  from  their  proclaimed  successful  experiences  with  EPZs 


and  tourism.  Just  as  the  goverr 

iment  implemented  few  if  any  of  the  lessons  learned  about 

tourism  policy,  it  has  not  been  i 

sble  to  apply  others'  experiences  with  EPZ's. 

92.  James  MwaJdsyala.  "Zanzibar's  Billion-Dollar  Venture  Fails  to  Take  ntT"  Fm 
African.  1-7  July  1999. 
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To  anract  foreign  invesmenl  for  industrial  developiiiem,  the  government  of 
Zanzibar  has  established  three  export  processing  zones — Amaani  Industrial  Paris  and 
Fumba  in  Ungujaand  Micheweni  in  Pemba.”  The  Economic  Processing  Zone  Agency 
waseslablishedin  1992  to  handle  theeslablishracnt  of  the  EPZs.  The  government 
allocated  S2S  hectares  oflond  in  Fumba  for  the  EPZ.  Fumba  was  chosen  because  it  was 
not  demarcated  as  a site  for  tourist  development  as  a consequence  of  the  lack  of  beautiful 
beaches.  In  addition,  it  is  located  near  the  airport  and  the  port  (in  Zanzibar  town)  which 
would  provide  industries  with  access  to  these  necessary  components  of  infrastructure. 
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Phase  I of  ihe  EPZ  projecl  (Phase  1 is  designed  as  a fifteen  year  phase)  there  are  no  paved 
roads  in  or  leading  to  Fumba.  and  electricity  nor  telephone  lines."  Phase  11  of  the  project 
will  email  the  construction  of  housing  for  incoming  people.  The  government  is  expecting 
five  thousand  families  to  migrate  into  the  area  for  employmenL  However,  the  articulation 
of  Phase  II  occurred  after  asmall  scandal  involving  a housing  construction  project  in 
1992  the  government  approved  the  construction  of  Star  City  by  Ihe  Stale  Engineering 
Company,  an  Australian  firm.  The  projecl  involved  the  construction  of  600  flats  for 
foreigners  that  would  come  into  the  area  as  employees  and  ownem  of  industries.  Three 
thousand  acres  of  land  were  acquired  for  the  project  through  the  displacement  of  people  in 
Fumba  who  received  compensation  only  for  their  Dees.  The  land  was  fenced  to  deny 
access  to  people  in  Fumba.  The  foundations  for  building  weie  laid.  AbrupOy,  the  projecl 
came  ID  a hall.  The  State  Engineering  Company  pulled  out  due  to  financial  problems. 
Now  the  land  can  be  used  by  people  in  Fumba  as  communal  land  though  it  was  at  one  time 
used  by  individuals  (or  individual  families).  However,  if  anolher  projecl  is  proposed  (he 
government  will  mosilihely  demarcate  this  land  again. 

The  EPZ  Agency  slates  its  main  intention  is  to  cieaie  employment  for  Ihe  people 
of  Fumba.  The  oftiee  also  understands  people's  expeclalions  to  be  compatible  with  what 
the  EPZ  will  accomplish.  For  example,  according  to  (he  EPZ  oflice  three  fitting  and  fish 


the  pursuit  of  hegemony.  It  is  a strategy  employed  frequently  by  the  government  of 
Zarmbar. 

96.  Zanzibar  receives  its  supply  of  electricity  ftom  the  mainland,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  there  is  no  electricity  in  Fumba  because  the  place  of  entry  of  Ihe  island's  electricity 
supply  is  Fumba. 
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processing  projects  heve  been  approved  for  this  industrial  zone.  This  will  serve  the 
inleresis  ofFumba  because  15%  of  the  population  are  fishermen.  Indeed,  fish  processbg 
plants  may  serve  the  interests  of  Fumbans,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  1 S%  of  Fumba's 
population  would  meet  the  demands  of  three  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  I would  suggest 
that  more  than  1 5%  of  the  population  is  involved  in  fishing  activities.  EPZ's  statistic  takes 
into  considemtjon  only  male  fisherman.  Such  an  uninfonned  position  on  Fumba  is 
astonishing  precisely  because  the  government  has  made  a public  commitment  to  a serious 

The  cslablishmeniofEPZs  faces  intense  iniemaiional  competition.’*  The 
government  of  Zanzibar  norcissistically  has  asserted  a priceof  USS2.5  per  square  meter 


for  foieig 


bich  Dubai  (a  leading  export  i 
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charges  US$0.5  pet  square  meter."  Export  processing  zones  require  initial  investments  in 
infrastructure  on  the  part  of  the  state,  if  such  infrastructure  is  not  already  present.  In  a 
place  with  low  levels  of  industrialization,  initial  net  exports  will  be  low  due  to  the  high 
level  of  imports  of  manufactured  goods  to  support  export  production  (and  the  government 
receives  no  revenue  on  imports  only  on  exports  from  industry  in  the  EPZ).  Thus,  the  EPZ 
as  a strategy  of  development  is  a long-term  commitment.  The  government  is  aware  of  this 
as  the  discussion  ofEPZs  in  the  National  Land  Use  Plan  suggests.  The  govemmeni  also 
acknowledges  that  people’s  enthusiasm  and  suppon  of  such  strategies  is  sustained  by  a 
visibly  progressive  pace  of  development.  However,  the  seriousness  of  the  government’s 
commitment  can  be  questioned  when  little  'visible  progress’  can  be  actually  seen  and  when 
the  few  visible  signs  of  progro.ss  stand  abandoned  in  the  town. 

match  the  desired  changes  of  a community.  In  Fumba,  a path  of  grass  depressed  by  tires 

and  leads  to  the  communal  land.  The  path  marks  the  place  where  EPZ  aniicipaics  the 
construction  of  a larmac  road.  At  the  end  of  the  path  Is  the  site  for  future  conslniciion  of 
industries.  While  Fumbans  no  longer  welcome  the  Wanvamwezi  out  of  fear  of  their 
destructive  agricultural  practices  and  the  disappearance  of  communal  land,  they  eagerly 
invite  the  Economic  Processing  Zone,  despite  goverttmem  intentions  of  clearing  exactly 
the  same  land  that  the  Nyamwezi  occupied.  Unlike  the  Wanvamweai.  the  EPZ  will  leave 

97.  The  comparison  of  prices  was  provided  by  Alt  Khalil,  Director  of  Lands,  COLE, 
(interview,  Zanzibar,  20  March  1 998).  The  price  of  industrial  space  in  Dubai  also  includes 
access  to  amenities  such  as  electricity  which  it,  for  now,  does  not  in  Zanzibar. 
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Ihe  Fumbans  wiih  no  rwourw  to  reclaim  (his  lan(J,  if  they  shouJd  change  their  minds  about 
permitting  wgeii  onto  their  land.  At  preseni.  the  EPZ  Agency  offers  Fumbans 
compensation  in  the  form  of  the  value  of  their  trees  and  the  prospects  of  employment 

A CUF  supponer  in  Fumba  explained  that  when  Fumbans  permitted  the  Nyamwezi 
people  to  cultivate  in  the  communal  land,  the  EPZ  Agency  was  strongly  against  it  because 
the  communal  land  is  now  understood  by  the  agency  as  government  land.”  However,  the 
EPZ  Agency  deferred  to  Fumba's  decision.  The  Agency  decided  to  later  appease  Fumbans 
and  hear  the  complaints  against  Ihe  Wanvamwea  to  sustain  peaceful  relations  with 
Fumbans  because,  in  the  future,  (he  agency  would  have  to  contend  with  Fumbans  over  the 
same  issue.  The  EPZ  and  the  regional  ofHciais  hod  smoked  stained  hands  because  they 
were  preseni  when  the  people  of  Fumba  torched  (he  huts  of  the  Nyamwezi  people.  EPZ 
officials  were  not  serious  about  resolving  the  conflict  because  what  happena  to  the 
communal  land  at  this  time  has  little  impact  on  the  plans  for  the  EPZ.  Soon  enough  the 
communal  land  will  be  cleared  for  the  EPZ.  In  neighborhoods  within  Fumba  large 
concrete  square  maikeis  augur  Ihe  arrival  of  Ihe  EPZ.  Asa  consequence  people  living  in 
these  areas  will  be  displaced.  The  Fumbans  will  lose  their  communal  land  not  to  the 
Wanvamwezi  and  destructive  cultivation  practices  but  to  the  EPZ. 

Fumbans  generally  welcome  the  esiablishment  of  the  EPZ.  because  it  will  bring 
employment  opportunities.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  people  in  Fumba  have  not  had 
ptoblems  with  the  initial  surveying  of  Ihe  land  for  the  EPZ.  Some  people  even  suggest 


98.  In 


V,  Fumba,  19 1 


1, 1997. 
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lhat  ihe  EPZ  was  allhe  root  of  the  Nyamweai  problem.  According  to  this  interpretation, 
the  EPZ  Agency  marked  off  land  and  lold  the  people  of  Fnmba  lhat  they  could  not  use  Uiis 
land.  However, outsidershavemisinterpretedthiszone.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
Nyamwezi  understood  such  a free  zone  to  mean  that  they  could  claim  land  in  Fumba. 
Fumbans  also  raise  concerns  about  the  process  of  construction  and  Ihe  potential  negative 
changes  to  their  community.  The  largest  concern  with  the  process  of  planning  the  EPZ  is 
the  handling  of  compensauon  for  land.  Although  people  admit  receiving  compensation, 
they  understand  that  in  other  places,  such  as  Paje  and  Bwejuu,  people  have  received 
compensation,  in  terms  of  the  value  of  land  rather  than  of  trees,  via  individual  sales  not 

their  land  and  the  right  to  decide  for  themselves  what  lhat  value  is,  or  the  opportunity  to 
lease  Ihe  land  themselves.  Some  Fumbans  have  filed  complaints  to  claim  land 
compensation  with  COLE.  However,  as  one  COLE  ofllcial  has  suggested,  their 
complainu  will  conclude  without  any  further  compensation  because  the  government  is  not 

that  with  Ihe  influx  ofwageni.  Ihcirconvenlional  way  of  life  will  change  but  the  prospects 
of  employment  for  their  children  are  articulated  as  worth  such  risks.  Men.  on  Ihe  other 
hand,  stress  the  idea  that  though  changes  cannot  be  avoided,  they  want  guarantees  dial  the 
Fumban  way  of  life  will  be  preserved.  They  suggest  lhat  if  changes  are  introduced  which 
are  not  compatible  with  the  conventions  of  the  citizens  of  Fumba,  then  clashes  will  arise 


[again]. 


The  accions  of  the  (subjnational-stnie  can  be  undcfslood  as  narcissistic  because  it 
arrogantly  pursues  its  own  understanding  of  development  to  the  disregard  of  citizen 
dissent.  Subalterns  choose  from  several  strategies  to  give  voice  to  their  perspective.  They 

They  can  place  their  support  in  the  opposition  to  frustrate  policy  processes  for 

Iheir  own  understandings  and  intentions  into  policies  and  projects  to  alter  them  to  support 
the  endurance  of  iheir  peispeciives.  As  people  refuse  to  completely  accept  the  terms  of 
projects  articulated,  the  (sub)iutional-stale  experiences  the  frustrations  of  stubbornly 
holding  on  to  the  belief  that  it  directs  the  formation  of  the  (subjnalion.  While  the  sub-state 
may  have  narcissistic  ambitions  of  creating  and  controlling  a (subjnalion,  many  sub-state 
institutions  and  officials  realize  that  in  certain  situations  coexistence  with  community 
inlerprelalions  constitutes  a less  frustrating  allemalive.  Sub-state  officials  also  consider 
when  deceptive  acceptance  of  community  perspectives  presents  a compatible  strategy  with 

we  value  land,  our  land,  with  foreigners  coming  into  buy  ii?*”  The  goverrunenl  can 
value." 


i posed  by  Ah  Khalil  (in 


.Zanzibar, 20 March  1 998). 


When  the  extema]  influence  is  highlighted  in  complicated  struggles  over  resources, 
echoes  do  not  resonate  only  from  subaltern  citizens.  The  aniculalions  of  the  sub-slate  can 
be  interpreted  as  echoing  strategies.  Efforts  to  conserve  forest,  tinker  with  land  tenure, 
and  attract  new  forms  of  generating  revenue  such  as  tourism  and  EPZs — in  general 
liberalizing  the  economy — echo  the  desires  ofdonors  and  international  financial 

realize  their  definitions  of  development  and  reform  ore  not  being  implemented  in  the  ways 
they  had  intended,  they  experience  a frustration  of  narcissism  similar  to  the  one 
experienced  by  the  (sub)naiional-staic. 


The  flew  of  money  from  places  harboring  ambitions  to  direct  development  has 
been  a global  condition  both  in  the  colonial  and  postcolonial  contexts.  In  the  United 

means  to  induce  their  own  development.  Donors  emerged  on  the  scene  providing  bi- 
latetal  aid.  While  Julius  Nycrere  spoke  of  the  virtues  of  self-reliance  and  non-alignment  in 
the  post-colonial  era,  such  principles  proved  more  diniculi  to  practice  than  to  preach.'" 
Soon  after  the  1 964  revolution,  Zanzibar  found  itself  in  a precarious  Union,  partially  due 
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However,  Ihe  govenuneni  officials  of  Zanzibar  are  nol  the  only  cunning  actors  in 
the  drama  of  funding.  Donor  influence  over  national  development  can  seem  more  subtle 
or  insidious  than  past  colonial  policies.  Nevertheless,  it  assumes  a similar  paternalistic  and 
patronizing  stance.  For  example,  aid  from  Scandinavian  countries  was  instrumental  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  World  Bank  structural  adjustment  program  and  in  securing  government 

multiparty  democracy  .'"  Finland  began  development  assistance  to  Tanzania  in  the  early 
1960's  as  pan  of  ajoin  Nordic  aid  initiative  emphasizing  lochnical  assistance.'"  In  the 
1 980’s  Finland's  aid  program  was  re-defined  in  response  to  global  political  and  economic 
changes,  namely  the  stress  on  economic  and  political  liberalization.  Fmland  articulated 
assistance  to  require  the  partner  country  to  assume  responsibility  for  its  own  development 
as  Ihe  Finnish  role  would  change  to  one  of  merely  support.  Thus,  the  recipient  was 
expected  to  "manifest  a will  (o  develop,"  and  this  development  should  be  sustainable 
"environmentally,  economically,  socially,  and  administratively." 

Donors  always  offer  assistance  with  a set  of  accompanying  conditions.  The 
Zanzibar  government  con  agree  or  disagree  wlh  the  conditions  with  some  space  oiloned 
for  negotiations  at  the  highest  levels  of  government'"  However,  it  is  difficult  to  refiise 
aid  when  Ihe  government  has  become  dependent  on  such  a.ssislance  to  simply  plan  and 


102.  "Land.  Forests  and  People,"  32. 

103.  This  briefdiseussion  of  Finnish  aid  isfromBobKamshani,  "Finland  Joins  in  Aid 
Freeze  on  ZanTihar"  The  Kmu  Afrifsq  i.lO  AiifPiisl  1997. 


104.  Interview  with  MbaroukAli,  Wete,  1 4 November,  1997. 
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funciion.  Governmcnl  officials  may  tesisl  donor  slraiegies  of  discipline  as  they  imperfectly 
implement  handed-down  policies  of  political  and  economic  liberalization  or  blatantly 
misuse  allocated  funds,  but  donor  countries  do  not  always  passively  accept  such 
insuboidinalion.  The  government  of  Zanzibar  pushed  the  donor  community  too  far  when 
the  1995  elections  did  nol  produce  the  expected  outcome.  Donor  countries  thoughllhai 
the  Zanzibar  government  had  a great  deal  to  lose  in  the  rigging  of  elections. 

Several  inlemaiional  organizations  and  donors  other  than  FiNNIDA  were  involved 
in  not  only  the  forest  conservation  efforts  in  Zanzibar  but  in  linking  them  to  the  efforts  to 
increase  agricultural  producUon.  UNDP  funded  a biodiversity  project  in  East  African 
through  the  Global  Environmental  FaciliQ'  (GEF).  The  project,  implemented  under  FAO 
in  Tanzania,  allocated  USS220.000  for  conservation  acUvities  in  Zanzibar  beginning  in 
1995  for  a three  year  term.  UNDP  and  FAO  again  implemented  a project  in  Zanzibnr  to 
reorganize  all  extension  services  within  MALNR  into  a Unified  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  in  aneffon  to  increase  agricultural  produclion.  Finally,  the  British  Overseas 
Development  Agency  (ODA)  supported  the  Zanzibar  Cash  Crops  Fanning  System  Project 

In  1 997,  the  FINNIDA  funded  foresuy  project  ended  and  the  execution  of  the  long 
term  foresdy  improvement  project  was  handed  over  to  the  Zanzibar  government. 

FINNIDA  emphasized  that  the  government  would  need  to  take  seriously  people's 
participation  and  the  financial  responsibilities  of  the  project.  This  would  mean  that  the 
government  would  have  to  find  the  resources  to  replace  the  financial  assistance  FINNIDA 


105.  Phase  111.  18-19. 
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had  provided.  The  numbeis  are  slaggeting.  FINNIDA  had  contribmed  approximalely 

USS9,000,000  (51.4  million  FIM)  to  the  project  from  1980  to  1997,  compared  to  the 
Zanzibar  government's  expeioJitures  of  295  million  Tsh. 

in  response  to  the  controversial  1995  election  results,  the  Scandinavian  countries 
froze  foreign  aid  to  Zanzibar.  As  previousiy  staled,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark 
issued  an  aid  freeze  in  April  of  1996.  In  August  1 997.  Finland  joined  the  freeze  by  putting 
all  projects  currently  in  progress  on  hold  and  not  renewing  any  ending  projects.'”  For  the 
government  of  Zanzibar  this  translated  into  the  loss  of  support  for  the  $1.64  million 
ZILEM  project,  $10  million  urban  water  supply  project,  and  the  end  of  the  forestry 
project.  In  leims  of  total  annual  aid  from  Finland,  the  freeze  amounted  to  a loss  of 
approximately  US$1,137,600.  Due  to  the  freeze  of  financial  assistance  in  1997,  Finland 
only  provided  Zanzibar  with  approximately  US$269,292.'” 

In  Zanzibar,  both  COLE  and  CNR  experienced  the  affects  of  the  donor  freeze. 
Neither  Commission  had  the  funds  to  cany  out  any  of  (heir  programs  as  articulated  in 
above  sections.  Prior  to  the  freeze  both  Commissions  had  initiated  campaigns  to  educate 
rural  communities  on  issues  of  land  tenure,  environmental  sustainability,  and  new  resource 


106.  Shepard,  el  al..  Thematic  Evaluation  on  Environment  and  Develoomem  in  Finnish 
Develonmeni  Cooperation.-Foreatrv  (Helsinki:  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Finland, 
1999).  To  be  able  to  roughly  compare  Finland's  contribution  with  Zanzibar’s,  the  amount 
contributed  was  approximately  341  billion  Tsh. 

107.  The  European  Commission  followed  suit  and  decided  not  to  begin  any  new 
projects  in  Zanzibar. 

108.  Statistics  are  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Finland.  These  figures  do  not 
include  financial  assistance  from  Finish  NGOs. 
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managemenl  cegulalions  as  they  pertain  to  forest  and  marine  resources.  The  donor  fteea 
left  such  progmms  completely  incapacitated.  The  Subeommission  ofForestiy,  the 
Department  of  Environment  and  the  Department  of  Land  did  not  have  the  resources  to 
even  fuel  their  vehicles  to  reach  the  niral  communides.  Omciois  in  all  of  these 
Commissions  pointed  to  the  donor  freeze  as  one  of  the  largest  obstacles  to  conducting 
their  work  in  (sub)nadonal  development.'"  Under  the  donor  freeze  the  government  had 
simply  enough  funds  to  pay  salaries  to  its  employees  who  hove  little  work. 

In  Febniary  1998.  Finland  increased  pressure  to  resolve  the  political  impasse  by 
completely  excluding  Tanzania  from  ils  annual  bilaleralaid  budget.  Tanzania  was  denied 
an  estimated  USSI2  million  in  assistance  until  the  Zanzibar  government  entered  talks  with 
CUF.  It  can  be  assumed  that  Finland's  position  to  exclude  Tanzania  as  a cecipieni  of  aid 
was  a gesture  to  persuade  the  Union  govemment  to  become  involved  in  the  resolution  of 
political  tension  in  Zanzibar.  The  Union  government  along  with  ihe  Zanzibar  government 
publicly  refused  to  admit  a political  crisis  existed  in  Zanzibar  until  the  end  of  January  1998 
at  which  lime  Nyerere  initiated  the  acknowledgement  and  CCM  reluctantly  followed.  It  is 
not  merely  coincidenial  that  the  government  acknowledgment  of  a crisis  came  at  the  time 
of  the  threat  to  withdraw  aid. 

Donors.  NCOS,  and  CBOs 

Another  post-coloniaJ  participant  in  the  effort  to  shape  the  direction  of  national 
development  is  the  non-govemmenlol  organization  NGO  refeis  to  any  non-govemmenlol 


109.  Theoihe 


r and  politics  or  multipartism. 
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organizadon  thal  provides  funding  and  initiates  dcvelopmcnl  projects  but  is  often  located 
in  a donor  country.  However,  the  concept  is  a bit  mote  ambiguous  because  both 
intemadonal  NGOs  and  govemmenls  encourage  the  creation  ofNGOs  in  recipient 
countries.  While  the  slate  and  the  project  of  nation-building  will  not  soon  whither,  the 
place  ofihis  rising  institution  in  nadonal  hegemonic  struggle  dioujd  not  be  neglected.  As 
donors  become  frustrated  with  development  aid  to  the  slate,  due  to  gross  mismanagement 
offimds,  embenlemeni,  and  general  corruption,  NGOs  seem  to  offer  a promising 
consolation  both  at  the  international  and  national  levels.  Donors  began  the  slow  process 
ofabandoning  states  in  Africa  with  the  onslaught  of  economic  liberalization.  NGOs.  as 
the  agents  of  civil  society,  ftlled  the  recipient  void. 

Paralleling  these  political  developments,  scholarship  on  the  necessity  of  a viable 
civil  society  and  the  virtues  ofNGOs  rapidly  proliferated.  A growing  perspective  in  the 
literature  on  development  suggests  that  NGOs  can  facilitate  a more  participatory  process 
than  the  sUrte."°  The  literature  on  conservation  also  advocates  NGOs,  voluntary 
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sssKiadons,  andVor  civil  sociely  as  a viable  allemative  lo  slalc  led  developmenl.'"  In  Ihe 

pniclilioners  suggest  that  NGOs  can  fiicilitalc  the  implementation  of  conservalion  projects 
which  feature  local  level  participation.'”  Howver.  NGOs  often  retain  a top-down 
approach  to  conceptualizing  programs  via  the  bureaucratic  deciaion-maktng  structure  of 
the  organization.  The  politico-social/euitural  nature  of  development  is  often  either 
overlooked  or  intentionally  avoided  by  NGOs.  In  response  to  such  criticism,  the  potential 
ofthe  community  based  organization  (CBO)  is  highlighted.  CBOs  are  grassroots 
organizations  that  are  designed  and  managed  at  the  local  level.  Local  commitnilies 
establish  CBOs  lo  address  the  issues  they  deem  important— issues  that  may  be  overlooked 
or  misuilerpreted  by  NGOs  and  Ihe  stale.  Recently,  in  Ihe  literature  on  NGOs  and  CBOs, 
a critical  re-examination  of  both  in  the  production  of  an  actual  civil-society  has  emerged. 
The  focus  has  been  on  the  role  of  the  international  NGO  and  its  distant  and  M times 
incompatible  relation  with  national  and  local  NGOs  and  CBOs.'” 


Ideology  and  Praxis  of  African  Niuure  an 
no.2(199S):  199-218;  Susan  Dicklitc 
from  Uganda  (1998);  David  Hulme  and  Michael  Edwards,  eds.,  N! 
Donors:  Too  Close  for  Comfort  fl997'li  Jesse  Lulabingwa 


eth  Gray,  T^GOs  in 
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NGOs  me  quickly,  yet  subtly,  establishing  a position  paralleling  the  nallon-sute  in 
diiecting  social  change.  Thus,  how  NGOs  engage  local  perceptions  of  development  and 
attempt  to  influence  the  (sub)nalional  development  agenda  need  critical  examination. 

While  international  NGOs  have  intentions  of  bringing  about  constructive  changes  in 
Zarmbar,  their  interpretations  of  problems  and  strategies  of  resolution  are  not  necessarily 

the  demands  placed  on  them  by  NGOs  and  the  ways  in  which  they  can  reappropriate  NGO 
objectives  to  suit  their  intentions.  The  rise  of  the  community-based  organization  has 
generated  another  political  insinuneni  and  serves  as  another  agent  in  (stdi)nBtianal 
hegemonic  struggle.  By  treating  NGOs  and  CBOs  as  participants  in  the  contested  arenas 
of  citizen  and  property,  it  can  be  considered  how  they  conuibule  to  denning  the  role  of  the 
citizen  and  framing  development  in  terms  of  property.  Finally,  including  NGOs  and  CBOs 
in  the  discussion  of  (subjnational  struggle  as  political  instruments  reveals  bow  subaltern 
citizens  and  the  (sub)nalional  state  use  them  imperfectly  to  achieve  their  agendas.  The 
following  experiences  of  three  NGOs  and  the  varying  perceptions  of  CBO  members  and 
non-membeis  in  the  four  towns  ofthis  study  illustrate  these  issues. 

Evergreen  Trust  is  a British  NGO  (nanprofit),  established  in  1 99S,  which  aims  to 
save  Afiicon's  wildlife  by  preserving  the  environment.  As  articulated  in  their  brochure. 


Sub-Saharan  Africa;  Developing  Capacity  for  Policy  Advocacy."  Intemalional  Journal  an 
World  Peace  14,  no.  3(September,  1997):  35-57;  Henrik  Secher  Marcussen.  "NGOs,  the 
Slate  and  Civil  Society,"  Review  of  African  Political  Economy  23,  no.  69(September 
1996):  40S-423. 
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"(I]o  do  this  we  have  to  slop  people  culling  down  trees  and  burning  them  for  fuel. 
Evergreen  Trust  atliculates  the  problem  in  the  following  way; 

For  the  poor  of  Africa,  trees  are  the  only  cheap  source  of  fuel.  As 
population  increases,  the  daily  destruction  of  trees  for  firewood  and 
charcoal  burning— simply  to  cook  on  evening  meal— is  on  a terrifying 
scale.  They  are  therefore  competing  directly  with  the  animals  which  also 
need  those  trees  for  Iheir  survival. ...  The  result  is  also  widespread  soil 
erosion  and  damage  to  the  environment."' 

The  solution  according  to  the  NGO  is  to  "planl  new  firewood  trees  and  leach  young 
Africans  how  to  manage  them  and  preserve  their  natural  forest."  Thus,  Evergreen  Trust 

close  to  their  communities.  In  Pemba,  the  work  ofEvergrecnTrast  entails  distribution  of 
seedlings  to  individuals  farmers  and  launching  a number  of  agroforestry  pilot  projects.'" 

In  regards,  to  the  distribution  of  seedlings.  Evergreen  Trust  has  esiablishcd  a set  of 
criteria.  First,  the  farmer  must  have  land  that  is  either  leased  or  hunily  land.  Secondly,  the 
number  of  seedlings  given  is  conlingent  upon  ihe  amouni  of  the  landholding.  The 
Evergreen  Trust  field  director  asserts  that  organization  has  not  had  any  problems  with 
trees  and  their  social  significance  as  a marker  of  land  possession-  Evergreen  Trust  works 
on  a voluntary  basis  and  suggcsu  that  farmers  come  to  the  organization  willing  to  plant 
trees.  However,  the  organization  has  never  had  discussions  with  farmers  over  the 

1 14.  Excerpt  from  the  Evergreen  Trust  pamphlet  distributed  to  potenlial  donors  or 
conuibutois.  The  organization  relics  mostly  on  individual  donations  to  sustain  its  work. 

1 1 5.  This  discussion  of  Evergreen  Trust  in  Zanzibar  is  based  on  an  interview  with  Ihe 
Field  Direclor,  18  November  1997. 
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problem.  While  women  cultivoie  more  than  men,  they  benefit  !es$  from  the  tree-planting 
and  agroforestry  programs.  Farmers  who  participate  in  the  organization  s activities  lend 
lobe  men.  The  organization  is  at  a loss  os  to  why  this  is,  though  it  collaborates  with  both 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the  Subcommisslon  of  Forestry.  The  second  problem  is 
that  many  of  the  seedlings  soon  die  after  planting  which  is  rclmed  to  the  lack  of 
continuous  maintenance.  The  organization  identifies  the  solution  as  educaUon  through 
which  issues  of  sustainability  must  be  stressed  in  order  to  relieve  Evergreen  Trust  of  the 
responsibility  of  consauit  follow-up.  if  the  organization  had  considered  rural  populations' 
social  (such  as  land  tenure  practices)  and  gendered  understandings  of  natural  resources  at 
the  inception  of  their  project,  perhaps  the  articulated  problems  could  have  been  avoided. 
Government  officials,  directly  dealing  with  residents  in  the  rural  areas,  commonly 
understand  perceived  failures  or  problems  with  natural  resource  management  projects  in 
terms  of  land  insecurity  and  social  understandings  of  the  resource  pool  (despite  the 
endurance  of  government  policies  which  contribute  to  such  problems). 

Some  non-govemmenlal  organizations  are  more  successful  in  their  approach  to 
influencing  national  or  (sub)nalional  development.  In  Zanzibar,  The  Aga  Khan 
Foundationconslitutessuch  an  organization."’  The  foundation’s  cote  principle  of 
extending  development  assistance  is  that  development  is  not  political,  and  thus,  AKF  is  a 
non-partisan  organization.  In  addition  to  its  historical  preservation  work  of  Stone  Town, 
AKF  established  a pilot  project  to  facilitate  the  creation  of  a viable  civil  society.  The 


116.  The  AgaKhanisthereligious  leaderoftheMuslimsecloflsmalis.  TheAgaKhan 
Foundation  is  the  development  assistance  branch  of  the  Aga  Khan's  religious  empire. 
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NGO  Resource  Center  was  esublished  lo  provide  resources  and  facilities  to  support  the 
functioning  of  NGOs  in  Zanzibar  and  lo  provide  organizadonal  training  to  CBOs  in  ratal 
communities.  For  AKF.  the  policy  of  non-partisanship  explains  the  success  of  establishing 
training  programs  in  a context  in  which  access  to  any  resource  is  understood  as  political-"’ 
However,  AKF  fails  to  understand  that  a stance  of  non-partisanship  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  others  don't  perceive  the  organization  in  polilical  terms.  Leaving  a decision  lo 
the  community  may  be  respected  by  some  in  the  community,  but  those  who  the 
community  decision  excludes  can  understand  the  international  o^ization  as  polilical. 
AKF  cautiously  decided  not  lo  include  Pemba  in  its  pilot  run  the  training  program, 

the  stronghold  of  CUF,  A decision  not  to  offer  training  in  a particulor  place,  does  not 

In  contrast  to  Evergreen  Trust,  NGORC  is  staffed  completely  by  Zanzibaris  which 
locates  the  Center  in  the  position  10  establish  a viable  civil  society  more  along  the  lines  of 
a popular  movement.  In  addition,  field  officers  are  more  aware  of  the  cultural  norms 
which  shape  why  particular  social  Issues  are  understood  and  addressed  in  certain  ways  by 
ratal  communities.  Field  officers  are  also  aware  of  their  liniilations  because  they  are 
perceived  as  outsiders  to  the  rural  towns. 

1 1 7.  In  NungwL  there  were  more  CBOs  than  could  participate  in  the  NGORC  training 
program.  All  CBOs  wanted  lo  be  included.  Because  NGORC  takes  a non-partisan  stance 
and  understood  CUF/CCM  political  tension  in  Nungwi  lo  be  strong,  the  field  officers 
placed  the  decision  of  which  CBOs  would  participate  with  the  commtmiQ'.  A decision 
was  made  and  the  program  continued. 
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The  afTec(s  ofNGORC  for  local  communities  feraain  to  be  seen.  CBOs  have 
successfully  completed  liaining  programs  but  their  success  in  implementing  the  skills 
learned  will  deieimine  how  useful  the  programs  are  lo  rural  communities.  Regardless. 
NGORC  has  been  well  received.  The  organization  has  supported  many  NGOs  in  terms  of 
needed  infrastructure  to  operate,  and  has  initialed  popular  discussion  forums  on  a host  of 
social  issues.  It  is  the  process  of  knowledge  production  at  the  citizen  level  which  is  often 
ncglecled  by  donors  and  inlemational  organizations.  In  the  context  of  NGOs  and  donors 
in  Zanzibar,  NGORC  has  a radical  approach  lo  development  work  in  thoi  the  Center  does 
not  impose  or  insidiously  implant  the  seeds  of  civil  society  building,  it  participates  in  iU 
conceptualization.  In  the  rural  (owns,  however,  the  Center  liinclions  as  an  educator.  This 
role  is  more  complicated  as  it  can  be  associated  with  the  imposition  of  knowledge.  To 
compound  the  delicale  position  of  the  NCO  which  is  outside  the  rural  town  but  inside 
Zanzibar,  NGORC  must  work  within  the  stniclure  ofAKF.  NGORC  may  have  some 

civil  society,  but  its  plans  and  decisions  are  bounded  by  AKF  policies  and  philosophies. 

Rural  communities  have  a post-colonial  history  of  collective  action  in  small  groups, 
first,  in  the  farm  of  co-operatives  at  the  urging  the  Revolutionary  Government,  and 
second,  in  the  forni  of  community-based  organizations  at  the  urging  of  intenalional 
organizations  and  the  "libenlizing"  government.  Co-operatives  have  had  a less  than 
successful  history  of  generating  development  because  this  type  of  social  organization  was 
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not  imivereally  Eccep(ed  ihroughoul  the  countiyside  in  Zanzibst."*  Resistance  against 
such  slnictmcs  occurred  in  some  places.  The  defining  lines  between  what  is  a eo- 
opemlive,  what  is  a CBO,  and  what  is  a local  governing  committee  are  faint,  if  not 
blurred.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  the  comtmmity  based  organization  has  built  on  the  other  two. 
It  was  an  easy  step  for  government  to  encourage  the  creation  of  CBOs  by  simply  building 
on  the  idea  of  co-operatives.  Most  CBOs  in  Zanzibar  are  income  generating  collectivities, 

handicraAs,  poultry-raising,  and  business  for  women;  and  agricultitre,  fishing,  livestock 
raising,  and  carpentry  for  men."’  At  present,  the  govcnunenl  also  encourages  the  creation 
of  village  committees  to  handle  village  matieis.  This  notion  easily  lakes  toot  because 
there  is  a history  of  governing  committees  in  rural  town-namely,  theshehia  and  warn 
wanne.  At  present,  governing  committees  are  alsoconsidered  CBOs.  Thus  in  Zanzibar, 
the  idea  ofthe  CBO  slightly  differs  from  what  inlcmationaj  funding  organizations  want  to 
see  established  and  from  how  scholars  define  it. 

Government  officials  in  Zanzibar  articulate  the  NGO  trend  as  one  in  which  NCOS 
will  soon  lake  over  the  role  of  the  government.  There  is  a general  awareness  that  donors 
noware  willing  to  put  money  into  development  through  NGOa more  so  than  through  stale 
institutions.  While  international  NGOs  aie  willing  to  work  with  government  institutions, 

118.  Debates  over  the  limitations  and  successes  of  cooperatives  feature  more  in  the 
general  literature  on  Tanzania.  See  for  oamole.  Limited  Choices:  Goran  Hvden.  ed.. 
Cooperatives  in  Tanzania  Pmhlemsof  Oraanisalion  Buildina  (Dar  es  Salaam:  Tanzania 
Publishing  House,  1976);  and  Rural  Development  Research  Committee,  ed..  Eml 
CooDcialives  in  Tanzania  par  es  Salaam:  Tanzania  Publishing  House,  1975). 

119.  NGO  Resource  Centra,  "CBO  and  NGO  Study,"  1997. 
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they  have  begun  lo  favor  collaboration  wilh  CBOs.  Thus,  the  goveirunent  of  Zanzibar  and 
international  NGOs  alike  have  launched  a campaign  to  encourage  the  creation  of  CBOs. 
The  generation  of  CBOs  has  quickly  become  defined  as  the  strategy  to  acquire  money. 

The  following  story  of  a water  shortage  in  Nungwi  highlights  the  subtle  way  in  which  the 
government,  international  NGOs  (including  NGORC),  and  CBOs  are  entwined  in  the 
process  to  achieve  development  objeclives- 

As  already  discussed,  tourist  development  has  soared  in  Nungwi.  The  surge  of 
visitors  has  agitated  the  problem  of  water  use  for  the  town.  Though  Nungwi  receives 
water  from  a pipeline  laid  by  the  government,  towns  lying  along  the  pipeline  have  illegally 
lapped  into  the  system.'”  The  pressures  of  these  Iribularies  create  a shortage  of  water  for 
Nungwi.  The  town  established  a system  of  water  rationing  lo  address  the  water  diortage. 
Regardless,  the  shortage  problem  was  exacerbated  for  people  by  hoteliers  who  violated 
the  rationing  schedule  (agreed  upon  by  the  village  and  hoteliers).  To  meet  Ihe  water  usage 
demands  of  hotels,  hoteliers  buy  water  from  olher  neighboring  towns  (Ihe  very  ones 
lapping  into  the  Nungwi  pipe).  The  people  of  Nungwi  have  raised  the  Issue  with  their 
political  representative.  Though  he  has  taken  up  Ihe  water  cause  in  Nungwi,  the  issue  has 
become  phrased  as  an  impediment  to  tourist  development.  While  this  may  be  a clever 
political  strategy  on  the  part  of  (he  representative,  Ihe  people  of  Nungwi  inlerprel  it  to 
mean  that  their  hardships  do  not  matter  enough  to  require  action.  The  govenunem 


120.  The  following  discussion  oflhe  water  shortage  issue  was 
discussion  group,  Nungwi,  ID  December  1997. 


t provided  by ' 
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response  was  lo  suggest  that  Nungwi  initiate  and  fund  the  building  of  a pump  and 
subsequently  the  government  would  contribute. 

The  problem  remained  as  a consequence  of  poor  technical  advice.  The  pump 
mechanically  could  not  generate  the  amount  of  water  used.  The  Water  Development 
Committee  was  then  established  by  Nungwi  to  handle  the  matter.  The  committee 
appronched  COLE  for  assistance.  Again  the  goveramcnl  suggested  Nungwi  contribute 
money  and  pursue  sources  of  funding  to  buy  a new  pump.  The  Committee  requested 
contributions  from  the  hoteliers.  Foreign  hoteliers  agreed  to  contribute,  while, 

contributions  of  foreign  hoteliers,  the  hoteliers  themselves  offer  a slightly  different 
interprelalion  of  the  matter.  According  to  one  foreign  hotelier,  the  people  of  Nungwi  do 
not  have  a "business'like"  approach  to  handling  matters  such  as  the  water  shortage  in 
town-  The  Water  Development  Committee  approached  the  foreign  hotelier  requesting 
twen^-five  percent  of  the  funds  needed.  From  the  perspective  of  the  hotelier,  the 
Committee  believes  he  should  pay  this  much  because  he  is  an  mzuneu.'^'  The  hotelier  was 
willing  (0  contribute  a fair  portion  and  explained  that  he  already  pays  (JSSISOO  per  month 
in  taxes  to  the  central  government  for  the  puipcsc  of  community  development.  The 
problem  is  that  the  people  of  Nungwi  never  seethe  affects  of  the  tax  revenue. 


121-  Mzuneu  refers  more  ^lecifically  to  an  European  foreigner.  Even  white  South 
Africans  are  considered  wazuneu. 

122.  Kevin  Stopford  provided  the  hotelier's  perspective  in  this  discussion  (interview, 
Nungwi,  14  October  1997. 
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funding  proposal  10  seek  assistance  from  the  Iniemalional  Red  Cross.  TTie  Commillee 
proposed  setting  up  a pump  closer  to  Nungwi  in  Fukuchani  (six  kilometres  from  Nungwi) 
to  serve  only  the  greater  Nungwi  area.  The  Red  Cross  did  not  fund  the  Nungwi  proposed 
water  project;  however,  early  in  1999,  Red  Cross  officials  revised  the  project  and  provided 
Nungwi  with  a water  pump  in  accordance  with  the  redesigned  plan.  The  pump  failed  to 
handle  the  water  demands  of  the  area  and  the  Red  Cross  had  to  install  a pump  at 
Fukuchani.  The  Red  Cross  had  resolved  the  problem  that  their  rc-designed  plan  created 
by  Implementing  the  original  plan  designed  by  citizens  of  Nungvd. 

In  rural  communities,  the  role  of  the  European  has  been  one  of  bringing  funding 
and  imposing  ideas.  The  hotelier  above  failed  to  consider  (or  chose  to  neglect)  that  the 
people  of  Nungwi  feel  thal  the  foreign  European  contribution  of  twenty-live  percent  is  a 
fait  share  of  the  costs.  Rural  communities,  at  large,  and  community  based  organizations 
specifically,  are  aware  of  concepts  of  ftmding  and  donors  which  they  interpret  os  a means 
to  finance  their  own  development  initiatives.  NGOs  (and  CBOs)  embody  the  access  to 
financial  resources.  International  NGOs  themselves  nurture  (his  understanding.  In  the 
contemporary  funding  climate,  the  rhetoric  is  not  only  people's  participation  but  people's 
initiative.  'The  initiative  is  the  incipient  sign  of  civil  society  formation  for  (he  iniemalional 
funding  community.  If  Inlemational  NGOs  directly  establish  development  projects  in  a 
rural  community,  inilialivescan  no  longerbe  understood  as  development  from  below,  or 
vil  society.  However,  what  is  neglected  in  (his  paradigm  is  the 
es  begin  within  the  community  and  the  form  the  initiatives  take. 


in  other  words,  acts  of  c 
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Whai  is  additionally  inieresling  to  note  about  the  Water  Development  Committee 
is  that  not  a single  member  is  a woman,  despite  that  the  water  shortage  most  directly 
affects  the  lives  of  women.  The  explanation  that  traditionally  women  do  not  participate  in 
decision-making  organizations  and  thus  their  participation  is  slow  incoming,  is  not  an 
acceptable  oflering  in  policy-making  and  academic  circles  for  two  reasons.  First,  if 
people’s  initiative  ate  critical,  it  suggests  that  those  affected  must  conceptualize  the 
problem  and  solution.  That  the  lack  of  women’s  participation,  in  the  political  process  of 
designing  the  solution  to  the  water  development  problem,  was  overlooked  in  the  support 
of  the  Nungwi  initiative,  suggests  that  the  general  idea  of  people’s  initiative  is  not  a 
priority  as  suggested.  Second,  the  explanation  that  women  do  not  participate  in  politics 
and  development  directly  through  formal  channels  cannot  be  completely  claimed  in  the 
case  of  Nungwi  (and  Zanzibar  more  generally).  Women  do  serve  on  the  Narural  Resource 
Commillee  in  Nungwi,  but  ilha.s  limited  significance  since  there  ate  no  forests  to  manage. 
This  would  suggest  that  broader  participation  Is  acceptable  only  when  the  resource  is  not 
too  imporlanl  or  valuable.  More  generally,  this  suggests  that  if  people’s  initiatives  are 
indeed  important  to  the  success  of  development  it  must  be  asked  to  what  extent,  under 
what  circumstances,  and  by  whose  standards  they  are  so.  To  suggest  this  is  to  assert  that 
development,  contrary  to  AKF  philosophy,  is  political.'’’ 

Women’s  experiences  with  CBOs  in  Futnba  highlight  the  complex  dilemma  of 
forming  such  organiznlions-  The  President's  Office  for  Women  and  Children  implemented 

123.  Hyden  has  suggested  during  the  I990's  there  has  been  an  increasing  realization 
that  development  is  about  politics.  Set  ’'Governance  and  the  Reconstitution  of  Political 
Order"  Slate.  Conflict  and  Democracy  in  Africa. 


a campaign  lo  encourage  women  lo  create  co-operatives  (understood  a 
provided  groups  with  small  loans  for  initial  capital  invesUnenl.  Fhegi 
was  funded  by  UNICEF  to  encourage  small-scale  enterprise  among  wi 
international  development  orgojiizations  and  financial  institutions,  sup 
production  to  increase  standards  ofliving  has  become  the  preferred  de 
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s CBOs)  and 
Dvemment  program 


organisations  suggest  thatlhey  work  collectively,  os  opposed  to  men  who  work 
individually,  because  they  cannot  receive  individual  loans  as  men  can.  However 


Msione  Ajabu  was  an  women's  organiaalion  which  manufactures  soap.'**  It  is  of 
imeresl  to  note  that  the  name  of  their  organization  refers  to  someone  who  does  not  feel 
wonder  or  astonishment.  This  group  Indeed  feels  disillusionment  with  their  economic 
venlure.  Inilially,  soap  manufacturing  was  lucrative  for  the  women.  They  were  gradually 
paying  back  their  loan.  However,  when  the  Bakhresah  soap  factory  opened  in  the  Amaan 
Induslriai  Paric  (EPZ),  it  undercut  Msione  Ajabu's  market.  Bakhresah  could  manufacture 
soap  more  cost  effectively  and  sell  il  at  cheaper  prices  in  Zanzibar,  but  could  not  produce 
a quality  of  soap  which  could  compete  in  the  international  market-precisdy  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  factory  in  ihe  EPZ.  By  1997,  Msione  Ajabu  could  no  longer  make  its 
loan  paymenu  and  was  slowly  dismantling.  The  women  of  Msione  Ajabu  had  no  choice 
but  lo  accept  a small  loan  lo  begin  their  company  and  were  aware  thai  a larger  scale  of 


124.  Small-scale  soap  production  is  a common  economic  venture  for  women  in 
Zanzibar,  probably  too  common  to  be  productive  escepl  for  a few  groups. 
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economies  pushed  Ihem  oul  of  the  mnrkel.  yet  they  welcome  the  EPZ  to  their  community. 
From  their  view,  they  have  two  choices— either  to  own  the  means  of  production  and 
produce  a product  on  a small  scale  in  a content  in  which  la^e-scale  production 
undermines  their  own  production,  or  encourage  Intee-scale  industries  to  esUblish 
production  in  their  communities  and  seek  employment  with  such  companies.  Most  women 
in  Fumba  have  chosen  to  support  the  Inner  because  they  expect  to  receive  grealer 
economic  benefits.  Their  posilion  seems  tragically  located  between  the  adamani 
imposition  of  deteriorating  small-scale  production  and  Ihe  fbture  reality  as  exploited  labor 
in  the  inlemniional  market. 

A brief  comparison  of  CBO  developmenr  in  the  four  towns  of  this  study  reveais, 
first,  similarities  and  differences  in  the  towns'  undeistandings  of  community  based 
organizations,  and.  second,  that  CBOs  offer  a medium  through  which  to  inlerprei  and 
articulate  (sub)nalional  political  tensions  between  parties.  The  leadership  in  CBOs 
articulate  the  role  of  such  organizations  as  providers  of  employment  and  services  for  the 

of  development  objectives  for  the  community.  In  general,  membeis  of  CBOs  in  all  four 
towns  suggest  that  they  joined  organizations  to  acquire  development  or  improve  their 
standard  of  living  because  working  collectively  anracis  funders  and  government 
assistance.  However,  Iheir  undeistandings  of  the  role  of  government  vary  between  towns. 
In  Fumba,  the  importance  of  a baJance  between  both  CBO  and  government  involvement  in 


of  development  objecliv 
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/es  is  a common  thread  between  organizatioiii.'”  In 
Nungwi,  however,  CBO  leaders  ore  less  concerned  about  the  cole  of  government  and  an 
emphasis  placed  on  the  need  for  CBO  direction  of  community  development.  In  contrast, 
organizations  in  Paje  and  Msuka  claim  that  the  government  does  not  play  a large  enough 
role  in  community  development.  The  two  towns  may  have  the  same  complain  but  for 
quite  different  reasons.  In  Msuka  people  feel  frustrated  due  to  what  they  perceive  as  a 
lack  of  development  due  to  government  neglect,  In  contrast,  Paje  has  received  the  fruits 
of  development  with  the  assistance  of  the  govemmenl,  but  people  want  government 
assistance  inaway  which  will  address  the  problems  that  accompany  changes  already 
experienced  by  the  community.  While  in  Fumba,  Nnngwi,  and  Paje  there  is  a general 
recognition  of  the  value  of  CBOs  to  the  community,  in  Msuka  even  the  leadership  of 
CBOs  express  that  their  organizations  do  little  to  benefit  the  people  of  Msuka. 

The  differences  do  not  only  occur  between  towns  but  within  each  community 
between  people  who  belong  and  do  not  belong  to  community  based  organizations.  In  all 
four  towns,  how  development  is  defined  docs  not  vary  between  members  and  non- 
members. Both  CBO  members  and  non-members  articulate  many  of  the  same  obstacles 
and  prospects  for  development  for  their  towns.  Nevertheless,  within  the  articulation  of 
obstacles  and  prospects.people  reveal  differences  and  even  political  tensions.  In  Fumba. 
members  of  CBOs  more  often  discussed  obstacles  and  prospects  of  development  than 


I2S.  I would  suggest  this  acknowledgement  stems  from  the  community's  experiences  of 
attempting  to  solve  resource  use  conflicts.  The  community  was  penalized  for  actions 
taken  without  the  assistance  of  the  government  (the  case  of  fishing)  and  supported  in  their 
actions  taken  against  the  Wanvamwezi. 
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non-members.  While  non-members  might  acknowledge  the  presence  of  both,  they  were 
able  to  specifically  aitioilate  them.  In  Nungwi,  the  majority  of  non-members  claimed  an 
obstacle  to  development  (in  the  community  and  in  Zanzibar)  was  the  govetnraenl.  The 
mentioning  of  politics  as  an  obstacle  rarely  occured  among  CBO  membeis.’**  Non- 
merabere  also  suggested  that  membership  in  a CBO  could  funclion  like  membership  in  a 
political  party.  In  Msukn,  the  tension  surrounding  CBOs  was  most  intense.  The  vast 
majority  of  people  in  Msukado  not  participate  in  CBOs.  though  many  suggested  that  they 
would  like  lo  form  such  groups.  Non-members  suggested  they  did  not  belong  lo  CBOs 
either  because  such  organizations  are  not  sustainable,  do  not  even  ewsl,  or  arc  not 
possible  due  lo  polilics,  lack  of  capital,  and  lack  of  government  assistance.  The  stark 

development  prospects  for  Msuka.  While  all  CBO  members  discussed  the  prospects  of 
development  in  Zanzibar,  many  non-members  suggested  that  Msuka  had  no  prospects. 
Many  non-members  suggested  polilics  and  the  government  presented  an  obstacle  to 
development,  in  comparison,  this  obstacle  was  never  articulated  by  CBO  members. 
However,  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  political  Inleipretalion  in  Msuka  is  in  regards  lo 
discrimination.  Not  only  did  two-thirds  of  non-members  claim  that  political  discrimination 
existed  in  Msuka,  but  half  of  the  CBO  members  acknowledged  its  presence. 

The  experiences  with  CBOs  in  all  four  communities  suggest  that  the  idea  of  a 

126.  InNungwi.ihiee-quaners  of  non-members  interviewed  consideied  polilics  and  the 
government  an  obstacle  to  development.  One-eighth  of  the  CBO  members  expressed  the 
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the  conirai>.  Both  government  and  inlemalional  organizations  may  pursue  campaigns  to 
encourage  communities  to  establish  their  own  organizations  to  facilitate  their  own 
development.  However,  people  within  the  coral  rag  communities  realize  the  limitations  in 
the  possibilities  of  such  projects.  First,  they  intc^iret  the  government  to  present  a 
limitation  on  achieving  their  own  development  in  the  form  of  political  discrimination. 
People  perceived  ihe  involvement  of  the  goveinmeni  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  CBOs 
cither  in  the  form  of  direct  assistance  or  in  the  form  of  approval  of  their  work  and  thus 
non-inlerfcrence.  If  either  if  not  achieved,  failure  to  do  so  is  understood  in  terms  of 
discrimination  on  Ihe  pan  of  Ihe  government.  Second,  people  understand  political  parlies 
to  intersect  with  CBOs.  Thus,  political  tension  has  implications  for  Ihe  possibilities  of 
CBOs.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  people  do  not  endure  in  the  struggles  to  form  CBOs. 
Instead,  it  highlights  that  the  formation  of  CBOs  is  a conflictual  political  process  in  the 
view  of  people. 


As  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter.  Echo  marks  a inith  outside  intention. 
Narcissus  signifies  the  acknowledgement  that  if  the  self  makes  disappear  what  it  (cartnol) 
want,  then  the  self  also  disappears.  In  the  death  ofNarcissus  the  body  disappears  but  is 
memorialized  in  nature  as  the  flower.  The  flower  bears  witness  to  the  limits  of  self- 
knowledge  and  strict  inlerprelalion  through  materiality.  On  the  other  hand,  Echo's 
echoing  farewell  {to  Narcissus) — though  she  is  already  dead — "comes  from  a qjace 
already  insufficiently  inscribed'  not  in  terms  of  Ihe  limits  of  self-knowledge  but  in  terms  of 
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the  possibility  ofdeconslniclion.'*’  Echo  permits  us  to  theoretically  move  beyond 

metamorphoMs  out  of  the  masculine  is  not  a concern,  because  she  is  already  present, 
refining  her  intentions  and  struggles  as  she  echoes  what  she  is  given. 

constitute  a position  of  knowledge  and  acdon  (perceived  and  articulated  as  resistance) 
precariously  located  within  and  outside  of  the  nation-state  and  embodied  in  the  citizen.  As 
multiple  claims  are  made  on  the  naUon-slate  in  regards  to  who  occupies  a legitimate 
position  from  which  to  determine  what  character  the  nation  will  assume  and  into  what  the 
state  will  transform,  citizens  have  their  own  ideas  and  intentions.  Citizen  intentions  do  not 
perfectly  match  donor  and  stale  plans.  Citizens  are  labelled  unbusiness-iike,  corrupt, 
uneducated,  untrained,  not  serious,  or  unprofessional  out  of  frustration  on  the  part  of 
government  institutions,  donors,  or  investors.  However,  masked  behind  this 
reinlerpretalion  of  actions  is  a subversive  intention  to  enable  coeidslence  on  the  part  of 
citizans.  The  imperfect  implementation  ofgovemmeni  and  donor  articulations  on  the  pan 
of  citizens  is  intentional  because  they  do  not  share  the  same  visions.  This  applies  even  to 
government  ofilcials  because,  after  all,  they  are  citizens  loo.  Thus,  there  are  several 
locations  in  which  struggles  over  resources  as  property  unfold. 

Struggle  as  coexistence  has  a complexiQ'  because  it  must  operate  within  the 
changing  hegemonic  structures  of  the  nation-slate.  In  the  case  of  Zanzibar  the  relevance 
of  the  nation-state  has  deferred  to  the  significance  of  the  (sub)national  stale  despite 

127.  "Echo."  The  Snivak  Reader.  g4 


nlray.  "nieexccpiic 


pereuftsion  of  ihe  inlemalional  community.  The  Tanzanian  stale  (and  CCM)  seemed  only 
convinced  to  pressurize  Zanzibar  to  resolve  political  tensions  once  donors  threatened  to 
cut  state  aid  and  not  merely  sub-stale  assistance.  Donor  and  extra-stale  participation 
raises  two  issues.  First,  northern  slate  and  extra-state  interventions  both  in  terms  of  the 
political  impasse  and  Ihe  management  of  resources  (both  fiscal  end  nsmral)  suggest  that 
their  own  knowledge  of  appropriate  forms  of  nation-building  (which  includes 

struggle  oflocaied  in  the  Zanzibar  (sub)nalion.  In  other  words,  there  is  an  attempt  to 
either  define  political  or  economic  property  in  terms  that  do  not  consider  Ihe  complexities 
of  such  specific  struggles.  In  terms  of  Ihe  political,  other  states  have  pressed  for  the  quick 
malerializaiionofdenocracy  in  Ihe  form  of  multiparty  elections.  When  the  results  were 
not  acceptable  in  Zanzibar,  a call  was  made  to  quickly  make  amends  between  two  parties 
and  fix  the  democratic  process,  until  Ihe  next  election.  There  were  no  public  calls  put 

multi-party  system  for  subalterns.  In  terms  ofthe  economic,  external  agents  have 
pressurized  Zanzibar  (and  Tanzania)  to  liberalize,  while  permitting  the  neglect  of 
addressing  the  question  of  how  land  fils  into  the  concepts  of  property  and  ownership. 
However,  the  Zanzibar  government  has  been  able  to  imperfectly  echo  external  demands  by 
deceptively  complying  with  economic  reforms  without  including  land.  External 
compliance  with  (he  Zanzibar  government  serves  the  interest  of  foreign  invesimem  in 
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Zanzibar  because  in  such  conditions  of  ambiguous  land  tenure,  property  has  a low  value 

The  second  issue  raises  both  the  limits  of  such  self-knowledge  and  the  possibilities 
of  Imperfect  strategies  constructed  with  clear  intent-  Both  CCM  and  CUF  understand 
estm-state  affection  for  multi-party  democracy  and  liberalization  though  in  different  ways. 
CCM  complied  with  the  holding  of  elections  and  claimed  victory.  The  govenunenl  also 
indiscnmloaicly  welcomes  investors  to  bring  in  the  money  it  lustfully  needs.  On  the  other 
hand,  CUF  sought  legitimation  in  the  international  community  on  the  basis  of  the  violation 
of  rights  and  campaigned  for  the  donor  freeze  to  dispossess  the  government  of  its 
productive  capacity.  While  CUF  is  explicitly  mote  skeptical  of  foreign  investment,  it  has 
made  a commitment  to  the  privatization  of  land. 

People  in  ruial  towns  are  conscious  of  the  problems  of  political  party  bickering. 
While  some  become  absorbed  in  it,  others  quietly  and  partially  mimic  political  desires. 
Communities  form  CBOs  to  comply  with  government  advice  in  the  eRbrt  to  gain  access  to 
sub-state  and  external  assistance.  Organizations  accept  external  assistance  but  often 
employ  it  in  ways  contraiy  to  exlemal  expectations.  Collective  projects  am  a favorite  of 
funders,  however,  once  groups  receive  funds,  they  often  divide  them  for  individual  use. 

For  example,  in  Fumba  most  women's  CBOs  received  financial  assistance  as  a collective, 
bul  divided  the  money  among  the  members.  Each  member  started  her  own  income 
generating  project.  Communities  also  establish  various  types  of  development  committees 
in  compliance  with  donor  and  sub-state  efforts  to  manage  resources.  The  Natural 
Resouree  Committees  in  all  four  communities  in  the  study  were  established  at  the  urging 
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of  the  Subcomtnission  of  Foresuy  and  FINNIDA.  However,  compliance  often  does  not 
cany  over  to  the  designed  resource  management  strategies.  Finally,  groups  use  political 
patties  to  articulate  their  claims,  whether  to  avoid  government  (read  CCM)  intrusion  on 
their  property  and  life-SQ'Ics,  otto  gain  government  favor  (via  support  ofCCM)  to 
facilitate  them.  In  policy,  whether  at  the  local,  (sub)nationiil,  notional  level,  or  extra-state 
level,  enforcement  is  not  taken  seriously  though  it  is  created  to  appease  donors  because 
the  issues  of  resource  and  political  management  are  in  contestation.  Government  neglect 
of  cominunilies,  due  to  lack  of  financial  resources  as  a consequence  of  the  donor  freeze 
encouraged  by  CUF,  indeed  frustrates  people's  efforts  to  manage  their  resources.  It  also 
frustrates  their  understanding  of  the  benefits  of  a bi-partisan  system.  The  most  common 
inlerprelalion  of  the  political  tension  in  all  four  towns  explained  the  differences  as  afamily 
feud.  For  some,  a family  feud  requires  an  external  mediator  because  brother  and  sisters 
arelooclose  to  reconcile  their  difTerences.  For  others,  a lamily  feud  is  a family  matter. 
Regardless  of  how  and  whether  this  dispute  is  resolved,  people  conlinoe  to  struggle  to 
hold  onto,  exchange,  or  improve  what  they  have,  before  it  is  lost. 

Struggles  over  the  meaning  and  form  of  property  of  the  (sub)nalion  are  complex 

donors,  investors,  political  parties,  and  different  citizens,  enter  into  contestation  or 
alliances  in  efforts  to  assert  what  is  property,  who  should  have  claims  to  it,  and  how 
should  citizens  use  it.  Access  to  resources,  the  power  to  inscribe  resources  with  identity, 
and  the  abUity  to  define  their  purpose  constitute  the  basis  of  struggles  to  define  the 
material  identic  of  the  (sub)national.  Thus,  not  only  do  people  struggle  as  citizens  for 
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malerul  resources,  Ihey  struggle  for  the  possibilities  to  generate  the  knowledge  which  will 
shape  the  (3ub)notional  identity  or  simply  enable  them  to  coexist  with  the  (sublnational 
project.  Depending  on  which  perspective  is  consulted  the  same  policies  can  be  underetood 
as  successful,  inefieelivc,  participatory,  oppressive,  unavoidable,  dismissible,  or  itrelevant. 

of  people,  they  neglect  the  ways  in  which  people  struggle  to  contribute  to  the  political 
defining  of  that  material  world.  A self-interpreted  ftilure  of  a donor-  initiated  or  state- 
initiated  policy,  can  be  understood  as  the  possibility  of  coexistence  for  those  who 
frustrated  the  policy.  For  example,  when  a community  group  accepts  the  funds  of  donors 
and  the  government,  without  using  them  in  the  ways  expected,  the  group  wrests  not  only 
the  economic  resources  it  wanted  but  also  the  power  to  direct  its  own  development 
However,  in  such  struggles  the  group  potentially  can  never  realize  either.  For  the 
(subjnalion,  the  question  of  power  is  a national  one  concerning  what  epislemic  position 
will  lake  priority  in  the  articulation  of  these  issues.  What  becomes  challenged  is  vriiether 
an  identity  of  a location  is  needed.  What  is  at  issue  in  this  struggle  is  how  various 
epistemic  positions  seep  into  each  other.  The  (subjnational  citizen  is  an  identity 
positioned  in  the  (sub)nation  but  ildoesnoi  constitute  the  only  one  nor  an  exclusive  one. 
The  citizen  is  the  ongoing  site  of  struggle  to  re-define  the  multiple  claims  and  impositions 
imploding  the  nation.  Such  complex  struggles  suggest  that  clear  boundaries  are  an 


CHAPTER? 

EPILOGUE;  PERPETUAL  PERIPETEIA 

TTie  purpose  of  this  concluding  chapler  is  lo  provide  two  sets  of  reflective 
commenu  on  this  study.  The  first  section  places  my  findings  in  the  context  of  ongoing 
and  still  incomplete  negotiations  about  the  future  of  Zanzibar  between  CUF  and  CCM. 

detached  front  social  struggle  and  have  been  simply  added  on  to  the  political  history  of 
Zanzibar.  These  negotiations  are  lelevam  to  subaltern  spaces,  such  as  the  coral  rag.  The 
second  section  extends  this  commentary  to  articulate  the  pmpose  of  approaching  a 
political  study  of  Zanzibar  by  focusing  on  inletactions  of  multiple  interpretations  of 
(sub)nalioiial  issues.  It  draws  some  conclusions  about  understanding  hegemonic  struggle 
as  a perpetual  process  involving  sudden  changes  and  clever  efforts  to  endure.  Thus,  both 


From  Zanzibar,  with  Amour' 

In  Admirine  Silence.  Gumah's  characters  offer  the  following  political  discussion  of 

What  will  other  parties  bring  us  that  we  don't  have  already? 

I.  [ must  thank  Goran  Hyden  for  (his  clever  subtitle. 
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’Funding,’  I said.  1 couldn’t  help  it.  I would  rather  hove  sal  in 
dignified  silence,  but  I couldn't  stop  myself.  ’Democracy  is  a big  ihi^  at^ 

'll's  true,'  the  branch  chairman  said  thougbtfiilly,  'That's  what  the 
Prime  Minister  says  and  you  can  see  the  sense  of  it.  But  these  panics  will 
take  us  buck  to  the  bickering  of  the  old  days,  when  for  so  long  now  we 
have  had  nothing  but  peace  and  prosperity.’^ 

Not  eveiyone  in  Zanzibar  would  agree  with  the  idea  of  having  attained  peace  and 
prosperity,  though  many  might  fear  the  bickering  of  the  past.  This  is  a politicai  dilemma 
that  confronts  not  only  Zanzibar,  but  also  many  posicolonies  that  chose  to  construct 
notional  projects  directed  by  a single  party  subsequent  to  independence. 

There  is  an  irony  in  the  juxtaposition  of  Giunoh’s  political  commentary  and  the 
writing  of  politics  currently  in  Zanzibar.  Indeed,  pressure  by  donors  such  as  Finland, 
persuaded  Tanzania  to  hold  multiparty  elections.  However,  political  protest,  political 
discrimination  and  violence,  eventually  led  to  a donor  freeze  scarring  the  multiparty 
election  process.  ’The  transition  to  multiparty  ism  created  confusion  among  citizens  and 
extra-slate  agents  alike  about  the  purpose  of  multi-party  democracy.  The  transitional 
experience  with  multi-party  democracy  has  even  prompted  David  Martin,  a British 
journalist,  to  radically  change  his  view.  Martin  left  his  imprint  on  Zanzibari  tavolulionao' 
history  by  asking  Karume  when  there  would  be  elections  in  Zanzibar.  Kanime  responded 
with  the  now  famous  proclamation  that  elections  would  not  be  held  in  Zanzibar  for  fifty 
years.  Today  the  journalist  who  asked  the  question  suggests  that  he  has  a better 
understanding  of  Kanime's  response  than  at  the  time  of  the  interview  over  thirty  years  ago. 
His  conclusion  is  that  a Western  model  of  democracy  cannot  simply  be  transported  and 


2.  Admirine  Sile 
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imposed  in  another  country  without  a consideration  of  history,  as  Western  donore  and 
diplomats  seem  to  believe/  Bulto  which  hisloty  does  the  journalist  refer?  CCM 
govemmenl  officials  praised  the  journalist’s  conunenlaiy.  The  government  interpreted  his 
view  to  confirm  that  foreign  envoys  want  to  remove  CCM  from  power  completely  in 

Martin's  nodon  ofZanzibari  history,  nor  his  commentao'  on  the  present  political  struggle. 
Even  the  choice  of  interpretation  has  implications  for  understanding  the  context  in  which 
political  transition  occurs. 

Extra-state  agents  continue  their  search  to  make  sense  of  the  problems  of 
esi^Iishing  or  transplanting  the  multi-party  system.  Subsequent  to  the  controversy  over 
the  presidential  elections,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  problem  lies  in  the  type  of  election 
system.  The  system  of  majority  vole  has  been  questioned  in  general  throughout  Africa, 
wheraver  it  is  in  place.’  The  majority  vote  electoral  system  Is  imerpreied  as  a culprit  in  the 
agitation  of  ethnic  eonClict.  Thus,  proportional  election  systems  have  been  offered  as  a 


3.  David  Martin,  "Democracy  versus  Diplomacy:  The  Case  for  Dialogue  in  Zanzibar," 
Inleraalional  Conference  on  Democracy  and  Development,  Zanzibar,  S-7  July,  1997. 

A.  Gabby  Mgaya,  "Bilal  adjourns  Isles  House  Session."  Daily  News.  24  July.  1997. 

S.  Former  British  colonies  tend  to  use  the  majority  vote  system,  in  contrast  to  former 
French  colonics  which  have  adopted  a propoitiona]  electoral  system.  See  Patrick  Chabal. 
"A  Few  Considerations  on  Democracy  in  Africa, " Intemaliond  Affairs  74.  no.2(April 
1998);  289-204;  Timothy  Sisk  and  Andrew  Reynolds,  eds..  Rleciinns  and  ConOict 
Manaaemenl  in  Africa  fWashincion-  DC;  United  States  Institute  of  Peace  Press,  1998); 
Tom  Young,  "Elections  and  Eleclorel  Politics  in  Africa."  Africa  62.  no.  3(1993);  299-342 
for  discussions  on  the  electoral  process. 
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Zanzibar  il  is  doubtful  that  a change  in  the  electoral  system  would  have  avoided  a political 
impasse  between  the  two  presidential  candidates  that  was  based  on  a narrow  margin  of 
vicloiy  (0.4  percent)  and  accusations  of  election  fraud.  A second  round  of  voting  would 
only  prelong  an  election  process  rife  with  harassment  and  intimidation  to  achieve  the  same 


Weak  or  state-controlled  media,  the  absence  of  slate-respected  political  rights  for 
citizens,  and  constitutional  reform  prior  to  elections  are  also  suggested  to  obstruct  the 
process  of  transition.  Speaking  in  Zanzibar.  Chissano,  President  of  Mozambique,  said  the 


complicated  and  expensive  process;  a process  that  is  profotittdly  marked 
and  conditioned  by  the  environmental  circumstances  surrounding  those 
who  are  involved  in  it.  These  circumstances  and  their  details  which  are 
best  known  to  the  peoples  concerned  themselves,  do,  often,  escape 
detection  by  visitors  and  even  by  the  closet  of  friends.  Because 
circums^ces  vary  from  country  to  counby  we  strongly  feel  t^t  no 

own  democratic  process. . . Hence,  all  we  can  do  is  to  exchange  notes  and 
experiences  about  how  in  each  one  of  our  countries  specific  aspects  of 
demoeralisation  have  been  implemented  and  with  how  much  success  or 


As  president  of  another  posicolonial  nation-state,  Chissano  is  in  a precarious  position  to 
condemn  the  election  results  in  Zanzibar  and  support  Nonhem  desires  to  influence  the 
transition  process:  by  implication  he  would  be  welcoming  more  meddling  than  already 

anecdotal  experiences  when  for  decades  they  have  fancied  themselves  as  the  bearers  of 


uitidatnl  blueprinu  (whether,  for  c 
procedure  for  holding  elections).  ! 

donor  states  don't  tend  to  think  of  i 
countries  have  already  completed  i 
are  post-colonial  and  post-commui 


ssample,  they  resource  management  plons  or  a 
Such  agents  are  especially  leery  of  a sharing  or 
oney  is  invested  in  development  projects.  Besides, 
democratization  as  a mutual  sharing  experience.  Donor 
the  process  of  modernization.  Transition  and  learning 
nist  conditions.  Thus,  in  Zanzibar,  donors  have  kept  the 


pressure  on  both  CCM  and  CUF. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  Salmin  Amour  who  is  having  the  last  laugh  in  the  narcissistic 
politics  of  persuasion.  On  29  April  1 999,  CCM  and  CUF  signed  an  agreement  to  end  the 
political  impasse-  The  agreement  suied  that  the  two  parlies  realize  there  is  a political 
impasse  which  will  heighten  social  divisions  if  not  resolved.  Bolh  parties,  thus,  are  willing 
to  pul  the  past  behind  them  and  work  together  towards  consolidating  democracy. 

Measures  to  resolve  political  conflict  include:  reform  of  the  Zanzibar  Electoral 
Commission  to  assure  its  independrmce  in  time  for  the  elections  in  2000;  promotion  of 
human  rights  and  good  governance  through  balanced  media  coverage  of polllical  activities 
of  all  political  parties,  and  legal  political  activity  free  from  harassment;  reform  of  the 
judiciary;  and  the  resloralion  of  normal  political  life.  In  accordance  with  the  agreement, 
the  goverrunent  is  expected  to  reinstate  CUF  members  who  were  dismissed  or  demoted 
for  political  reasons  and  compensate  those  whose  properties  were  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  authorities.  CUF  officialshaveagreed  lorecognize  Amour  asprtsideni.  CUF 
representatives  ore  expected  to  attend  House  sessions.  The  parties  agreed  to  establish  on 
Inter-Paizy  Committee  GPC)  composed  of  CUF  and  CCM  members.  The  IPC  will 
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faciliule  the  implementation  of  the  agreemeni.  Finally,  in  an  elTon  at  national 
reconciliation  and  reconalniclion  the  president  will  appoint  an  independent  assessor  to 
evaluate  the  validity  of  political  discrimination  and  property  damage  claims  and 
recommend  redress.  The  agreemeni  did  not  address  the  issue  of  the  treason  charges 
against  fourteen  CUF  members. 

Six  months  later,  little  more  than  a signed  agreement  has  been  achieved  to  facilitate 
the  implementation  of  the  agreemeni.  The  Inter-Parly  Committee  has  not  been 
established,  due  to  the  lack  of  financial  support.  The  Special  Envoy  to  the 
Commonwealth  Secretary  General,  however,  continued  to  mediate  talks  with  the  two 
parties.  A budget  of  USSI  50,000  was  finally  allocalcd  for  the  creation  of  the  IPC  in 
September  1999.  While  the  IPC  is  still  to  complete  its  work,  another  issue  also  remains 
unresolved;  the  fourteen  accused  of  treason  remain  in  prison  awaiting  trial. 

Two  questions  arise.  First,  what  motivated  the  aeceplancc  of  Amour  as  president 
by  CUF  at  this  particular  momeni?  Second,  how  could  CUF  neglect  to  demand  the  status 
of  the  accused  to  be  part  of  the  negotiations?  After  the  International  Conference  which 
focused  on  the  donor  bias  in  their  support  of  CUFs  slance  on  the  elections,  mlemallanal 
pressure  has  been  placed  on  CUF  and  Hamad  to  accept  Amour  as  president  in  an  eflbit  to 
at  least  begin  a dialogue.  However,  Zanzibar  citizens  have  never  fully  embraced  the 
demands  of  exira-slaie  agents.  In  Zanzibar,  inlemational  pressure  does  not  convey  (he 

CUF  has  made.  Those  who  have  struggled,  including  the  families  of  the  accused,  fell 
slighted  by  the  agreement.  CUF  supporteis,  who  did  not  agree  with  the  CUF  boycott  of 


Ihc  House  ofRepiesemalivesbul  nevertheless  conlinoeci  to  support  CUF,  now  feel  they 
have  gained  nothing,  except  an  end  to  a boycott  with  which  they  never  agieed. 

CUF  provided  people,  who  understood  the  government  as  failing  to  fulfill  its 
responsibilities,  with  a formal  political  channel  Ihrough  which  to  express  discontentment 
and  expectations.  It  is  more  appropriate  to  describe  the  political  process  as  formal  than 
legitimate,  because  in  Zanzibar  legitimacy  is  not  an  issue.  Though  parties  may  be 
legitimate  structures  in  a multi-party  system  through  written  law,  if  the  ruling  clique  does 

Expressions  of  dissent  and  mockeiy  throw  into  question  the  relevance  of  legilimacy. 
Zanzibaris  have  grown  accustomed  too  government  that  acts  on  its  own  accord  with  little 
regard  for  popular  participation.  Those  too  frustrated  by  such  impertinence  emigrate  from 
Zanzibar.*  Ofthose  who  have  remained,  some  perceived  CUF  as  offering  hope  for 
popular  change  within  the  government.  However,  the  rise  of  the  political  tensions,  the 
inactive  political  stance  of  CUF.  and  the  mconciliation  between  CUF  and  CCM  have  all 
dampened  that  sentiment. 

In  the  four  communities  of  this  study,  three  comments  most  frequently  arose  about 
the  political  tension  in  Zanribar.  First,  tension  existed  between  the  two  parties  which 
would  not  be  resolved  without  the  assistance  of  an  external  medialor,  be  it  the  Union 
government  or  an  extra-slate  agent.  Second,  a tension  existed  between  the  two  patties, 
who  are  like  two  bickering  siblings,  and  thus,  the  resolution  must  come  from  within  the 

example,  see  Aristide  Zolberg  "The  Formation  of  New  States  as  a Refugee-Generaling 
Process.'  Annals  of  the  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  467fMav  1983);  24-39. 
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family.  Finally,  BpolilicaltensiondidnolexistinZanzibar.  The  Iasi  1 feel  can  be 
imetpreted  as  either  a slralegy  lo  avoid  political  discussion  because  of  the  repressive 
implications  if  one  is  perceived  to  support  CUF,  eras  a political  strategy— often  used  in 
Zanabar— lo  control  the  production  of  knowledge  on  a situation  (in  this  caseaCCM 
supporter  strategy).  In  the  case  of  the  first  response,  people  do  not  place  their  confidence 
with  the  (sub)natlonal  stale  structures  to  resolve  peacefully  and  democratically  the 
differences  between  the  two  political  parlies.  Finally,  in  the  case  of  the  second,  there  is 
also  an  Implied  absence  of  the  idea  of  a democniic  resolution  process  in  Zanzibar  by  the 
use  of  the  metaphor  of  the  patriarchal  (understood)  family-  If  political  tension  is 
increasingly  understood  as  an  obstacle  to  evoyday  life,  as  it  has  been  by  many  in  the  niral 
towns  of  this  study,  support  of  both  parties  will  begin  to  dwindle,  because  neither  can  be 
understood  as  enacting  people’s  arliculaled  directions  for  the  future. 

Meanwhile,  Amour  continues  his  campaign  lo  amend  the  constitution  lo  allow  him 
to  cun  for  a third  term.  As  talks  continued  between  CUF  and  CCM,  negotiations  are 
occurring  over  the  possibility  for  Amour  to  run  for  a third  tem  in  office.  UnlU  the  recent 
death  of  Nyerere,  Amour  undoubtedly  needed  CUF  support  to  pass  the  amendment 
becauseNyerere  and  mainland  CCM  are  against  this  change  in  the  constitution.  Wilhoul 
mainland  CCM  support,  the  decision  to  amend  the  conslilulion  must  ipceive  two-thirds 
majority  approval  in  Zanzibar  to  keep  the  Union  government  out  of  "Zanzibar  affairs." 
However,  the  death  of  Nyerere  will  most  likely  have  the  affect  of  dampening  mainland 
concerns  with  Zanzibar's  political  difficulties  and  agendas. 


The  other  issue  in  Zanzibar  which  demands  consensus  is  the  question  of  the  Union. 
Last  year,  the  Presidential  Commission  on  Constitutional  Reform  initialed  a study  to 
ascertain  public  opinion  on  the  relationship  between  mainland  and  Zfumbar.  Zanzibaris 
overwhelmingly  wanted  to  adopt  a federal  state  which  would  entail  the  creation  of  three 
goveramenis.  It  was  concluded  that  the  Union  must  be  reviewed  either  to  strengthen  it 
institutionally  or  break  it.’  The  Union  is  indeed  not  a domestic  affair  of  Zanzibar.  If 
Zanzibari  politicians  and  citizens  want  to  pursue  a split  with  the  Mainland,  they  will  need 
to  confront  the  Mainland  unified.  Attitudes  in  the  four  towns  of  this  study  suggest  that 
most  people  do  not  identify  themselves  as  Tanzanians  but  think  of  themselves  as 
Zanzibaris.  At  the  leadeiahip  level  of  political  parties,  CUF  is  not  alone  in  its  desire  to  see 
Zanzibar  break  from  the  Union.  Amour  is  commonly  thought  to  have  the  same  desire. 
Again,  CUF  and  CCM  will  need  to  form  an  alliance  in  the  effort  to  dissolve  the  Union.' 

The  relevance  of  the  negotiation  process,  between  CUF  and  CCM.  to  subaltern 
struggles  in  the  coral  rag  raises  the  issue  of  coexistence.  The  negotiation  process  has  the 
appearanceofbelngcompletely  detached  from  the  rural  communities  In  the  coral  rag.  The 
Commonwealth  involvement  in  the  political  impasse  constitutes  an  attempt  to  'normalize" 
politics  and  avoid  mote  serious  (ue.  violent)  repercussions.  In  other  words,  the 
inlcmelional  community  warns  to  see  the  election  process,  which  had  gone  awry, 
corrected  in  order  to  restore  the  process  of  democratization.  The  resolution  process 

7.  The  general  results  of  the  study  were  reported  by  "White  Paper  to  Test  Tanzania, 
Isles  Union."  East  African.  25-3 1 August  1999. 

8.  While  many  in  Zanzibar  may  support  the  idea  of  an  independent  Zanzibar,  a concern 
resonates  about  the  implications  it  would  have  for  relations  between  Pemba  and  Ungujo. 
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involved  simply  the  leadership  of  Ihe  two  panics,  President  Salmin  Amour,  and  Saif  Sharif 
Hamad,  the  contending  CUF  presidential  candidate.  Contrary  to  the  donor  conception  of 
democracy,  the  negoUaUons  generated  measure  such  as  Amour  appointing  CUF  members 
to  the  House  of  Reptesentniives,  and  a discussion  to  change  the  constitution  as  a power 
vested  in  two  politicians  (i.e.  Amour  and  Hamad).  As  such,  the  negotiations  seem  to  have 
little  relevance  to  politics  in  the  coral  rag.  Subalterns  will  continue  to  struggle  to  coexist 

investors,  regardless  of  an  end  to  the  impasse. 

However,  just  as  Zanzibar  politicians  have  deceptively  relayed  the  demands  of  the 
imemalional  community  by  altering  the  political  outcome  they  were  expected  to  produce, 
subalterns  echo  these  politicaJ  developments  in  their  interpretations  of  the  purpose  of 
imiliiple  political  parlies.  The  issue  ofihe  resolution  ofUie  impasse  has  implications  for 

other  hand,  subaltern  interpretations  of  the  politicaJ  impasse  and  negotiations  also 

the  political  conflict  served  as  a way  for  (sub)naiionai  slate  institutions  to  discriminate 
against  or  avoid  whole  communilies  (such  as  Msuka).  Local  subsUile  institutions  used 
political  difference  to  inform  mediation  in  land  disputes  and  enforcement  of  natural 
resource  management  reguiaiions  (as  in  Nungwi  and  Paje).  Subalterns  interpreted  the 
difficulties  of  resolving  family  struggles  overland,  struggles  over  natural  resource 
management,  and  problems  of  cooperation  within  the  communis  in  terms  o 


of  the  political 


bickering  beween  members  of  the  two  parlies.  Party  amiiolion  provided  ajustification  for 
non-cooperation  to  the  point  that  (8ub)nalional  government  officials  and  subaltern  citizens 
alike  accused  the  political  divide  as  the  culprit  in  disrupting  any  organized  efforts  at 

However,  struggle  over  land  and  natural  resource  use  were  present  prior  to  the 
conflict  between  the  political  parlies.  Struggles  ate  also  defined  by  various  people  in  the 
coral  rag,  and  in  government  instimiions,  in  terms  of  other  issues  than  party  tensions. 

Mote  specifically,  struggles  are  more  often  based  on  differences  in  how  the  very  issues 
that  constitute  concerns  in  the  development  of  the  subnotion — such  as  land  use  and  access 
and  citizen  rights— are  undeisiood.  These  various  understandings  derive  from  multiple 
eprstemic  positions.  They  are  also  derived  in  relation  lo  other  perepectives.  The  women 
(wacenii  in  Furaba  who  struggled  with  the  Nyarawezi  residents  (waeenil  defined  land  use 
differenlly  from  them.  They  also  defined  Nyamwezi  rights  to  land  and  property  os 
different  from  their  own,  based  on  a concept  of  citizenship  which  excludes  them  in  relation 
to  men  within  the  community.  The  people  of  Msuka,  who  struggled  over  land  and  forest 
management  with  government  institutions,  defined  land  ownership  and  natural  resource 
use  difTeienily  from  the  (sub)nalionaJ  stale.  The  decisions  lo  sell  family  owned  land  in 
NungwiandPajearebasedondifTerent  imderslandingsof  land  from  those  of  the 
fsub)noiional  stale.  Finally,  the  fishermen  of  Fumbo,  who  took  enforcement  of  fishing 
regulations  inlo  their  own  hands,  understood  natural  resource  management  differently 
from  other  fishermen  and  from  the  government. 
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These  numerous  struggles  in  Zanzibar  involve  contestation  over  who  is  eacluded 
and  included  in  the  citizeniy,  what  does  citizenship  mean,  and  which  notion  of  citizen  has 
primacy  in  which  situation.  Thus,  what  policy-mahers  define  as  (sub)national  problems  of 
political  development  do  not  constitute  problems  to  solve  by  imposing  the  appropriate 

of  the  moaning  of  the  (sub)Raiion  as  they  contest  the  concepts  that  define  it.  Subaltern 
citizens  in  the  coral  rag  towns  assert  that  teiriiorial  notions  of  citizen  have  more 
importance  at  times  than  the  (sub)nallonal  notion  of  citizen,  in  order  to  secure  their  claims 
to  land.  The  gesiuie  to  emphasize  the  leihlorial  citizen  identity  over  the  (sub)nationa]  one 
is  not  an  attempt  to  resist  or  destroy  the  (sub)national  underslanding  of  citizen  held  by  the 
government.  Rather,  the  attempt  is  to  establish  a way  for  both  to  coexist  since  they  mean 
and  provide  differem  things.  For  example,  the  (sub)naiional  meaning  of  citizen  does  not 
provide  the  rights  over  land  that  some  subalterns  desire. 

Difierent  citizens  have  different  relationships  with  property.  In  an  attempt  to 
preserve  or  change  citizen-property  relations,  different  understandings  of  property  also 
feature  along  with  the  contested  notion  of  citizen.  In  the  coral  rag,  existing  land  tenure  is 
defined  as  providing  security  through  family  land  by  both  men  who  own  family  land  and 
women  who  only  have  access  to  it  Ihrough  their  husbands.  Some  subalterns  citizens  do 
not  inleiprel  the  (sub)naiional  distinction  between  land  and  proper^,  put  forth  by  the 
govermnent,  to  offer  security.  Thus,  people  in  all  four  towns  attempt  to  sell  their  land 
before  the  govemmem  takes  it  without  the  subaltern  perceived  appropriate  compensation 
to  serve  (sub)national  interests.  Finally,  while  some  subaltern  positions  attempt  to 
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preserve  exisiing  land  lenure  and  property  rights  systems,  others  ate  willing  to  abandon 
the  limited  security  they  receive  so  as  to  endure  in  their  lift  struggles.  While  women  in 
Paje  defined  land  as  security  and  freedom,  they  realized  their  limited  ability  to  acquire 
land,  and  thus,  pursued  the  alternative  of  seaweed  oullivation  presented  to  them.  In 
Fumba,  women  expressed  a willingness  to  give  up  the  security  of  land  and  property  work 
in  the  industries  that  the  EZP  was  expected  to  bring.  From  their  perspective,  the  EPZ 
promised  a means  to  adequately  sustain  their  families  not  yet  realized  on  the  land  and  with 
their  property  produced  both  on  the  land  and  through  their  work  in  cooperatives  (as 
income  genemting  CBOs). 

In  Zanzibar,  the  understanding  that  property — as  the  products  of  labor — and  land 
provide  security  is  an  enduring  perspective  based  on  the  experience  of  the  agricultural 
lifestyle.  The  (suh)nailonal  state  has  anempled  to  build  a (sub)naiion  and  to  direct 
(sub)national  developmeulthrough  policies  based  on  this  understanding.  However,  land, 
property,  and  citizen  are  understood  in  different  ways  in  Zanzibar,  and  indifferent  ways  by 
external  agents  seeking  to  influence  postcolonial  nalionai  projects.  Zanzibaris  and  external 
agents  have  been  pursuing  strategies  to  govern  and  to  direct  the  economy,  while  creating 
ways  to  coexist  with  the  differing  understandings  of  these  Issues,  since  the  struggle  for 

In  Zanzibar,  the  skepticism  about  the  role  of  political  ponies  to  guide  a subnalion 
Is  a colonial  legacy  and  a post-colonial  condition.  Political  party  contestation  over 
elections  led  to  a revolution  in  ihe  not  so  distant  past  The  revolution  ushered  in  a single 
party  for  which  people  also  developed  a disdain.  Again,  citizens  are  faced  with  contending 


agendas  of  political  parlies.  Hov 


«7 

wever,  citizens  have  a general  ambivalence  about  the 
purpose  of  a (sub)national  govertunem,  regardless  how  many  political  parlies  it  includes. 
Negotiations  by  Amour  to  assure  his  position  of  power  for  another  term  do  not  suggest 
that  citizens  should  feel  any  different  since  CUF  could  not  even  bargain  over  the  treason 
trial.  The  negotiation  process  has  implications  for  the  contested  concepts  that  comprise 
the  {subjnalion  because  it  offers  only  an  incomplete  resolution.  While  these  parlies  may 
be  able  to  put  the  dispute  over  the  elections  behind  them,  they  differ  over  substantial 
issues  that  betar  on  tha  direction  that  the  (subjnation  can  take.  The  two  parties  articulate 
different  understandings  of  land  and  property,  the  freedoms  of  citizens,  the  degree  and 
forms  in  which  capital  sbouldcirculalethroughiheirsociety,  and  the  degree  to  which 

can  meaningfully  debate  these  issues  in  ways  that  provide  alternatives  within  the  political 
system  for  people  to  reinterpret,  deploy,  frustrate,  negoliate,  or  relay  in  their  attempts  to 
endure.  Up  to  this  point,  in  the  coral  rag  towns  citizens  interpret  the  tensions  between 
political  parties  to  exacerbate  their  struggles  instead  of  channeling  them  into  a democratic 

have  their  own  interpretations  of  land,  property,  and  citizen  as  they  fit  into  the  (sub)naltoa 
They  will  continue  to  struggle  to  change  their  circumstances  and  endure  in  the 
(sub)nalional  constminls  that  they  have  little  choice  but  (0  accept  (sub)naiional  struggle 
in  Zanzibar  reveals  that  the  (sub)nalion  and  its  development  is  not  built  on  a consensual 
luiderslanding  of  this  process,  in  the  context  of  political  Iransilion  which  emphasizes  the 
imporlsnce  of  differing  political  party  perspectives,  one  would  have 


: thought  that  the 
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influence  ofsuballemepislemic  positions  in  definilion  of  Ihc  (sub)nalion  would  also 
feature  as  significant.  In  Zanzibar,  regnidless  if  politicians,  policy-makers,  or  scholars 
want  to  acknowledge  and  listen  to  subaltern  voices,  at  limes,  subaltern  positions  recognize 
the  significance  of  the  constraints  imposed  by  olher  perspectives  in  order  to  echo  them 
imperfectly,  and  thereby  disrupt  the  (sub)national  project. 


that  silence  other  diseouises  which  also  contribute  inletpretations  of  the 
political."  From  This  perspective  the  project  of  modernity  (or  modernization)  becomes  an 
object  for  critical  inspection,  in  order  to  locale  the  strategies  and  mechanisms  used  to 
iegitimize  it  as  truth.' ' The  possibility  to  question  Kience  as  truth  highlights  that 
knowledge  and  meaning  can  be  thought  of  as  products  created  to  secure  and  guarantee 
power  for  a particular  position.  The  attempts  to  control  knowledge  through  social 
institutions  and  In  social  relations  are  anempts  to  conceal  (or  eliminate)  the  possibility  of 
diffcreni  forms  of  knowledge.  A knowledge  position  that  desires  hegemony  (as 
traditionally  deflned)  interprets  the  acknowledgment  of  different  knowledges  as  a threat  to 
its  dominant  position.  Thus  scholar  have  proposed  considering  how  knowledge  (meaning) 

preserve  dominance.'- 

This  perspective  for  social  inquiry  can  highlight  how  (he  modernization  approach 
to  understanding  national  development  in  Africa  and  policy  formulation,  infoimed  by 
modemizalionschoiarship,  are  efforls  to  control  the  production  of  knowledge  on 
poslcotonial  societies  and  legitimize  this  knowledge  as  objective  truth.  More  importantly 


10.  See  for  examt>le.  The  Postmodern  Condition. 

11.  See  for  example,  Frederick  ApfTel-Marglin  and  Stephen  A.  Maralin.  Decolonizing 
Knowledac:  From  Develonmenl  to  Dialogue  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  1996);  William 

12.  See  fnr  example.  Jacques  nerrida.  Of  Otammalologv.  irans.  Gavatri  Spivak 
(Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1976)  and  Michel  Foucault,  The  Archaeningv 
of  Knowledge  and  the  Discourse  on  Language  (New  York:  Travislock  Publications  & 
Harper  Colophon,  1972). 
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for  social  science,  because  this  perspective  also  admiu  the  presence  of  multiple  ways  of 
thinking,  it  becomes  possible  to  consider  differem  epislemic  perspectives  on  the  ideas  of 
the  nation,  the  polilieni,  and  the  social,  along  with  the  struggles  that  ensue  between 
various  perspectives.  1 have  attempted  to  highlight  <sub)national  struggles  in  Zanzibar,  as 
such  epistemic  struggles,  to  reveal  that  the  interactions  of  dilferenl  perspeolives  have 
implications  for  the  possibilitiesof  policies  to  achieve  their  ol^ectives- 

colonialism.  Specifically,  posicolonial  scholars  indicate  Western  science  as  le^timizing 
colonialism  in  African  and  Asia.'"  They  further  contend  that  Western  scholarship 
continues  to  benefit  from  the  domutant  position  colonialism  conferred  upon  Western 
philosophy.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Enlightenment  ethics  of  modernity  are  desirable  and 
unproblematic.’'  Thus,  the  postcolonial  world  is  rendered  an  object  appropriate  to  study. 
In  addition,  postcolonial  positions  of  knowledge  production  are  only  acknowledged  if 
Western  philosophy  legitimizes  them. 

Subaltern  studies  in  India  have  featured  the  subalterns  in  shaping  the  national 
project  by  revealing  their  resistance  to  the  state  and  their  struggles  to  achieve  their  own 
objections.'’  Scholare,  focused  on  issues  of  poslcolonialism,  have  shifted  the  study  of  the 


13.  See  for  example,  nominance  without  Hegemony.  The  Invention  of  Africa,  and 
Orientalism. 

14.  See  Ann  Ferguson,  "Resisting  the  Vnl  of  Privilegej  Building  Bridge  Identities  as  an 
Ethico-Politics  of  Global  Feminisms."  Hvoalia  13,  no.  3(Summer,  1998);  95-113. 

Oxford  Univeisity  Press,  1988)^ 


are  relolionship  thai  define  ihe  slroggle  lo  build  a nation.  Fot  example,  Mbcmbe  has 
suggested  the  metaphor  of  zombificaiion  lo  conceptualize  the  ways  in  which  dominating 
and  subaltern  subjects  drain  each  other's  position  of  vitality.  Postcolonial  scholarship 
offers  more  refined  epistemic  political  positions  (than  strict  postmodern  per^tives)  for 
social  analysis  by  focusing  on  both  the  ways  in  which  colonial  knowledge  continues  to 
inform  the  positions  of  postcolonial  state  elites,  and  the  specific  epistemic  positions  that  lie 
outside  of  colonial  epistemes  though  they  may  inleract  with  them.  In  this  study.  I have 
attempted  to  consider  the  ways  in  which  Ihe  epistemic  position  of  the  Zanzibar  subslale 
remains  informed  by  Western  imposed  nation-building  knowledge,  in  addition  to  the  they 
waysio  which  it  aiicmpis  to  manipulate  such  knowledge.  Finally,  I have  attempted  to 
listen  10  subaltern  voices  ofthe  coral  rag  lo  relay  the  presence  of  coral  rag  perspectives 

Finally,  feminist  theorists  have  challenged  the  authority  of  Western  science. 

experiences  lo  Ihe  neglect  of  feminine  experiences.  “ Further,  Western  philosophies  offer 
gender  neutral  or  gender  blind  understandings  ofthe  social  and  political,  though  they  ore 
conceptualized  through  masculine  positions.  While  Ihe  masculine  philosophical  tradition 
may  recognize  the  need  lo  consider  social  issues  as  they  affect  men  and  women,  it  is 
rcsislant  to  the  possibility  that  theorization  can  occur  fiom  feminine  positions.  Feminist 
scholars  have  refuted  that  theorization  cannot  not  occur  in  the  feminine  position  by 


16.  See  foouioie  9. 
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coiuidering  such  iheoriang  in  the  hisloiy  of  philosophy  and  by  cominuing  lo  offer  feminist 
theories  for  social  analysis."  In  addition.  Feminist  scholars  have  illustrated  the  ways  social 
inslitulions  construct  and  preserve  feminine  and  masculine  roles.  They  have  also  revealed 
how  political  institutions  deployed  particular  feminine  and  masculine  images  to  support 

recently  are  considering  the  ways  multiple  social  identities  intersect  to  alter  the  feminine 
identity  and  esperience,  as  forms  of  feminism  are  subjected  to  the  types  of  criticisms 
regarding  universaliaing  knowledge  that  they  have  launched  against  other  epistemes." 
Building  on  feminist  perspectives.  1 hove  featured  women’s  specific  experiences  with 
issues  ofcilizenship  and  property  to  hi^lighl  how  they  have  provided  possible  positions 
to  conceptualize  and  engage  in  struggle.  In  considering  such  struggles,  how  women 
influence  the  specific  unfolding  of  imposed  politics  end  social  knowledge  also  emerged. 

Different  postmodern,  poslcolonial,  and  feminislposilions  have  moments  of 
collaboration  and  moments  of  coniUcL  However,  scholars  within  some  combination  of  the 
three  share  a couple  recurring  themes  that  I find  convincing.  First,  while  theories. 


17.  See  for  example,  Butler  and  Scott.  Feminists  Theorize  the  Polilicali  Luce  Iriearv. 

(London;  Zed  Books,  19041:  bell  hooks.  Talkine  Bock:  Thinking  Feminist.  Thinking  Black 
(Boston:  South  End  Press.  1988). 


19.  See  for  example,  Leila  Ahmed.  "Western  Elhnocentrism  and  Perceptions  of  the 
Harem,"  Feminist  Studies.  8(1982);  521-34;  Feguson,  "Resisting  the  Veil  of  Privilege;"  T. 
T.  Mihn-ha.  Women.  Native.  Other  fBloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  1989); 
Mobaniy,  Russo,  and  T 
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concepts,  and  objects  are  open  to  debate  within  the  realm  of  rational  scientilic  inquiiy,  the 
epislcmic  position  from  which  to  pursue  social  inquity  is  not  so  agreeably  open.  At  the 
level  of  philosophy  there  is  a hegemonic  struggle  to  determine  a dominant  way  to  think 
(episteme).  Thepowcftolhinkisapowcrtodennethesocial  ot political.  Thepowerto 
define  the  social  creates  instruments  of  understanding  to  control,  direct,  or  participate  in 
the  social  ot  political.  Subtle  institutional,  societal,  and  philosophical  forms  of 
discrimination  have  the  most  powerful  influence  over  shaping  thought  and  policy-making 
in  this  struggle.  Thus,  they  need  to  be  revealed  Eind  critiqued  to  consider  how  they  silence 
other  perspectives. 

Second,  positions  horn  which  to  theorize  or  give  meaning  to  the  social  or  political 

understandable,  and  influential  (for  example,  whether  a subaltern  or  a modernization 
portion).  Specific  epistemic  positions  and  informed  acts  do  not  have  influence  only  when 

bodies  of  scholarship  illustrate  how  this  is  done  through  knowledge  production  either  at 
the  level  of  iheoiy  in  scholorshipond  policy  or  evetyday  politics.  Work  has  been  done  to 
consider  subordinate,  subaltern,  marginalized,  or  silenced  knowledges.  More  recently, 
there  has  been  a call  for  attempts  to  consider  the  interactions  between  competing 
discourses. 

in  this  study.  I have  crealed  a theoretical  frame  that  lies  partially  outside  of  a 
positivist  approach  to  inquity  in  order  to  provoke  a theoretical  and  epistemic  shift  in  social 


science."  This  shift  acknowledges  three  issues.  First,  my  approach  lakes  into  account  the 
hegemonic  boundaries  and  relations  of  struggle  in  terms  of  a controlling  or  dominating 
knowledge  which  establishes  the  terms  of  political  discourse  for  national  and 
developmental  agendas.  Second, ! have  been  able  to  consider  the  multiple  interpretations 
of  the  contested  reaiilies  at  issue  in  this  study  as  they  interact  within  the  constraints  of  a 
dominating  epislerae.  Third,  by  broadening  the  scope  of  struggle  beyond  simply 
resistance,  I have  been  able  to  consider  the  ways  in  which  struggle  not  only  involves 
resistance,  but  also  entails  efforu  to  coexist  with  contending  inteiprelalions — both  on  the 
paitofsubaltem  groups  and  sub-slate  institutions.  This  suggests,  first,  that  the  process  of 
nation-building  is  a perpetual  process  of  struggle,  and  thus,  cannot  be  theoretically 
conceptualized  simply  teleologically.  Second,  the  meanings  of  citizenship  and  property 
are  perpetually  contested  in  and  around  the  nation  (or  (sub]nalion),  and  thus,  cannot  be 
theoretically  conceptualized  strictly  onlologically.  I have  illustrated  how  citizenship  and 
property  can  be  expanded  to  include  the  proliferation  of  meanings  and  involve  the  very 


More  specifically,  in  the  study  of  nation-building  and  development,  participation 
has  become  the  key  concept  in  conceptualizing  processes,  problems,  and  oven  theories. 
However,  the  emphasis  on  participation  conceals  that  consensus  does  not  exist  over  the 
very  meaning  and  practice  of  participatioru  What  the  donor  agency  considers 
participatory  (which  thereby  self-legilimizes  their  attempts  to  incorporate  people  to  be 


20.  1 suggest  that  my  approach  lies  only  partially  outside  o 
my  study  entails  theoretically  informed  empirical  analysis. 
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involved)  is  not  whol  suballem  groups  and  even  officials  in  stale  institutions  consider 
participatory.  This  study  provides  a theoretical  way  to  visualize  differences  in  perspective 
rather  than  overlook  or  silence  them.  In  addition  to  simply  considering  differences  m 
interpretation,  I have  placed  them  in  power  relations  to  reveal  that  practicing  and  studying 
nation-building  cannot  be  thought  of  simply  in  terms  of  participation  or  compromise. 

Both  involve  the  political  acts  of  defining  icmts,  boundaries,  and  agendas  in  an  attempt  to 
incorporate  people  and  silence  perspectives.  Finally,  I have  highlighted  that  incomplete 
incorporation  is  both  a possibility  and  a way  for  different  episleraie  positions  to  endure. 
Conceptualiang  and  analyzing  struggle  in  this  way  has  been  possible  by  building  on  the 
foci  of  subaltern  studies  (including  the  work  of  Scott)  on  subaltern  interpretations  and 
strategies  of  resistance,  the  workofMbembe,  Bayarl,  and  Goheen  which  focuses  on 
coexistence  and  reappropriation  of  meanings  in  struggle,  and  Mouffe's  concepts  of 

interpretation.  By  assuming  this  theoretical  and  epistemic  perspective,  this  study  has 
thrown  into  question  modernization  approaches,  and  more  generally  positivist  approaches, 
that  deny  people  epistemic  positions  of  struggle. 

The  modcinizalion  approach  to  social,  political,  economic  analysis,  specifically  in 
the  study  of  Africa,  has  focused  on  nolion-building  and  development,  since  the  crumbling 
of  colonial  empires,  as  problematic  processes  which  usually  end  in  failed  attempts  to  uni^' 

economically.  The  modemizalion  project  (in  the  social  sciences)  thus  involves  attempts  to 
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developing  countries  onto  the  right  path.  The  perspective  was  built  on  pameuJar 
experiences.  Moderoizalion  has  even  been  criticized  inlemfllly  for  its  Eurocentrism  with 
the  intention  10  discern  how  il  can  be  expanded  and  altered  to  accommodate  varied 
experiences.  However,  despite  these  attempts,  modernization  approaches  cannot  abandon 
interpretation  that  uses  the  modernization  set  of  analytical  standards,  theoretical  concepts, 
and  epislemic  beliefs  which  have  been  abstracled  Iront  the  very  specific  Eurocentric 
positions  that  modernization  approaches  have  critiqued  from  withirt  That  the  abstract 
{transformed  into  objective)  pruwiples  of  modernization  should  be  universally  pursued  and 
can  be  (however  loosely)  universally  understood  is  never  quesdoned.  Mora  importantly, 
modernization  approaches  (like  all  approaches  to  social  inquiry)  must  choose  what  is 
applicable  to  difftreni  issues  and  conlexls,  and  how  they  are  to  be  conceptualized  and 
analyzed.  However,  there  is  never  an  admission  that  this  occurs  from  a particular 
epislemic  position  with  a ptuticular  political  agenda  This  is  what  the  intellectual 
modernization  project  has  (almost)  persuasively  concealed  in  the  socuil  sciences. 

Theorists  and  pracUdoners  in  approaches  informed  by  modernization  (even  e.g. 
Women  in  Development  (WID),  civil-society  approaches,  and  approaches  advocating 
grassroots  participation)  have  tended  to  represent  both  postcolonial  societies  and  specific 
subaltern  groups  as  backward,  vulnerable,  or  victimized.  Postcolonial  stales  have  been 
idendfied  as  weak,  predatory,  or  suffering  from  some  sort  of  malaise.  Both  posUtolonial 
sociedes  and  stales  are,  thus,  in  need  of  solvation  and  reform.  Such  rqrresentadons 
reinforce  the  myth  of  a North/South  divide  with  the  assumption  that  the  developed  North 
holds  and  controls  the  knowledge  and  technology  of  modernity  that  is  required  by  the 
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Soulh.”  Thus,  &s  Parpan  sUiles,  "The  poor,  vulnerable  Soulhem  woman  is  a powerful 
image,  and  its  ready  adoption  by  both  mainslream  and  alternative  development  theorists 

and  piBclilioners  is  understandable Yet  this  very  image  reinforces  and  maintains  the 

discourse  of  modernity  so  essential  to  Northern  hegemony  and  development  practices."" 
In  the  process  of  identifying  people  as  either  victims  or  culprits,  policy-makers  and 
scholars  alike  deny  various  perspectives  roles  in  the  deftnition  process  (or  the  construction 
of  knowledge)— when  they  do  not  acknowledge  and  listen  to  the  many  contending 
epistemic  positions.  This  method  of  interpretation  cannot  sec  the  complexities  of 
contestation  over  issues,  understand  the  importance  of  acknowledging  these  complexities 
to  the  policy-making  process,  nor  interact  with  the  multiple  positions  because  it  is  too 
concerned  with  directing  the  articulation  of  problems  and  solutions. 

Postmodern  approaches  have  ironically  undergone  criticisms  of  apolilicism  and 

postmodern  approaches  have  contested  the  possibility  of  apolitical  and  objective  positions 
within  science  and  philosophy.  Irrespective  of  this  debate  on  the  postmodern,  in  the  realm 
of  the  social  sciences,  postmodern  approaches  cannot  assume  apolitical  oltpective  staoccs 
because,  from  their  own  standpoint,  the  production  of  knowledge  is  a hegemonic  struggle. 
Thus,  policy  formulation  to  direct  postcolonial  nation-building  and  development  will 

21.  Jane  L.  Paparl  and  Marianne  H.  Marchand,  "Exploding  the  Canon:  An 
Imroduclion'Conclusion,"  in  FeminismiPcslmodemism/Development.  16. 

22.  Ibid,  16-17. 

23.  See  Pauline  Marie  Rosenau.  Post-modernism  and  the  Social  Sciences:  Iti.siphis 
Inroads,  and  Inmisians  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press.  1992). 
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cominue,  while  toodemizalion  eppioaehes  will  endure  in  such  projects.  Approaches  that 
accept  and  leaiti  from  difference  and  the  power  of  discourse  can  contribute  to  challenging 
the  authority  of  approaches  that  refuse  to  acknowledge  other  cpistemic  positions.  Such 
approaches  can  open  dialogue  and  contestation  over  social,  political,  and  economic 
conditions.  Finally,  attention  to  various  lived  realities  and  the  various  ways  in  which  they 
are  Interpreted  offers  the  posubility  of  analyzing  and  creating  policies  that  do  not  ignore 
subaltern  knowledges.”  Thus,  modemization  approaches  can  choose  conceptual  tools  and 
imcipretive  lens  from  an  emended  field  of  options. 

Two  related  concerns  have  informed  my  reflection  on  (he  study  of  Africa.  First, 
modernization  and  Marxist  social  analyses  have  negfccled  and  silenced  various  epistemic 
positions  through  the  very  way  analysis  is  conceptualized.  For  my  study,  the  conventional 
use  of  social  concepls  did  not  permit  me  to  think  about  Ihe  complex  intefactions  between 
the  ways  people  realize  the  constraints  in  which  they  must  function,  while  they  deceptively 
reinterpret  them,  and  the  ways  people  arrogantly  stand  firm  in  their  beliefs  though  they 
may  be  aware  of  other  imerprelalions.  Second,  scholars,  policy-makers,  government 
ofTiciais.  donor  countries,  NGOs,  CBOs,  and  subalterns  neglect,  silence,  and  rework 
epbtemic  positions  in  the  hegemonic  struggles  that  surround  the  (subjnaiion.  I believe 
that  the  allegorical  rereading  of  Ihe  myth  of  Narcissus  and  Echo  provides  a way  to  handle 
both  concerns  as  related.  The  use  of  Ihe  myth  offers  a ways  to  reconceptualize  social 


19. 


analysis  that  ( 
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to  and  imperfectly  inleiprel  struegle  between  multiple  perspectives  suffounding  a 
{sub)nalion.” 

The  re-reading  of  Narcissus  and  Echo  provides  a way  to  highlight  the  neglect  of 
epistemic  positions  and  acknowledge  their  presence.  This  is  done  by  remembering  Echo. 
In  the  study  of  Afnca,  various  neglected  epistemic  positions,  like  Echo,  must  acknowledge 
the  modemijation  approach  to  social  inquiry.  They  are  constrained  by  the  concepts, 
language,  and  theories  deployed  in  the  modernization  approach,  if  they  want  to  be  heard. 
However,  if  an  epistemic  position  wants  to  endure  os  another  way  of  interpreting  (i.e. 
remain  partially  outside  this  approach),  precisely  because  it  understands  issues  dilferently. 
it  must  be  able  to  acknowledge  and  move  betw  een  different  ways  of  thinking.  Echo  is  a 
way  to  reveal  neglect  because  as  an  allegorical  tool  she  is  a fainiliiir  method  of  social 
inquiry  (metaphor  and  allegory  are  often  used  in  various  positions  of  social  inquiry 
including  modernization).  However.  Echo  also  lies  outside  of  the  possibility  of  perfectly 
representing  social  phenomena  and  establishing  perfect  opposites — such  as  stale  and 
society,  domination  and  subordination — which  is  different  from  the  impossibility  of 
speaking  about  these  ideas. 

Thus,  the  myth  of  Echo  and  Narcissus,  in  echoing  the  demands  of  social  science, 
provides  a way  lo  concepmahze  how  difference  is  created,  remains  unaccounted  for,  and 
contributes  to  the  process  of  inlerprelaiion  and  knowledge  consuuciion.  This 

25.  Writing  about  subaltern  perspectives  can  only  be  done  imperfectly  because  it 
involves  inleipretalion.  For  a nuanced  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  subaltern 
theorizing,  see  Gayatri  Spivalq  'Can  the  Subaltern  Speak?"  in  Marxism  and  the 
Inlerorecation  of  Culnire.  ed.  by  Cary  Nelson  and  Larry  Crossberg  (Urbana:  University  of 
Illinois  Press,  1988).  271-TlT. 
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reconceplufllizalion  peimits  the  realization  that  diiTerence  as  such  facilitates  the  endurance 
of  positions  in  slniggle.“  Echo,  in  particular,  provides  a way  to  listen  to  subaltern 
positions  and  (imperfectly)  relay  them.  Narcissus,  provides  a way  to  acknowledge  the 
dominant  assertions  already  known.  In  this  way.  Echo  and  Narcissus  are  also  re-read 
through  neglected  subaltern  positions.  Thinking  through  Echo  permits  the 
acknowledgment  ofconstrainU  to  be  taken  into  aceounl  in  struggle  without  completely 
undermining  the  intentions  in  struggle.  In  comparing  Echo  and  Narcissus,  it  is  shown  how 
the  (narcissistic)  stubborn  refusals  to  acknowledge  constraints  outside  of  the  self  (or  some 
system  as  a self)  fhistrares  the  achievement  of  what  has  been  self-defined  and  desired.  The 
case  of  the  fishermen  in  Fumba  provides  an  example.  They  shared  a concern  over  the 
regulation  of  filling  in  their  area  with  government  institutions.  However,  when  they 
aaempted  to  prevent  fishing  on  their  own  terms  by  defining  property  in  their  own  way.  the 
government  fined  them  for  damaging  the  property  of  fishemien  who  used  illegal  methods. 
Government  institutions  have  been  frustrated  in  their  attempts  to  implement  foresby 
management  schemes  because  people  do  not  comply  with  the  rules,  although  they  agree  to 
implement  the  management  systems.  In  addition,  the  government  experiences  frustration 
with  enforcing  their  land  policy  as  disputes  over  land  proliferate.  People  do  not 

government  mediation  because  they  want  appropriate  compensation  which  (he 

26.  Spivak  made  the  call  for  Echo  to  mark  that  which  is  outside  of  the  difference 
created  by  binary  opposites.  See  "Echo."  in  The  Spivak  Reader.  I have  attempted  to 
reply  with  an  Echo  who  is  diflerent  from  and  yet  outside  of  the  narcissistic  chiun  of 
signification,  and  who  is  interpreted  outside  of  binary  difference  by  subaltern  positions  in 
Zarmbar. 
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govemraenl  does  not  provide  from  their  peispective.  When  a dispute  arises  over  the  ssle, 
they  then  seek  government  mediation.  At  this  point,  the  government  wants  to  avoid 
involvement  in  a complicated  land  tenure  system  that  it  play  a role  in  creating. 

On  the  other  hand,  Echo,  does  not  permit  the  roraanlicizalion  of  the  subaltern, 

success  or  failure),  but  a struggle  which  produces  dilemmas  and  ombivalenl  feelings  that 
reproduce  struggle  os  continual.  This  interpretation  allows  the  acknowledgment  that 
people  continue  their  struggles.  Echo  is  a bit  fatalistic,  but  not  quite.  She  is  not  tragic  like 
Narcissus,  nor  is  she  un-lmgic.  as  in  the  binary  opposite  of  Narcissus.  For  example, 
women  in  Paje  decided  to  accept  the  presented  idea  of  seaweed  cultivation.  They 
continued  to  cultivate  (though  men  discontinued)  despite  the  intensive  labor  involved. 
They  accepted  the  constraints  ofwoiidng  on  plots  of  shoreline  owned  by  men  because  it 
offered  them  a way  to  earn  income  that  they  desired.  But  they  continued  to  struggle  to 
demand  highei  wages  for  their  exploited  labor. 

This  study  has  been  able  to  illustrate  how  the  notions  of  citizen  and  properly  are 
contested  and  manipulated,  even  within  the  community,  as  anempts  are  made  at  the 
subaltern  level  to  include  and  exclude.  Subaltern  positions  use  their  own  notions  and 
s(sub]itational(orgovemmemal)  notions  of  citizen  and  property  with  varying  results.  Thus, 
national  development  is  not  a simple  maner  of  state  versus  society  (as  is  often  argued  in 
Afncan  studies),  but  an  issue  of  people  attempting  to  coexist  and  negotiate  with  both  a 
national  agenda  orprojeci  and  oiherdlffering  local  agendas  and  inlerprelalions.  Thus,  it 
could  be  understood  that  women  in  Fumba,  who  suuggled  with  the  Wanvamwezi. 
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reinlerpreled  ci(izen  and  waceni  in  ways  lo  work  lo  their  advantage  and  against  the 
Wnnvainwea-  They  also  echoed  the  (sub)nalional  consltainls  lo  accept  the  idea  of  the 
EPZ  because  the  social  constraints  of  their  own  community  placed  them  in  a position  of 
not  quite  belon^ng.  Thus,  they  interpreted  what  they  had  to  lost  as  less  than  what  they 
might  gaim  Finally,  the  women  complied  with  the  government  and  UNDP  initiatives  to 
form  CBOs,  though  they  divided  the  funds  to  pursue  independent  income  generating 
activities,  Thus,  they  did  not  employ  the  concept  as  a perfect  reproduction  of  the 
govemment  and  UNDP  inteipretation. 

Echo  and  Nareissus  are  pailicularly  theoretically  alluring  because  they  do  not 
conceptually  fix  nor  perfectly  parallel  positions  in  struggle.  Thus,  substate  institutions 
may  experience  narcissistic  frustrations  as  noted  above.  However,  they  can  also  engage  in 
echoing  strategies  to  endure.  The  EPZ  Agency  and  Regional  Commissioner  echoed  the 
demands  of  the  women  in  Fumba  to  permit  the  torching  of  huts  of  the  Wanvamwezi.  In 
doing  so,  the  government  officials  continued  to  receive  the  support  of  the  community  to 
build  the  EPZ  though  it  will  consume  their  communal  land.  In  addition,  the  sub-stale 

bold  elections.  However,  the  sub-slate  inserted  its  own  version  of  elections  by  rigging 
them.  When  the  sub-state's  echoing  appeared  as  narcissism,  the  donor's  cut  assistance. 

The  govemmemagain  complied  with  international  demands  for  negotiations  to  end  the 
political  impasse.  Again,  the  outcome  match  inlemational  expectations  less  than  perfectly. 

This  study  accepted  the  frame  of  hegemonic  struggle  to  consider  the  different 
positions  that  interact  lo  define,  interpret,  and  negotiate  the  national 


[project.  By  doing  so, 
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it  has  been  able  lo  focus  on  the  nuances  of  stniggles  that  are  often  overlooked  in  the  effort 
to  locale  a variable  (or  small  set  of  connected  variables)  around  which  a particular 
problem  or  failing  of  the  national  project  hinges.  Within  the  nuances  of  struggle,  this 
study  has  been  able  to  highlight  the  complicated  ways  sub-slate  institutions  and 
(sub)nalional  citizens  bind  together  complexes  of  ideas  and  information  to  make  claims  to 
resources  located  on  (sub)national  terrain,  and  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the 
(sub)national  slate.  Two  particular  complications  draw  attention.  First,  national  struggles 
weave  through  conventional  levels  ofanalysis — such  as,  the  individual,  the  community  (or 
local  level),  the  (sub)nalional  level,  the  nation-state,  and  the  international  arena.  Thus, 
struggle  does  not  occur  in  a single  arena  without  the  influence  of  members  of  other 
analytical  categories.  Secondly,  because  a melangd  of  individuals  and  groups  interact  in 
positions  that  arc  not  mutually  exclusive,  knowledge  deployed  in  struggle  assumes  the 
form  of  a collage  which  can  bind  together  seemingly  inconsistent,  conundicting,  end 
undermining  ideas.  Thus,  in  struggle,  inaccurate,  valid,  or  legitimate  infoimation  and 
arguments  are  not  necessarily  at  issue.  Instead,  the  fruslralions  of  struggles  are  contingent 
on  the  coherent  meanings  participants  (in  struggle)  are  able  lo  establish  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  persuasive  enough  to  either  induce  changes  or  negotiate  coexistence. 

In  the  study  of  politics,  the  role  of  elites  in  shaping  national  development  is 
commonly  emphasized  lo  the  neglect  of  subalterns.  The  ways  in  which  subalterns 
straggles  over  issues  and  resources— that  have  been  defined  by  the  state  to  serve  national 
interests — have  featuitd  in  this  study  to  highlight  how  they  shape  and  frustrate  national 
and  infcmalional  agendas.  The  neglect  of  subaltern  politics,  as  an  episiemic  politics, 
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undettnines  ihcorciical  studies  ofpoliticaJ  development  because  they  cannot  accoiml  for 
and  correct  the  ways  in  which  subaltern  groups  understand  the  national  project  as  they 
coeidsi  in  it.  The  intent  of  this  study  has  been  to  illusDalc  that  subaltern  positions  can  also 
inform  the  theorization  of  politics.  To  begin  to  understand  the  shoncoming  of 
modernization  perspectives  one  must  first  realize  that  their  epislemic  positions  do  not 
permit  the  deconstruction  of  their  conceptual  tools  and  political  agendas.  Concepts  such 
as  citizenship,  civil  society,  private  property,  and  progress  (development)  are  assumed  as 
desired  ends  rather  than  as  contested  arenas.  However,  opening  up  the  concepts  of  cidzen 
and  property  as  contested  sites— as  this  study  has— reveals  that  the  multiple  meanings 
serve  to  both  perpetuate  (sub)national  struggle  as  never-ending  and  to  assist  subalterns  to 
maintain  positions  partially  ouuide  of  a dominant  system  of  differences  designed  to 
identify  and  control  them.  Concepts  such  as  citizen,  properly,  and  nation  do  have 
relevance  in  the  politics  of  nation-slates  in  Africa.  The  acknowiedgmenl  of  such  concepts, 

only  in  the  African  context,  but  through  the  African  context  lo  leconceptualize  their 
deployment  elsewhere. 

Subaltern  positions  indeed  ore  limited  by  systems  of  domination,  but  they  need  not 
be  powerless  in  the  hegemonic  struggle  over  the  politics  of  the  nation  or  the  epislemic 
politics  of  scholarship.  Echo  does  not  permit  apolitical  nor  objective  reflection  because 
she  constitutes  a position,  forced  inlolnleiaclion,  within  struggle,  and  with  an  intent  to  be 
heard.  If  we  can  avert  our  eyes  &om  the  reflecting  pool  for  just  a moment,  we  might  hear 
the  voice  of  Echo,  revealing  that  there  Is  more  happening  outside  our  world  of  self- 
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admiralion  and  disseminalion.  To  speok  in  the  language  of  modemizalion,  modemiaalion 
policies  create  problems  os  they  Uy  to  solve  them,  while  suballema  and  posleolonial  stales 
intentionally  instigate  the  frustration  that  becomes  part  of  the  nation-building  process  in 
the  efTon  to  have  their  ideas  heard. 


APPENDIX 


The  following  people  in  Ihe  four  comrauiiities  of  this  study  graciously  agreed  to  be 


Tatu  Most  Khamisi 
Khedija  Mlumwa 
MwsiU  Mohammed  Radjab 
Rukia  Soldi 
Mwinchumu  Makamc 
AbduIroaJik  Shoka 
Mwajirta  Dakari 
Mwanisha  Jabu 
Mwanakhamisl  Abdul 
Mwanaharusi  Masoud 

^jiPinJ^^  Abd  1, 

MIekwa  iuma 

Kombo  Mohammed  Sheha 

Abdulla  AM 

Mikail 

Said  Mtumwa 
Issa  Shan! 

Asha  Fume  Khamis 


Paie 

Zainabu  Vuai  Haji  Shumbagi 
Mwaka  Mwanni 
Bint!  Mila  Makame 
Khamis  Maj:  Haji 
Abdulla  1^ 


Mwaiumu  Bakari  Simba 
Nchono  Jumo  Mpini 
Fauna  AH 
Mokhafudh  Haji 
Mussa  Kassim 
Homed  Abdul 
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AM  Mussa  Rajab 
Selele  KajiJecha 
Aaha  Ame 

Riomi  Suleiman 
Usi  HaJiJaha 
Abdulla  Mwendo  Kaji 
Ranjab  Kalibu 
Mohammed  Rhajab  Mzale 


Nungwi 

Mujuma  All  Sheha 

Mezadiku  Usi 

Kiza  Haje 

Kfaani  All  Makamc 

Mbuda  Haji 

Juma  Sheha  Haji  All 

Usi  Ukuii  Usi 

Mkuni  Ali  Khamadi 

Khamisi  Makame  Hen  Ali 

Mlisho  Abasi 

Mwajuma  Makame  Haji 

Zaidu  Aiikhari 

Ali  Mussa 

JaHar  Hadji 

Khamisi  Machano  Juma 
Palma  Makame 
HajiUssi 

Msuka 

Fauna  Mohammed  Ali 
Faizu  Abdulla  Rhasid 
Mbarouk  Abdulla  Salim 
Mawana  Hamisi  Issa 


Rukia  Kombo  Olhman 
Saada  Dkhaloni 
Dadhi  Khalif  Ali 


AIIMiefii 
Mwanisha  Iddy 
Rudia  Baraka 
Abduln  Raaak  Mussa 
Rajabu  Mzale 
Habibu  Seif  Ali 

Sakina  Amouri 


Zuhura  Haji  Aii 
Kidawa  Khamis 


Munna  Kombo  Juma 
Haji  Makame 


Mauma  Khamis  Shaame 
Time  Abdulla  Mchande 
All  Abdulla 
Nuno  Omari 
Moza  Khamis 
Hodiya  Abdulla 

Hemedi  Khamisi 
Juma  Said  Juma 
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All  Bakari  Simba 
DhshikiSiyahiMjaja 


Khanad  Yusaurjuma 
Peru  All  Khamis 
Mohammed  Muaiabu  Kombo 


Saif  AbeidDhanini 
Noaoor  Mohammed  Yunus 

Saiam  SaifOmar 

Omar  SaifHaji 

Saumu  Mohammed  Muarabu 
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